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THE LION’S HEAD. 


We are happy to learn from L. that he has “ descended from his poetic 
flights into another walk ;” perhaps he has a prose essay on foot for our 


next Number. 





To “ a Lover of Music” (from Exeter), we have to express our thanks for 
his communication. He will, no doubt, understand our motives for declining 
to interfere in a matter, which involves local preferences and jealousies— 
altogether out of our jurisdiction. 





We have seen worse verses than L.’s, but we have better, which, we 
hope, will excuse our refusal. 





G. R.’s diction would inflate a balloon. He should remember that “a 
power of fine words” is not “ poetic power.” 





T. says, that his tale is out of his own head: is he a tadpole ? 





Of a certain correspondent, we may say, as of certain books, that we 
should be glad to see more than the Title Pages. 





Ignotus is referred to our pages for the most satisfactory answer we can 
give him. 


As B. says he has the “ Cacoethes Rhymendi, and loves the luxury of 
feeling that attends it,” Lion’s Head would not willingly scratch him again, 
though many cases which have come under his paws have been successfully 
treated.—But B. conjures us to tell him, “ whether he may ever hope to 
produce any thing he need not blush at ?”—No, never; if he continues to 
Write such poetry as he now submits to our perusal. To be serious, let our 
Correspondent take a hint from Dr. Watts : 


How doth the little busy 4 
Improve each shining hour. 
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Lion’s Head has tried its tooth upon the translation from Horace, seut 
« for early mastication,” but the morsel is too tough. 





We thank “ A Constant Reader,” for his translation of “ The Opening oj 
the obscure Poem of Lycophron.”—In his anxiety to “ render it as literally 
as possible,” he has still retained too much of the obscurity. 





The friend who has sent us a brace of Sonnets, one of them written in a 
copy of Thomson’s Seasons, must excuse us, if we do not put either under 
our OWNn cover. 





“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum :”—but bonum is not the Latin for Studens’s 
lines on Chatterton. 





Sam §parkle’s Anacreontic (from—Queen-street, Cheapside—hush !) is 
too far gone :—the conduits in Cheap do not run wine now-a-days. The Muse 
is often agreeable in her cups, but when she stammers in her grammar, anid 
stumbles in her metaphors—it is high time she should be seen home. Sam’s 
Muse has not a foot to stand upon. Can he send us something soberer, or 
was his Muse born with a claret-mark ? 


** Lines to a Friend,” on her departure to Antigua, show more sympatliy 
than poetry. Some of them are almost long enough for log-lines. 





We are sorry that we cannot oblige Caleb, nor Celebs. 


We cannot sufficiently express our gratitude to Common Sense, jun. of 
Leeds, for the patience and skill with which he has attempted to couch 
the Eyes of Lion’s Head. Will Common Sense, jun. frankly tell us, (i 
a frank if he pleases,) what we are to think of the following ballad ?>— 


FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN. 
AN OLD BALLAD. 


Young Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade ; 

And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was alady’s maid. 


dut as they fetched a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to. 
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The Boatswain swore with wicked words, 


Enough to shock a saint, 
That though she did scem in a fit, 
"T'was nothing but a feint. 


Come, girl, said he, hold up your head, 


He'll be as good as me ; 
For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be. 


So when they’d made their game of her, 


And taken off her elf, 
She roused and found she only was 
A coming to herself, 


And is he gone, and is he gone ? 
She cried, and wept outright : 

Then I will to the water side, 
And see him out of sight. 


A waterman came up to her, 
Now, young woman, said he, 
If you weep on so, you will make 

Eye-water in the sea. 


Alas! they’ve taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with eld Benbow ; 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she had said gee woe ! 


Says he, they’ve only taken him 
To the Tender ship you see ; 

The Tender, cried poor Sally Brown, 
What a hard-ship that must be ! 


O! would I were a mermaid now, 
For then I'd follow him ; 

But, Oh! I’m not a fish- woman, 
And so I cannot swim. 


Alas! I was not born beneath 
** The virgin and the scales,” 

So I must curse my cruel stars, 
And walk about in Wales. 


Now Ben had sail’d to many a place 
That’s underneath the world ; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all the sails were furl'd. 


sut when he call’d on Sally Brown, 
To see how she went on, 
He found she’d got another Ben, 
Whose Christian name was .Joiin. 


QO Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so, 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, 
Sut never such a blow! 
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Then reading on his "bacco box, 
He heaved a heavy sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye.* 


And then he tried to sing ** All's Well,” 
But could not, though he tried ; 

His head was turn’d, and so he chew’d 
His pigtail till he died, 


Ilis death, which happen’d in his birth, 
At forty-odd befell : 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell. 





* Catullus has imitated this: 


Ad dominam solam usque pipi-abat, Printer’s Devil. 
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ON WITCHCRAFT. 
Parr {. 


On the Prevalence and Effcet of Witchcraft, diving the Siatcenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 


I am shunn’d 





And hated like a sickness,—made a scorn 


To all degrees and sexes. 
4 


I have heard old beldames 


Talk of familiars in the shape of mice, 

Rats, ferrets, weasles, and I wot not what, 

That have appear’d, and suck’d (some say,) their bload ; 
But, by what means they came acquainted with tham, 


I am now ignorant. 


(Witch of Edmonton.) 


Hath not this present parliament 

A ledger to the devil sent, 

Fully empower’d to treat about, 

And find revolted witches out ? 

And has not he, within a year, 

Hang'd three-score of them in one shire ? 
Some only for not being drown’d, 

And some for sitting above ground 

Whole nights and days upon their breeches, 
And feeling pain, were hang’d for witches ; 
And some for putting knavish tricks 

Upon green geese and turkey-chicks, 

Or pigs that suddenly deceas’d 


Of griefs unnatural,—as he guess'd. 


7 Uhe progress of the human intel- 
‘ect towards perfection has been far 
nore rapid during the last century, 
than might have been expected from 
aitecedent circumstances. 
that gloomy dogmatism which fet- 
tered the minds of our ancestors has 
been dissipated, no less by the reful- 
Kence of science, than by the exten- 
‘ive dissemination of literature and 
the arts ; and while the mind of man 
has become, by these means, enlarged 
_ liberalized, his actions and man- 
ers,—Influenced by these beneficial 


‘uses,—are inarked by a more ju- 
\ oL.Y. ’ 





Most of 


(Hudibras.) 


dicious discrimination of charneter, 
and by a fair and candid revocation 
of all unworthy and unmanly preju- 
dices. 

But, notwithstanding this kindly 
effect of civilization, there are in ex- 
istence many morose and discontent 
ed individuals, who derive a mali- 
cious gratification from condemning 
the manners and usages of the pre- 
sent age, for the purpose of lauding 
what has been very unjustly denomi- 
nated the “ simplicity of old times.” 
Vitio malignitatis humane vetera 
semper in laude, presentia in fastidio 
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sunt.” This is a silly mode of tor- 
menting one’s self; and quite as in- 
congruous, as it is absurd-and ridicu- 
lous: for those who are thus unhap- 
pily inclined, think only of the ad- 
vuntuges of these ages of simplicity 
and virtue, while their more than 
proportionate evils are cast into the 
back-ground,—they leok only at the 
bright and beautiful side of the pic- 
ture, while they are utterly heedless 
of its blots and shadows. 

It may be alleged, that there are 
more crimes committed now, than 
there were formerly. This we will 
rant to a certain extent, and on/y to 
a certain extent; for it is very evi- 
dent, that this increase of crime is 
the consequence of actual want, and 
of local circumstances, and not of a 
natural depravity in the people.t A 


more refined and extended state of 


society has necessarily given origin 
to new vices, and to new laws for 
their suppression ; but it has also to- 
tally annihilated the more barbarous 
atrocities of former ages, and com- 
pletely swept away the turbulent in- 
iquity, which prevailed to such an 
extent during that period, so erro- 
neously and unfairly denominated 
good and simple.t 

Among the happiest and most ob- 
vious advantages of this refinement 
may be reckoned the abolition of 
those absurd and abominable doce 
trines which originated in the igno- 
rance and clouded superstition bw 
forefathers. The age of supernatural 
wonders has now, indeed, passed 
quite away; and we no longer live 
to be tormented by witches, or an- 
noyed and terrified by the unceremo- 
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nious visitation of * black spirits and 
white, blue spirits and grey, with all 
their trumpery.” But if there be any 
one single delusion, the annihilation 
of which has been attended with the 
most beneficial result, it is, undoubt- 
edly, that of Witchcraft. Now-a- 
days, (to borrow the words of a con- 
temporary writer) an old crone may 
be ugly, blear-eyed, decrepid, poor, 
and boy-hooted, without being a 
whit the better for it; she may be 
blessed with “ a wrinkled face, a 
furred brow, a hairy lip, a gobber 
tooth, a syuint eye, a squeaking 
voice, a scolding tongue, a ragged 
coat on her back, a skull-cap on her 
head, a spindle in her hand, and a 
dog or cat by her side;” all these 
may she have—and more,— but yet 
she will be no witch. If she steal 
sticks, she must go to the police of- 
fice ; and if her black cat fall in the 
way of a terrier, he must die. [er 
curse,—be it never so sharp and ter- 
rible,—will fall innocuous to the 
ground ; and if the farmer’s waggon 
stick fast between the gate-posts, or 
his cream prove obstinate in the 
churning, or his cow unfortunate in 
her accouchement, or the eggs ot his 
poultry come to nought, he will not 
now attribute his misfortunes to the 
malicious maledictions of aged wo- 
men. It was otherwise, however, 
in days of yore. ‘“ For my part,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne, whose phi- 
losophy, rich and luxuriant as it was, 
could not withstand this prevailing 
opinion, ‘I have ever believed, and 
do now believe, that there are witch- 
es ;§ they that doubt of these, do not 
only deny them, but spirits, and are 





* Tacitus, De Oratoribus, Cap. xviii. Ed. Homeri. ; 
+ This fact may be easily proved by a reference to a table, showing the proportion 


which the number of persons committed to prison in each county of England and Wales 
bears to the whole population. Thus Middlesex has one in 588 ; Warwickshire (in- 
cluding, of course, the populous town of Birmingham) one in 989: while the more pas- 
toral districts, particularly those in Wales, can boast of but a very small number of de- 
linquents. Westmoreland has only one in 5,642; Anglesey, one in 18,522; Cardigan- 
shire, one in 13,612; and Merionethshire, one in 13,377. It may be necessary to 
remark, that the table whence this calculation is derived comprises a period of thirteen 
years, namely, from 1805 to 1817, inclusive. 

+ The good old times, says Lord Byron, in his Preface to Childe Harold, when 
** amour du bon vieux tems, l'amour antique” flourished, were the most profligate of 
all possible centuries. The reader may consult Sir W. Scott’s Border Minstrelsy for 2 
horrible detail of the unsettled state of Scotland, during those days of anarchy and rude- 
ness,—and the fourth volume of the Retrospective Review, (in the article on the Gwedir 
History) for a view of the contumacious and unruly manners of the Welsh, before they 
experienced the benefits of civilization. 

§ What sort of witches they were that our author knew to be such (observes an apno- 
fator) 1 cannot tell ; for those which he mentions in the next section, as proceeding upon 
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obliquely and upon consequence, a 
sort, not of infidels, but atheists. 
Those that, to confute their incre- 
dulity, desire to see apparitions, shall 
questionless never behold any, nor 
have the power to see so much as 
witches. The devil hath them al- 
ready in a heresy as capital as witch- 
craft, and to appear to them, were 
but to convert them.*” 

These were not singular senti- 
ments; nor were they confined to 
one or two classes of the community. 
They were, in fact, the sentiments of 
the million, and influenced the man- 
ners of both patrician and plebeian, 
and continued to do so to a period 
almost too late for credibility. Se- 
veral meu,—of acknowledged learn- 
ing and wisdom in other respects,— 
stoutly advocated the existence of 
witches, and firmly believed in the 
potency of their spells ; and, during 
the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, witchcraft prevailed to such an 
extraordinary degree, that the legis- 
lature thought it necessary to inter- 
pose its authority, for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the progress of a 
doctrine, the pernicious tenets of 
which were becoming daily more dif- 
fused throughout the kingdom. A 
statute was accordingly enacted in 
the thirty-third year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. which denounced the 
severest vengeance upon those who 
transgressed its decrees,—adjudging 
all witchcraft and sorcery to be fe- 
lony, without benefit of clergy.t 
But this, like our present peremptory 
law against forgery, did but increase 
the evil it was intended to eradicate ; 
and at the commencement of the 
reign of Elizabeth, it seems to have 
flourished with such vigour, that 


another law was passed in the fifth 
year of that Queen's reign, by which 
several minor acts of witchcraft, sor- 
cery, and enchantment, were render 
ed penal. + 

One would imagine that the es- 
tablishment of protestantism would 
have conduced to the abolition of this 
Jamentable and pernicious credulity ; 
but, as Dr. Johnson observes, the 
reformation did not immediately ar- 
rive at its meridian ; and though day 
was gradually increasing upon us, 
the goblins of witchcraft still con- 
tinued to hover in the twilight. The 
superstition, indeed, was at first in- 
creased, rather than diminished, by 
this measure; and its augmentation is 
thus accounted for by a writer who 
has fully exposed the absurdity of the 
delusion. Though the laws about 
religion were changed, the inhabit- 
ants of the country were the same ; 
and the monks and nuns being turn- 
ed loose among the people, infected 
their minds with superstitious tales: 
and though these follies are usually 
matter of jest, while they keep a- 
mong the vulgar; yet when they 
happen to find faith among the great 
ones, and the kindred of the crown, 
they often draw thein to the attempt- 
ing great changes; for the high .‘a- 
tions of the great do not secure either 
them or their children sounder judg- 
ments than their neighbours, nor free 
them from the superstitions and cre- 
dulity of the meanest. And when 
their high spirits and great interests 
are acted upon by vain hopes and 
tales, they soon burst the bonds that 
preserve a nation’s peace.” § 

In 1584, Reginald Scot published 
his “ Discoverie of Witchcrait,” which 
curious and amusing work was writ- 





the principles of nature, none have denied. A gainst such it was, indeed, that the Julian 
law against witches was made, that is, those who hud intoxicated any body with noxious 
or bad drugs or draughts. Alexandri ab Alexandro Genial Dier. lib. 3. cap. 1. But 


for the opinion, that there are witches that co-operate with the devil, there are divines of 


&reat note, and far from any suspicion of being irreligious, that do oppose it. 

* Religio Medici, p. 91. See also his Vulgar Errors, Books 1, 4, and 7. 

+ Offenders being lawfully convicted by this Statute, lost the privilege of clergy and 
sanctuary: but those who stood mute,—challenged peremptorily above twenty jurors,—or 
would not directly answer, were not deprived of clergy by the words of this Act. Lteeves’ 
Hf - . Of the English Law, vol. iv. p. 319. 
>In & sermon preached before the Queen, in 1558, by Bishop Jewel, is the follow- 
ing curious passage: *¢ It may please your Grace to understand that witches and sorce rs 
ers, within these last four years, are marvellously increased within this your Grace's 
realm. Your Grace's subjects pine away even unto the death, their colour fadeth, their 
esh rotteth, their speech is benumbed. their senses are bereft. I pray God they may 
Rever practise further than upon the subject.” 

S$ Hutchinson's Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft, p. 177. Ed. 1718. 
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ten in behalf of the poor, the old, 
and the simple, whose age and infir- 
mities had rendered them the objects 
of so much hatred and pe rsecution. 
It furnishes a most complete and 
convinciig detection of all the jug- 
cling knavery, and silly infatuation 
by which this vile, mean, and de- 
basing superstition was carried on 
and supported.” But it entirely tail- 
ed in the completion of its purpose, 
for the doctrine which it attempted 
to invalidate had gained such a se- 
cure footing among the people, and 
had become so intimately blended, as 
it were, with their thoughts and 
feelings, that they either could not, 


or would not be readily convinced of 


its fallacy. Besides, there were many 
individuals in the community, whose 


courage this abominable delusion, 
that they might enrich themselves at 
the expense of the peace and hap- 
piness ot those whom they deluded 
so easily by their ingenious but in- 
famous impostures. Living, as we 
do now, in an age of morality and 
refinement, we cannot form any ac- 


witcherait, nor of the potency of its 
eflects upon the people. The prince 
an? the peasant were alike influenced 


by it; and its virulence, like that of 


some desolating pestilence, conta- 
minated all that was sound and 
healthy in the state. Our country, 
observes a writer in one of the most 
interesting and uselul of modern pub- 


lications,t little deserved the title of 


* Merry England” in those days. 
One may almost believe that plague 
or pestilence would have been mercy, 
compared with the miseries which 
this infatuation must have diffused. 
Even he, who happily lived remote 
from the seat of this spiritual war- 
fare; though few such there could 
be,—so rapidly was it transferred 
from county io county, to the re- 
motest districts; even he, in whose 


idea of the prevalence of 
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vicinity no one was suspected of 
dealing with the foul fiend; whose 
children, cattle, or neighbours show- 
ed no symptoms of being marks for 
those fiery darts which often struck 
from a distance, and wounded to 
death or madness, would not yet es- 
cape a sort of epidemic gloom,—a 
sympathy with the suffering, which 
was a vague apprehension of the 
mischief that might be. The atmos- 
phere he breathed would come to 
him thick with foul fancies ; he would 
be ever telling, or hearing some wild 
and melancholy tale of crime and 
punishment; the best feelings and 
best enjoyments of himself and his 
kindred would be dashed with some- 
thing of bitterness, suspicion, and 
terror, as he reflected that, though 
yet uninvaded, these were at the 
mercy of malignant fellow mortals, 
leagued with more malignant spirits, 
the laws and limits of whose opera- 
tions were wholly undefinable. What 
must have been his feelings on whom 
the evil eye had glared,—against 
whom the potent spell had been 
pronounced, on whom misfortunes 
came thick and fast, by flood and 
field,—at home and abroad,—in bu- 
siness and in pleasure ; whose cattle 
died, whose crops were blighted, 
and about whose bed and board, in- 
visible, unwelcome, and mischievous 
guests held their revels? who saw 
not in his calamities the result of ig- 
norance or error to be averted by 
caution, nor the inflictions of heaven 
to be borne with pious resignation, 
but was the victim of a supposed 
compact, in which his disasters were 
part of the price paid by the powers 
of hell for an immortal soul. In 
sickness, mental agony,—by far the 
hardest to endure— was superinduced 
on bodily. He who pined in con- 
sumption shuddered, as he imagined 
that his own waxen effigy was re- 
volving and melting at the charmed 
fire; the changes of his sensations 





— . > " « 4 Non > i ~ ; . ‘a °,° 
In this admirable Treatise, our author does not confine himself to the exposition of 


tue wicked absurdities of witchcraft. 


Ile attacks, with equal energy, ** the knaverie of 


~onjurors, the impietie cf inchanters, the follie of soothsayers, the impudent falshood ot 
couseners, the ‘nticeline of otheists, the pestilent practices of pythinists, the curiositie of 
figure-casters vantiic of dreamers, and the beggarlie arte of alcumystrie.” 


+ Retrospectiy 


iNnevic Ww. Voi. 5. 


{t may be necessary to remark, that the present ar- 


2 De ee ‘ Te : " . . . 4 
ticle Was written long before the publication of the last number of this Review. We 
mention this, because we are unwilling to incur the suspicion of plagiarism ; and we have 


c 


. ri veal env} “ —- * . . * . . 
contrived to 1 vere duce the above passage, [rom a most judicious summary ot witchcraft, 
because it describes so well the miserable state of our country, when it was labouring 


wader the iniiuence of the * damning spells” of this revolting superstition. 
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told him when wanton cruelty damp- 
ed the flame to waste it lingeringly, 
or roused it in the impatience of re- 
venge; and when came those sharp 
and shooting pains, the hags were 
thrusting in their bodkins, and their 
loud and exulting laugh rang in his 
ears. They sat upon his breast in 
that perturbed sleep, from which he 
awoke gasping ; and, as he started 
up, he saw them melting into air. 
Yet more miserable was the melan- 
choly wretch whom the fiends were 
commissioned bodily to possess ; 
with whose breathing frame an in- 
fernal substance was incorporated, 
andalmost identified ; whose thoughts 
were agony, and his words involun- 
tary blasphemies: or the unhappy 
father, who saw the work of hell 
operating upon his offspring, and re- 
solved their ailments or their death 
into a mystery and a curse. 

But even these evils, horrible and 
distressing as they are,—were not 
the only calamities dependent upon 
this baneful doctrine. The religious 
principles of the people became af- 
fected ; and those who believed not 
in the existence of witches, were ac- 
counted sadducees, atheists, and in- 
fidels ; and sharp and bitter, indeed, 
_ the doom denounced against 
them. 


The question whether there be witches 
or not (observes one of the most strenuous 
advocates of witchcraft, and a divine of no 
mean repute in his day) is not a matter of 
vain speculation, or of indifferent moment, 
but an inquiry of very great and weighty 
unportance. For, on the resolution of it 
depends the authority and just execution of 
some of our laws; and, what is more, our 
religion in its main doctrines is mainly 
concerned. There is no one, who is not 
very much a stranger to the world, but 
knows how atheism and infidelity have ad- 
vanced in our days, and how openly they 
now dare to show themselves in asserting 
and disputing their vile cause. Particularly 
the distinction of the soul from the body, 
the being of spirits, and a future life, are 
assertions extremely despised and opposed 
by the men of this sort; and if we lose 
these articles, all religion comes to nothing. 
Chey are clearly and fully asserted in the 
sacred oracles, but those wits have laid 
aside those divine writings. They are 
proved by the best philosophy, and highest 
reason,—but the unbelievers, divers of 
them, are too shallow to be capable of such 
Proofs, and the more subtle are ready to 
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scepticise them away. But there is one 
head of argument that troubleth them 
much, and that is the topic of witches and 
apparitions. If such there are, it is a sen- 
sible proof of spirits, and another life ; an 
argument of more direct force than any 
speculations or abstract reasonings, and 
such an one as meets with all the sorts of 
infidels. On which account, they labour 
with all their might to persuade themselves 
and others, that witches and apparitions 
are but melancholick dreams, or crafty im- 
postures. They expose and deride all re- 
lations of spirits and wiichcrafts, and fur- 
nish themselves with some little arguments, 
or rather colours, i. their existence. 
And when they have ouce swallowed this 
opinion, and are sure there are no witches 
nor apparitions, they are prepared for the 
denial of spirits, a life to come, and all the 
other principles of religion.* 

The existence of witches being 
thus satisfactorily established, and 
their direful power universally ac- 
knowledged, we must not be sur- 
prised that they were hunted out, 
and dragged to the bar of public jus- 
tice to receive the punishment due 
to their imputed crimes. The first 
formal trial of any importance, which 
we find recorded, is that of the witch- 
es of Warbois, which took place in 
1593. Their accusation was founded 
on circumstances which, however 
improbable and ridiculous they may 
now appear, were in those days sufli- 
ciently criminal to ensure the con- 
demnation and death of three harm- 
less individuals. The following par- 
ticulars of this trial are copied from 
Dr. Hutchinson's ‘* Historical Essay 
concerning Witchcraft,” chap. 7. 

Three persons,—old Samuel and _ his 
wife, and Agnes Samuel, their daughter, 
were condemned at Huntingdon by Mr. 
Justice Fenner, April 4, 15935, for bewitch« 
ing, as was supposed, five of Mr. Throg- 
morton’s children, seven servants, the lady 
Cromwell, and the gaoler’s man, &c. The 
father and daughter, indeed, maintained 
their innocence to the last; but the old 
woman confessed. It ought to be observ- 
ed, that this prosecution was not grounded 
upon any previous acts of sorcery that 
these people had been taken in, but upon 
experiments and charms, which the prose- 
cutors compelled them to use, and tried 
upon them. 

One of Mr. Throgmorton’s daughters 
had fits, and was ill; but there were no 
signs or thoughts of witchcraft, till this old 
mother Samuel, living near them, came in 
to see her, and sate in the chimney corner, 





* Glanvil’s Sadducismus Triumphatus, pp. 223—224. Ed. 1726. 
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with a bldck knit cap on her head; and 
when the child in her fit saw her, she said, 
she looked like an old witch, and from that 
time took a fancy that she had be itched 
her. After that, the other childrer. jad the 
same fears and fancies, and fits li 2 h:er’s. 
After this, the lady Cromwell, to whose 
husband these Samuels were tenants, came 
to Mr. Throgmorton’s house. She sent 
fur the old woman, and called her witch, 
and abused her, and pulled off her kercher, 
and cut off some of her grey hair, and gave 
it to Mrs. Throgmorton to burn for a 
charm. At night, this lady,—as was very 
likely she should, after such an ill day’s 
work,—dreamt of mother Samuel and her 
cat, and fell into fits; and about a year and 
a quarter after died. It was stated further 
on the trial, that there were nine spirits (or 
familiars) that belonged to these people, 
‘and called mother Samuel their old dame. 
Two of their names I have forgot, but the 
other seven were Pluck, Hardname, Catch, 
three Smacs (that were cousins) and Blew. 
The children were said to talk with these 
spirits in their fits. The standers-by, how- 
ever, neither saw any shapes, nor heard 
any voices, but only understood what the 
spirits said by the childrens’ answers, and 
by what the children told them afterwards.* 

The old woman confessed ; but, I pray, 
take notice how her confession was drawn 
from her. For about two years after the 


first accusation, she maintained her inno. 
cence strictly, and said they were wanton 
children. But by long ill usage, her hus. 
band on one side swearing at and beating 
her ; and on the other side, Mr. Throg- 
morton and the children scratching, and 
trying unfair tricks, and keeping her from 
her own house amongst his children,—for, 
contrary to all other cases, her presence was 
their preservation,—I reckon her health 
was so impaired, that one night she was va- 
poured to that degree, that they thought 
the devil was in her.+ 

Then observe how very forcibly they 
drew her confession from her. The chil. 
dren with tears begged that she would con. 
Jess. They said they should be well if she 
confissed, and they would forgive her from 
the bottom of their hearts; and besides 
that, they would intreat their parents and 
their friends, so much as in them lay, 
clearly to forgive and forget all that had 
passed. Still this would not do. She 
would not confess, she said, what was not 
true. But Mr. Throgmorton prevailed with 
her to charge the spirit in the name of God, 
that they might have no more fits. She 
yielded tv him, and then the children grew 
well. This surprised the poor woman, 
and very likely made her believe, that all 
had really proceeded from her ill tongue ; 
and having been told so often, that if she 
would but confess, all would be well, and 





* The following is a specimen of one of these delectable dialogues: it took place 





between the familiar, Smac, and ‘* Mistress Joan, the eldest daughter of Mr. Throg- 
morton, about sixteen years of age.” Mistress Joan. From whence come you, Mr. 
Smac, and what news do you bring? Smac. I come from fighting. Mistress Joan. 
With whom, I pray? Smac. With Pluck. Mistress Joan. Where did you fight, I 
pray ? Smac. In my old dame’s bakehouse, (which is an old house standing in old 
mother Samuel's yard) and we fought with great cowl-staves last night. Mistress Joan. 
And who got the mastery, I pray? Smaec. I did, for I broke Pluck’s head. Mistress 
Joan. 1 would that he had broke your head also. Smac. Is this all the thanks I shall 
get for my labour? Mistress Joan. Why do you look for thanks at my hands? I would 
you were all hanged vp, one against the other, and dame and all, for you are all naught : 
but it is no matter. I do not well to curse you; for God, I trust, will defend me from 
you all.” This exquisite piece of natural eloquence was delivered in evidence before an 
English judge, Anno Domini, 1595, and went far towards the condemnation of the un- 
fortunate delinquents, —O fempora ! 

+ Ford, in his admirable Drama of ** The Witch of Edmonton,” has put into the 
mouth of Elizabeth Sawyer (the witch) a speech, perfectly applicable to poor mother 
Samuel ; 

And why on me ? why should the envious world 
Throw all their scandalous malice upon me ? 

"Cause I am poor, deform'd, and ignorant, 

And like a bow buckled and bent together, 

By some more strong in mischiefs than myself, 

Must I for that be made a common sink 

For all the filth and rubbish of men’s tongues 

To fall and run into? Some call me witch, 

And, being ignorant of myself, they go 

About to teach me how to be one; urging, 

That my bad tongue (by their bad usage made s0) 
Lorespeaks their cattle, doth bewitch their corn, 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at nurse ; 
This they enforce upon me 3 and in part 

Make me to credit it, (Witch of Edmonton, Act II. Sec. 1.) 
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they forgive her, she cried and confessed ; 
but in a day or two she denied all again. 
Then Mr. Throgmorton was angry, and 
threatened to carry her before the Bishop 
at Bugden ; and upon condition that she 
might not be carried thither, she promised 
to confess again. provided it might be to 
Mr. ‘Throgmorton alone; but he secretly 
placed people under the window to hear 
what she said; and by this threatening 
promise and contrivance, he gained a se- 
cond confession. 


But this confession was not suffi- 
cient for the tender and scrupulous 
conscience of Mr. 'Throgmorton. He, 
consequently, invented a _ charm, 
which he declared had been revealed 
to him by spirits ; and so great was 
the influence which he had gained 
over the mind of this poor old wo- 
man, that he made her repeat it “a 
hundred times over.” It was as fol- 
lows :—“ I charge thee, thou Devil, 
as I love thee, and have authority over 
thee, and am a witch, and guilty of 
this matter, that thou suffer these 
children to be well at present.” The 
children, for whose benefit this damn- 
ing exhortation was uttered, had the 
faculty, it appears, of immediately 
recovering from their indisposition, 
so soon as they had heard this invo- 
cation; and it seems very evident, 
from a “narrative” of this trial, 
published the same year, that these 
children of Mr. Throgmorton were 
nothing more nor less than a pack of 
malicious and wicked impostors, in- 
stigated, no doubt, by their father, 
for some purpose best known to him- 
self. The writer of the “ narrative,” 
who was clearly no friend to the de- 
linquents, confesses, with much nai- 
veté, that the children would “ come 
out of their fits” at many other ab- 
surd experiments ;—as ‘“ carrying 
them abroad, or into the church- 
yard, or even turning their faces one 
way rather than another.”* It ap- 
pears, moreover, that these urchins 
never failed to display their pre- 
tended afflictions in the presence of 
Strangers, and that they derived a 
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reat deal of pleasure from the wons 

erment of those silly persons, who 
believed all that they saw and heard. 

The judge (Fenner) seems, also, 
to have been fully determined upon 
the destruction of this ill-fated fa- 
mily. Old Samuel sturdily declared 
his innocence, and, as no positive 
proof of guilt had appeared in evi- 
dence against him, this precious ex- 
pounder of the law told him, that 
“if he would not speak the words 
of the charm, the court would hold 
him guilty of the crime he was ac- 
cused of;” and thus this poor old 
man was urged to a_ confession, 
which, untrue and unjust as it was, 
occasioned his condemnation and 
death! <A _ circumstance occurred 
during the trial, which ought to have 
convinced every body of the inno- 
cence of the daughter, Agnes Sa- 
muel. This young girl seems to have 
been a girl of more than usual virtue 
and intelligence. The only crime, of 
which she was guilty, was hiding 
herself when the officers came to 
apprehend her, and repeating, by 
compulsion, the damnatory charm, 
already pronounced by her father 
and mother. She strenuously main- 
tained her innocence to the last ; and 
some persons near her advised her, 
as the only means of prolonging, and, 
perhaps, of preserving, her life, to 
plead that she was with child. But 
she heard the oe oe with indig- 
nation, and replied:—* No, I will 
never do that. It shall never be said, 
that I am both a witch and a w—e.” 
But even this honourable resolution 
had no effect upon the bigoted minds 
of her accusers. Nothing but the 
death of herself and her aged parents 
would satisfy their blood-thirsty per- 
secutors ; and the parents and their 
child were consequently executed at 
Huntingdon, a few days after their 
condemnation.t 

Four years after this trial, appear- 
ed at Edinburgh the “ Damonologic” 
of King James the First. Previous 
to this monarch’s accession to the 





* See a Narrative of the Tryal and Condemnation of the Witches of Warbois, 1593. 
+ “* That which makes this execution more remarkable is, that Sir Samuel Crom- 


well, husband to the aforesaid Lady Cromwell, having the goods of these p 


cople, to 


the value of forty pounds, escheated to him, as Lord of the Manor, gave the sai forty 
pounds to the mayor and aldermen of Huntingdon, for a rent-charge of forty shillings 
yearly, to be paid out of their town-lands, for an annual Lecture upon the subject of 
Witchcraft, to be preached at their town every Lady-day, by a Doctor or Batchelor of 


Divinity, of Queen’s College, Cambridge.” Hutchinson, p.101. Can any of our 
readers inform us whether this lecture is still delivered at Huntingdon ? 
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1 throne of England, several circum- 
y * stances had occurred to confirm and 


propagate the delusion which he ad- 

vocated. The condemnation of the 
aq witches of Warbois, the validity of 
whose crime was doubted by few, 
was a proof in the minds of the mul- 
titude, of the existence and terrific 
effects of witchcraft ; and this occur- 
rence alone furnished a sufficient 
plea for the prosecution of suspected 


i‘ e persons. Besides, the king, who 
? was much celgbrated for his wisdom, 
i« had, before his arrival in England, 





not only examined in person a wo- 
man (Agnes Symson*) accused of 
witchcraft, but had given a very 


; formal account of the practices and 
. illusions of evil spirits, the compacts 
of witches, the ceremonies used by 





them, the manner of detecting them, 
and the justice of punishing them, 
in the Dialogues of his “‘ Demono- 
logie,” written in the Scottish dia- 
lect, and published at Edinburgh as 
aforesaid. This book, soon after his 
accession, was re-printed in Lon- 
don;t and as the ready way to gain 
King James’s favour was to flatter 
his speculations, the system set forth 
in the “ Demonologie” was imme- 
yt diately adopted by all who desired 
either to gain preferment, or not to 
lose it. ‘The royal treatise, as may 
be readily supposed, completely su- 
perseded the work of Reginald Scot ; 
“every one,” as an old writer ob- 
serves, “ was very forward to read 
and admire the king’s book on so curi- 
ous a subject ;” and the “ Discove- 
rie of Witchcraft,” although it con- 
tained facts, collected with singular 
zeal and industry, and a most com- 
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plete exposition of their absurdity, 
was despised and ridiculed, white 
the pedantic treatise of the king was 
idolized, and all its preposterous de- 
tails fully credited. Hence the doc- 
trine of witchcraft was very power- 
fully inculcated ; and as the greatest 
part of mankind have no other rea- 
son for their opinions, than that they 
are in fashion, it cannot be doubted, 
but that the persuasion made rapid 
progress, since vanity and credulity 
co-operated so strongly in its favour. 
The infection soon reached the pare 
liament, and in the first year of King 
James a statute was passed, which 
repealed, in some measure, that en- 
acted in the 5th of Elizabeth, than 
which it was more comprehensive 
and severe, having for its object the 
more effectual punishment (as _ the 
preamble expresses it) of those detest- 
able slaves of the Devil, witches, sor- 
cerers, enchanters, and conjurors. } 
This statute is most carefully word- 
ed, and comprises every possible 
(and impossible) species of the crime, 
whose suppression it was intended to 
effect. It enacts, Ist, that if any 
person, or persons, shall use any in- 
vocation or conjuration of any evil 
or wicked spirit ;—2d, or shall con- 
sult, covenant with, entertain, em- 
ploy, feed, or reward any evil or ac- 
cursed spirit, to or for any intent or 
purpose ;—3d, or shall take up any 
dead man, woman, or child out of 
the grave, or the skin, bones, or any 
part of the dead person, to be em- 
ployed or used in any manner of 
witchcraft, sorcery, charms, or en- 
chantment ;—4th, or shall use, prac- 
tise, or exercise any sort of witch- 
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not dispute, for some ascribe it to others.” 
+ 
- 





consult with him, or to do some act. 





* Glanvil has given this examination verbatim; and precious nonsense it is. Sce 
Sadducismus Triumphatus, p. 399. ed. 1726. 

+ Two editions of the Dempnology were printed at Edinburgh (the first in 1597, the 
second in 1600) before James's accession to the throne; and a third in London, in the 
year of his accession. Webster, in his *‘ Displaying of supposed Witchcraft,” has 
noticed a Latin tract, attributed by some to the king. He says, “ There is a little 
treatise in Latine, titled “* Damonologia, fathered upan King James, how truly I shall 


ere was a most marked and formal distinction between these several species of 
offenders. Lord Coke has thus pithily described the difference. ‘ A conjuror, he that 
by the holy and powerfull names of Almighty God, invokes and conjures the devil, to 
A witch is a 
devill, to consult with him, or to do some act. 
she, qui carminibus aut cantiunculis deamonum adjurat. They were of ancient times 
called carmina, because in those days their charms were in verse. 


Carmina de clo possunt detrudere lunam. 
By rhymes they can pull down full soon 
From lofty sky the wond’ring moon. 


A sorcerer (sortilegus), quia utitur sortibus in cantationibus damonis. Coke, 3 Inst, 43. 


n that hath conference with the 
n inchanter, (incantator,) is he or 
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craft, sorcery, charm, or. enchant- 
ment ;—5th, whereby any person 
shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, 
consumed, pined, or lamed in any 
part of the body ;—6th, that every 
such person being convicted shall 
suffer death. It was further enact- 
ed, that if any person should attempt 
by sorcery to discover hidden trea- 
sures, or to restore stolen goods, or 
to provoke unlawful love, or to hurt 
anv man or beast, though the same 
were not effected, he or she should be 
imprisoned and stand in the pillory 
for the first offence, and suffer death 
for the second. Thus was this de- 
testable doctrine established, both by 
law and fashion ; and it became, not 
only unpolite, but criminal to doubt 
it: and as prodigies are always seen 
in proportion as they are expected, 
witches were every day discovered, 
and multiplied so fast in some places, 
that Bishop Hall mentions a village 
in Lancashire, where their number 
was greater than that of the houses.* 
Dreadful was the havoc now com- 
mitted amongst these unfortunate 
persons, whose age, poverty, and in- 
firmities marked them as fit objects 
of suspicion. From the accession of 
James the First, in the second year 
of the seventeenth century, to that of 
Anne, in the first year of the eigh- 
teenth, every item of this rigorous 
statute was acted upon and enforced 
with the most severe vigilance ; and 
however incredible it may appear, 
the enormous number of three thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-two t 
individuals were condemned and ex- 
ecuted in Great Britain alone, for the 
crimes of witchcraft, sorcery, or con- 
juration. Many others were tried, 
but either the charges against them 
were not sufficiently substantiated, 
or the judges were too wise and hu- 
mane to pronounce their condemna- 
tion, That the reader may have 
some idea of the expeditious and 
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summary manner in which these un- 
fortunate creatures were disposed of, 
and of the frivolous circumstances 
which were deemed worthy of ar- 
raignment before a public tribunal, 
we transcribe a few cases from a 
chronological table, prefixed to the 
last edition of Dr. Hutchinson’s His- 
torical Essay. 

1612. Fifteen indicted at Lancas- 
ter, and twelve executed. 

1615. Mary Smith hanged at Lynn, 
in Norfolk. She died very pious and 
resigned, and believed herself a witch. 

1618. There were two hanged at 
Lincoln, upon an indictment of be- 
witching the Earl of Rutland’s chil- 
dren. One old woman confessed 
that she rubbed one of the Lady Ca- 
therine’s handkerchiefs upon her cat 
Rutterkin, and bade her fly and go ; 
whereupon the cat whined, and cried 
mews; by which she understood that 
Rutterkin had no power over that 
young lady! Now, what should a cat 
cry but mew? (quoth the doctor.) 
And how could the poor silly old 
woman have been suffered to inter- 
pret that to her own destruction, if 
she had not been in the hands of 
fools ? And, therefore, (he continues) 
though many odd things were sworn 
by the country people; and though 
the two were hanged; and though 
there stand now in Bettesworth church 
marble statues of those children, with 
an inscription, importing that they died 
in their infancy by wicked practices, 
notwithstanding all these things, I 
say, I do not believe a word of it. 

1622. Edward Fairfax, of Fuyston, 
in the forest of Knaresborough, Esq. 
at York assizes, prosecuted six of his 
neighbours for supposed witchcraft 
upon his children. The common facts 
of imps and fits, and apparitions of 
the suspected witches were deposed, 
and the grand jury found the bills, 
and the judge heard what the wit- 
nesses had to say: but having a cer- 





* Johnson’s notes to Macbeth. Lancashire has always had the credit of having been 
plentifully stocked with witches, A great number were executed in that county after 
the enactment of King James’s statute ; “ but,” observes Dr. Grey, “ it was probably 
by judges, who ran in but too much with the court stream, and favoured the monarch’s 
opinion in his Demonology, and fancied, because they had their nightly meetings, they 
could be nothing else but witches, though in reality (as I have been informed, by one 
who read the narrative of them, published in those times,) they were nothing better nor 
worse than sheep-stealers!* Notes to Hudibras, Baldwyn’s Edition, 1820. 

_t We have spared no pains in ascertaining this point ; but with all our care and 
vigilance, we fear our calculation is by no means accurate. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that there was even a greater number executed in the time specified, than that 


which we have mentioned. 
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tificate of the sober behaviour of the 
accused persons, he directed the jury 
so well, that they acquitted them. 

1631. Seventeen Pendle Forest 
witches were condemned in Lancae 
shire, by the contrivance of a boy 
and his father.* 

1642. Mother Jackson condemned 
in London. 

1645. Fifteen condemned at Chelms- 
ford, in Essex, and hanged; some at 
Chelmsford, and some at Manning- 
tree; another died in gaol, another 
us going to execution. One was 
hanged at Cambridge the same year. 
She kept a tame frog, and it was 
sworn to be her imp. In this and the 
following year many were hanged at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, in Suffolk. I 
have been told near forty at the 
several times of execution, and as 
many more tn the county as made up 
three score. 

1646. Many hanged at Hunting- 
don, two of whom were Elizabeth 
Weed and John Winnick. 

1649. One at Gloucester, convicted 
for having sucked a sow, in the form 
of a little black creature. Great num- 
bers burnt in Scotland in these un- 
settled times: Mr. Ady saith many 
thousands. t 

1653. Catherine Huxly, hanged at 
W orcester, and Jane Lakeland, either 
hanged or burnt at Ipswich. 


Dilby, tried at York. Alice Hudson, 
said she received money from the de. 
vil, ten shillings at atime. About this 
period, Mary Johnson was tried at 
Hertford and hanged. She said, the 
devil appeared to her, cleaned her 
hearth of ashes, and hunted hogs out 
of the corn. She could not help 
laughing, she said, to see how he 
feazed them about! 

But the most remarkable trial on 
record, is that which took place be- 
fore Lord Chief Justice Hale, at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Anno 1664. One 
would have imagined that so eminent 
a scholar, and so good a man, would 
have discouraged rather than fostered 
this cruel and abominable delusion. 
But it was otherwise decreed, and 
this celebrated character, whose 
piety and theological reading (it has 
been well observed) seemed only to 
have the effect of rendering him cre- 
dulous and unrelenting, followed 
closely in the footsteps of his bigoted 
predecessors. The following is a re- 
lation of the principal incidents of 
this extraordinary proceeding, and it 
will plainly show, how strictly the 
letter of the law was enforced, and 
how horribly it affected the well-be- 
ing and security of the community. 

Amy Duny and Rose Cullender 
stood indicted for practising the arts 
of sorcery and witchcraft ; and seve- 


1664. Alice Hudson and Doll ral witnesses gave evidence as to the 





* This boy, who was only eleven years of age, must have been one of the veriest 
rascals that ever existed. In a deposition made at Padham, before Richard Shuttle- 
worth and John Starkey, Esquires, two of his Majesty’s Justices of the peace for the 
county of Lancaster, the following facts, with others equally fearful and miraculous, are 
related. ‘* The deponent saith, that upon All-Saints’ day last past, he, this informer, 
being with one Henry Parker, a near door neighbour to him, in Wheatly Lane, desired 
the said Parker to give him leave to gather some bullies, which he did; in gathering 
whereof he saw two greyhounds, namely, a black and a brown; one came running over 
the next field towards him, he verily thinking one of them to be Mr. Nutter’s, and the 
other to be Mr. Robinson's, the said gentlemen then having such like: and saith, the 
said greyhounds came to him, and fawned on him, they having about their necks, either 
of them a collar, unto each of which was tied a string: which collars (as this informer 
affirmeth) did shine like gold. And he, thinking that some either of Mr. Nutter’s, or Mr. 
Robinson's family should have followed them, yet seeing nobody did follow them, took 
the same greyhounds, thinking to course with them.” The long and short of all this, is 
the transformation of one of the greyhounds into “ one Dickenson’s wife,” a person well 
known to this malicious urchin, whose testimony, although it convinced a Jury, and ob- 
tained from them a verdict of guilty against seventeen females, did not make quite so 
formidable an impression upon the Judge, who consequently obtained a reprieve. Four of 
these ancient women were sent to London to be questioned by the Bishop of Chester 
** touching their crimes,” where they were * viewed and examined by his Majesty’s 
Physicians and Surgeons, and afterwards by his Majesty himself and the council.” The 
result of this examination was the detection of the boy's machinations, who, with his fa- 
ther, was duly punished. See Webster's Displaying of Supposed Witcheraft, ch, xiv. 
p. 276, &c. and ch. xvii. p. 347, Kc. Ed. 1677. 

+ See ** A Candle in the Dark: shewing the Divine cause of the distractions of the 
whole Nation of England and of the Christian World; by Thomas’ Ady, MA. 1656.” 
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crimes imputed to them. — The pro- 
secutors appear to have evinced great 
zeal and eagerness in their proceed- 
ings. They laid thirteen indictments 
against the prisoners, comprehend- 
ing many charges, founded on facts 
performed, not immediately previous 
to their apprehension, but so long as 
any of the witnesses could remember. 
The sum of all the evidence given is 
briefly as follows. Against Amy 
Duny, it was sworn, that she once 
said, “ that the devil would not let 
her rest till she were revenged on one 
Cornelius Sandwell’s wife ;” that she 
told the said Sandwell’s wife, that, if 
she did not fetch home her geese from 
the common, they would be destroy- 
ed,—and they were destroyed ; that, 
if Cornelius Sandwell (whose tenant 
she was) did not repair the chimney 
of her house, it would fall,—and it 
did fall. Then there was terrible 
testimony concerning a firkin of fish, 
which went far to prove the bewitch- 
ing abilities of poor Amy. Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Sandwell’s brother had sent 
her a firkin of fine Yarmouth her- 
rings as a present; but when she 
went to fetch it, the sailors told her 
that they believed the devil was in 
it, for it leaped into the sea, and was 
gone; and, as Mrs. Sandwell very 
sagely concluded, all this happened 
at the instigation of Amy Duny. 
John Soames (another witness) de- 
posed “that he had three carts to 
carry corn. One of them wrenched 
Amy Duny’s house, upon which she 
came out in a rage (as who would 
not?) and threatened ;—that this 
same cart was afterwards over-turn- 
ed twice or thrice that day ;—that 
the cart was also set fast in a gate- 
head, although they could perceive 
that it did not touch the posts.” But 
the most material evidence was that 
deposed by Dorothy Dunent, whose 
children these unhappy prisoners 
were said to have bewitched. They 
were afflicted with fits (the usual 
malady) which Amy Duny and Rose 
Cullender had positively and plainly 
predicted. There was also a charge 
lor bewitching one Susan Chandler, 
‘‘ who looked very thin, and felt a 
pricking, like pins, in her stomach.” 
Chis evidence, with more of a like 
character, having been circumstan- 
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tially detailed, the judge and jury 
were very much inclined to doubt its 
veracity ; and there was a pause in 
the proceedings. It was resolved, 
however, that the case should be re- 
ferred to “Sir Thomas Browne, of 
Norwich, the famous physician of 
his time,” who was then in court. 
This was accordingly done, and Sir 
Thomas declared it was his opinion, 
« that the devil, in such cases, did 
work upon the bodies of men and 
women, upon a natural foundation, 
(that is) to stir up and excite such 
humours superabounding in their bo- 
dies to a great excess, whereby he 
did, im an extraordinary mamner, 
afflict them with such distempers as 
their bodies were most subject to, as 
particularly appeared in the children 
of Dorothy Dunent; for he conceived, 
that these swounding fits were natu- 
ral, and nothing else but that they 
call the mother, but on/y heightened 
toa great excess by the subtilty of the 
devil co-operating with the malice of 
these which we term witches, at whose 
instance he doth the villainies.”* This 
at once decided the point, in the 
minds of all but Lord Hale, who still 
had his doubts; “ but he proceeded 
in such fear, and with so much cau- 
tion, that he would not so much as 
sum up the evidence, but left it to 
the jury, with a prayer, ‘ That 
the great God of Heaven would 
direct their hearts in this weighty 
matter.’ ” 

The consequence of this irresolu- 
tion in the Chief Justice was fatai to 
the prisoners, for in less than half an 
hour, the jury brought them in guilty 
upon al] the thirteen several indict- 
ments; and they were condemned 
and executed,—declaring their imno- 
cence to the last. 

We must now bring this paper to 
a termination. It has already far 
exceeded the limits we had intended 
at first to devote to it; but our ob- 
ject has been to show the prevalence 
and effect of witchcraft at a period 
when our ancestors could not plead 
barbarism in extenuation of their 
folly. Our future views of the sub- 
ject will comprise the imputed attri- 
butes and ceremonies of witchcraft, 
with its origin, progress, and annihi- 
lation. R. 





_* See “ A Trial of Witches at the Assizes held at Bury St. Edmund's, for the 
County of Suffolk, on the 10th of March, 1664) before Sir M. Hale, Knight.” Also 
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The Approach of Spring. 


THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


Awp once again, thou lovely Spring, 
Thy sight the day beguiles ; 

For fresher greens the fairy ring, 

The daisy brighter smiles : 

The winds, that late with chiding voice 
Would fain thy stay prolong, 

Relent, while little birds rejoice, 

And mingle into song. 


Undaunted maiden, thou shalt find 
Thy home in gleaming woods, 

Thy mantle in the southern wind, 
Thy wreath in swelling buds ; 

And may thy mantle wrap thee round, 
And hopes still warm and thrive, 
And dews with every morn be found 
To keep thy wreath alive. 


May coming suns, that tempt thy flowers, 
Smile on as they begin ; 

And gentle be succeeding hours 

As those that bring thee in: 

Full lovely are thy dappled skies, 

Pearl'd round with promised showers, 
And sweet thy blossoms round thee rise 
To meet the sunny hours. 


The primrose bud, thy early pledge, 
Sprouts ‘neath each woodland tree, 
And violets under every hedge 
Prepare a seat for thee: 

As maid just meeting woman’s bloom, 
Feels love's delicious strife, 

So Nature warms to find thee come 
And kindles into life. 


Through hedgerow leaves, in drifted heaps, 
As left by stormy blast, 

The little hopeful blossom peeps, 

And tells of winter past ; 

While odd leaves flutter from the woods, 
That hung the season through ; 

And leave their place for swelling buds 

To spread their leaves anew. 


"Mong wither'd grass upon the plain, 

That lent the blast a voice, 

The tender green appears again, 

And creeping things rejoice ; 

Each warm bank shines with early flowers, 
Where oft a lonely bee 

Drones, venturing on in sunny hours, 

Its humming song to thee. 


The birds are busy on the wing, 
The fish play in the stream ; 

And many a hasty curdled ring, 
Crimps round the leaping bream ; 
The buds unfold to leaves apace, 
Along the hedgerow bowers, 
And many a child with rosy face 
Is seeking after flowers. 
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The Approach of Spring. 


The soft wind fans the violet blue, 

Its opening sweets to share, 

And infant breezes, waked anew, 

Play in the maidens’ hair ; 

Maidens that freshen with thy flowers, 
To charm the gentle swain, 

And dally, in their milking hours, 
With lovers’ vows again. 


Bright dews illume the grassy plain, 
Sweet messengers of morn, 

And drops hang glistening after rain 
Like gems on every thorn ; 

And though the grass is moist and rank 
Where dews fall from the tree, 

The creepy sun smiles on the bank 
And warms a seat for thee. 


The eager morning earlier wakes 

To glad thy fond desires, 

And oft its rosy bed forsakes 

Ere night’s pale moon retires ; 

Sweet shalt thou feel the morning sun 
To warm thy dewy breast, 

And chase the chill mist’s purple dun 
That lingers in the west. 


Her dresses Nature gladly trims, 

To hail thee as her Queen, 

And soon shall fold thy lovely limbs 

In modest garb of green: 

Each day shall like a lover come 

Some gifts with thee to share, 

And swarms of flowers shall quickly bloom 
To dress thy golden hair. 


All life and beauty warm and smile 
Thy lovely face to see, 

And many a hopeful hour beguile 

In seeking joys with thee: 

The sweetest hours that ever come 
Are those that thou dost bring, 

And sure the fairest flowers that bloom 
Are partners of the Spring. 


I’ve met the Winter’s biting breath 

In Nature’s wild retreat, 

When Silence listens as in death, 

And thought its wildness sweet ; 

And I have loved the Winter’s calm 
When frost has left the plain, 

When suns that morning waken’d warm 
Left eve to freeze again. 


I’ve heard in Autumn’s early reign 

Her first, her gentlest song ; 

I’ve mark’d her change o'er wood and plain, 
And wish’d her reign were lon 

Till winds, like armies, gather'd round, 
And stripp’d her colour’d woods, 

And storms urged on, with thunder sound, 
Her desolating floods. 
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And Summer's endless stretch of green, 
Spread over plain and tree, 

Sweet solace to my eyes has been, 

As it to all must be; 

And I have stood his burning heat, 

And breathed the sultry day, 

And walk'd and toil’d with weary feet, 
Nor wish'd his pride away. 


And oft I’ve watch'd thy greening buds, 
Brush'd by the linnet’s wing, 


When, like a child, 


the gladden’d woods 


lirst lisp the voice of Spring ; 

W hen tlowers, like dreams, peep every day, 
Reminding what they bring, , 

I’ve watch’d them, and am warm'd to pay 


A preference to Spring. 


Joun Crane. 








ADDITIONS TO LORD ORFORD'’S ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS. 
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ly is no uncommon thing to con- 
demn, at one time, that which at 
another, we readily fall in with; or 
to pursue with eagerness that which 
we have betore slighted. When Mr. 
Park's edition of Horace Walpole’s 
very entertaining Catalogue of our 
Roval and Noble Authors made its 
appearance, in 1806, I well remem- 
ber thinking, that he had spoiled one 
of the most delightful lounging books 
in our language, by carrying his ime 
provements too far, by overloading 
it with notes, and extending it with 
unnecessary extracts. As a just re- 
tribution, however, for my too hasty 


KING JAMES 
Was transmitted to posterity by 
the courtier-like pens of his day, as 
the deepest divine, most acute dis- 
putant, truly accomplished scholar, 
and genuine poet, this wicked world 
was ever blessed with,— 
Paciticus doctus Jacobus, Solomonque se- 


cundus. 


But a practical critic, one of those 
experienced judges ot literature, the 
booksellers, pronounced a very diffe- 
rent sentence upon his Majesty’s per- 
tormances; a sentence, we fear, which 
time and experience have confirmed. 

I have sent you (says the learned Tho- 
mins Lydyat, in a letter to Mr., afterwards 
Archbishop, Usher) the King’s book in 
Tatin, against Vorstius, yet scant dry from 
the press; which Mr. Norton, who hath the 
matter wholly in his own hands, swore to me 
ot print, unless he might have 
to print it: a sufficient argument 


, 


he would n 


money 





censure, I myself, soon after, stum- 
bled on one or two articles which had 
escaped the researches even of the 
indefatigable editor, and having 
since, from time to time, sinned on, 
by adding yet another and ano- 
ther memorandum to my stock, the 
collection became tolerably bulky. 
I now send one or two of these nugw 
literarie for the pages of the Lonpon 
Macazine, hoping that, as a curious 
and not common document will occa- 
sionally be discovered amongst them, 
my contribution may not be entirely 
unacceptable. 


THE FIRST 

to make me content with my manuscript 
lying still unprinted, unless he equivocat- 
ed: but see how the world is changed! 
Time was, when the kest book-printers 
and sellers, would have been glad to be be- 
holding to the meanest book-makers, Now 
Mr. Norton, not long since the meanest of 
many book-printers and sellers, so talks and 
deals, as if he would make the noble King 
James, I may well say the best book- 
maker of this his own, or any, kingdom 
under the sun, be glad to be beholding to 
him: any marvel therefore, if he think to 
make such a one as I am his vassal! 

Poor Lydyat, the antagonist of 
Scaliger, the friend of Prince Henry, 
of Chaloner, and of Usher, was then 
anxious to publish some additions to a 
most learned and elaborate treatise 
he had before printed, De Emenda- 
tione Temporum; but we see, even 
those days, booksellers knew, and 
exercised their power, and upon al! 
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author crowned with something more seems to have mict with his compli- 
substantial than bays. mentary strains, written during a 


Among the various poetical rarities visit to his favourite Buckingham, at 
attributed to the peaceful monarch, Burleigh; nor am I aware that they 
yeither Lord Orford nor Mr. Park have been ever before printed. 


Verses made by the Ringe, when he was entertayned at Burley, in Rutlandshiec, 
hy my L. Marquesse of Buckingham, August, 1621. 

The heauens that wept perpetually before, 

Since we came hither, show theyr smilinge cleere. 

This goodlye house it smiles, and all this store 
Of huge prouision smiles vpon vs heere. 

The buckes and stagges in fatt they seeme to smile: 

God send a smilinge boy within a while. 

Votum,a Vow, and Wish, for the Felicity or Fertility of the Owners of this House. 

If euer, in the April of my dayes, 

I satt upon Parnassus’ forked hill, 
And there, inflam’d with sacred fury still, 
sy pen proclaim’d our great Apollo’s praise : 

Grant, glistringe Phoebus, with thy golden rayes, 
My earnest wish which I present thee heere, 
Beholdinge of this blessed couple deere, 

Whose vertues pure no pen can duly blaze. 

Thou, by whose heat the trees in fruit abound, 
Blesse them with fruit delicious, sweet and fayre, 
That may succeed them in their vertues rare ! 

Firme plant them in their natiue soyle and ground! 


Thou Joue! that art the only God indeed, 
My prayer heare: sweet Jesu! interceed. 

These are faithfully copied from a manuscript in the Bodleian. The fol- 
lowing are taken from a transcript im the hand-writing of Camden the anti- 
quary and topographical historian, who entitles them, 

Verses ascribed to the King’s Maiesty, Dec. 9, 1618. 
Yee men of Brittaine! wherefore gaze yee so 
Vpon an angry starr ? when, as yee know, 
The sumne must ture to darke, the moone to bloode, 
And then ’t will be to-late for to turne good. 
Oh! be so happy then, whilest time doth last, 
As to remember Doomes day is not past, 
And misinterprett not, with vaine conceipt, 
The carracter you see on Heauen’s gate ; 
Which, though itt bring the world some news from fate, 
The letter’s such, that no man can translate. 
And, for to ghess at God Almightie’s mind 
Were such a thing might cossen all mankind. 
Therefore I wish the curious man to keepe 
His rash imagination till hee sleepe : 
Then let him dreame of famin, plague and warr, 
And thinke the match with Spain hath rays’d the starr. 
Or lett him feare that I, their prince, or minion, 
Will shortly change, or, which is worse, religion. 
And, that he may haue nothing elce to feare, 
Lett him walk Paules, and meete the Divell there. 
Or if he be a Puritan, and ’scapes 
Jesuits salute him in their proper shapes, 
Their ielosies I would not haue bee treason 
In him whose fancy ouerrules his reason. 
Yett, to be sure he did no hurte, ’twere fitt 
He should be bould to pray for no more witt, 
Butt only to conceale his dreame, for there 
Are they that would beleeue all he dares feare. 
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The comet to which his Majesty 


alludes, — in the latter end of 


1618, and occasioned great dismay 
in the minds of his faithful subjects, 
who, young and old, were fain to be- 
lieve that the end of the world was 
coming. The panic was universal : 
business was every where at a stand ; 
Paul's walk crowded with frightened 
inquirers; its quire more fully attend- 
ed than usual, by those who fancied 
they had now no time to spare; 
whilst reams of paper were printed 
with prognostications, warnings, calls 
to repentance, and the like ; till Dr. 
Bainbridge, the mathematician, pub- 
lished a treatise calculated to give 
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general comfort, for it went to show 
that the enemy so dreaded was sti)! 
at a considerable distance, “ as fa, 
above the moon (says he) as the 
moon is above the earth.” That 
learned and discreet knight, Sir Ri- 
chard Baker, sagely observes, some 
thirty years after, “ what it portend- 
ed is onely known to God!” but he 
afterwards very positively assures us, 
that “ the sequell of it was, that in- 
finite slaughters and deyastations fol- 
lowed upon it, both in Germany and 
other countries.” King James, it 
seems, though he believed in witches, 
had not much faith in the stars. 


KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Aubrey, who dearly loved, and im- 
plicitly believed, the marvellous, tells 
us, that when James the First was 
about to depart for England, in order 
to receive the crown, an old man, 
dressed like a hermit, came to take 
leave of him. His visitor was second- 
sighted. Ile took little notice of 
Prince Henry, but addressing him- 
self to the Duke of York, “ fell a 
weeping, to think what misfortunes 
he should undergo, and that he should 
be one of the miserablest, unhappy 


commencement of the last century. 
About that time, there was an idea 
of collecting them for publication, 
but a learned and eminent literary 
character of the day very strongly 
urges, in a letter to the Bishop of 
Rochester, that they should not be 
printed ; observing that “ they would 
detract very much from his reputa- 
tion, and somewhat from his inte- 
grity.” 

I met with the following amongst 
a collection of papers, from Dr. 




















princes that ever was.” Mead’s collection. It is addressed to 

A vast number of Charles’s letters the Duke of Buckingham, after the 
are still im private hands, and there capture of the Isle of Rhé, in 1627. 
were probably many more at the 

Steenie,—L have receaued y¢ yoyfull newes of your happie success in y° 
taking of Re, by Dic Greame. 1 pray God to giue you as much content- 
ment alwais, as I receaued then; and then I asseur you ye will be in no 
danger to dy of melancolie. Beecher lykwais gaue me two letters from you, 
out of which I haue taken suche notes, as to know what ye desyer and want, 
then burned them. After thease, ere yesternight, I haue receaued another, 
all which by this occasion ye shall see some answer to, though I hope to 
please you better in my actions, then my words. I haue made reddie a 
supply of victualles, munition, 400 men for recrutes, and 14,000 pounds 
readdie mortie to bee brought to you by Beecher, who by the grace of God 
shall sett saile within thease eight dayes. Two regiments of a thousand 
men a peece, victualle for three monthes, shall be embarked by y* tenth of 
September. I haue sent for as manie officers from y* Low Cuntries as may 
hee had ; of which, till my next, I can giue you no parfaite account. I hope 
lykwais ye shall haue 2,000 men out of Scotland vnder y® command of my 
Lo. Morton, and Sir Willam Balfore. So far for supplyes, which by tlie 
grace of God I shall send speedilie to you, and you may certainlie expect. 

Now I shall giue you my opinion in some things that Beecher has heen 
talking withe me, and that I haue understood by your last dispatche. And 
first, in case the Frenche Kinge should dye, what were to be done upon it. 
My opinion is (and not without aduysment) that you ar to prosecute the warr, 
aud by no meanes to be the first motioner of treaties; for it is bothe ‘lis- 
honnorable and unsafe, considering what men of faithes the French of late 
hath proued themselfes. But if they should offer, then to harken, but not to 
belife too hastilie. And beliue it, this is the best way to gaine our cheefe 
ends ; tor certainelie making showes, or being indeed desyrous of a treatie 
betore they of themeelfes demande it, may muche hurt vs, no way helpe vs. 
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I have seene a draught of a manifest which ye haue sent my Lo. Con- 
way, which if ye haue not yet published, I would wishe you to alter one 
point in it, which is, that wheras ye seeme to make the cause of religion the 
only reason that made me take armes ; I would onlie have you declare it the 
cheefe cause, you hauing no need to name anie other, so that ye may leaue 
those of the religion to thinke what they will. But I thinke it muche incon- 
uenient, by a manifest to be tyed onlie to that cause, of this warr ; for cases 
may happen, that may force me goe against my declaration (beiag penned 


so) which I should be loathe should fall out. 
] haue sett three maine projects afoote, — manie smale) Mint, in- 


creasing of the Customes by imposing on the 


00ke of rates, and raiseing of a 


Banke. The two first I shall certainelie goe speedilie through withall ; the 
last is most difficult, but I haue good hopes of it. 
So going to bed, and wishing thee as much happiness and good success as 


thy owen hart can desyer, I rest 


Your louing, faithfull, constant frend, 


Cuarces R. 


I cannot ommit to tell you that my wyfe and I wer neuer better togeather. 
She, upon this action of yours, shoing herselfe so louing to me, by her dis 
cretion upon all occasions, that it makes vs all wonder and estime her. 








NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 
——Que fuit durum pati 


Meminisse dulce est.—Sencca. 


The sullen passage of thy weary voyage 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return.—Shakspeare. 


Ir was on the 28th of August, 
1816, that I embarked at Gravesend, 
and sailing the following morning, 
we soon reached the Downs, where 
we could not come to anchor, the 
wind blowing hard on shore. In the 
evening of the 31st, so violent a 
gale came on that several coasting 
vessels were wrecked in the night, 
and even our topmasts were damaged. 
lhe gale lasted all night, and in the 
morning it was our lot to pick up 
five men and a boy, the crew of a 
sloop laden with Portland stone from 
Weymouth: the vessel, which could 
not be lightened, soon afterwards 
went down in our sight. We now 
found ourselves near Cherbourg, and, 
therefore, tacked to make for Spit- 
head to repair our tops. The wind 
had by this time abated ; the morn- 
ing of the 2d of September dawned 
calm and fair, and we found our- 
selves off the Isle of Wight. It was 
not till the next evening that we 
could attain anchorage in St. Helen’s 
ae where we eventually waited 
or a fair wind twelve days ; lodging 
+ shore, like Henry F ielding upon 
18 Voyage to Lisbon ; but not like 


~ ~— with so many enters 
OL, ° 





taining adventures, or rather, not 
like him gifted with so humorous 
or philosophic a mind to create or re« 
cord them. 


Oh reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring ; 
Oh gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in every thing. 


It was not till the 16th of Septem- 
ber that we weighed anchor for the 
last time; and it cost us three or 
four days more to pass the Land’s 
End. We posted rapidly through 
the bay of Biscay in a gale ; but not 
before the abatement of the wind 
gave us full proof of the heavy swell 
of this far-famed cauldron. The 
great boil was of course more moun- 
tainous after, than during the storm, 
and this must be that misery infer- 
nal which Shakspeare meant by the 
words— 





Imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round 
about 

The pendent world. 

On the 26th we emerged from this 
eternal sea-quake, and on the 30th 
made the island of Porto Santo, and 
soon afterwards Madeira came in 
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sight. We sailed between these 
islands, and though we touched at 
neither, the very neighbourhood had 
the refreshing effect of the first stage, 
the first inn. In the morning we lay 
to in Funchal bay, with the intention 
of landing for an hour, but were re- 
fused that permission, because we 
had procured no bill of health, for 
half a guinea, from the Portuguese 
consul in London. We were forbid 
from the Leo rock, a smaller rock 
by the side of which more resembled 
a huge sitting beast, elevating his 
mouth—a lion in the path! After a 
sultry row back to our ship of ten 
miles, we made away from this in- 
hospitable island, with a fair breeze, 
which continued for two days. In 
the morning of the 3d of October we 
passed the island of Palma,—the 
loftiest land we had yet seen, and it 
was not till the 6th that we crossed 
the tropic of Cancer. On this day 
the first flying fish were seen, spark- 
ling from the waves in shoal-flights, 
and descending into them again as 
quickly. ‘They can only fly while 
their finny wings are wet. A day 
or two afterwards we first witnessed, 
in the dark of night, alongside the 
vessel, that phosphorescent appear- 
ance of the sea, which is attributed 
by Capt. Cook to a luminous ani- 
mal. On the evening of the 9th the 
island of St. Jago was in sight see 
of the Cape de Verds), and, intending 
to water at Port Praya, we bore up 
off the land till day-light the next 
morning, when we _ unfortunately 
passed it, mistaking it for Mayo; 
that which we took for St. Jago turn- 
ing out to be Fogo. We were, there- 
fore, fain to pursue cur course, there 
being no convenience for watering at 
Fogo. Thus we were again disap- 
pointed, of our landing. This day we 
saw many bonitos (scomber pelamis 
and albicores (scomber rea 
leap out of the water to the height 
of five feet, when they turned in the 
air and fell into the sea again. On 
the next day the island of Brava was 
in sight, and on the 13th the thermo- 
meter attained its greatest height 
during the voyage, namely, 83°. 

My journal now presents no other 
record than that of a calm for a 
fortnight upon the burning line. A 
calm is the very bane of a ship ; there 
ave few quarters from which the 
wind can blow that a sailor cannot 
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make some course upon ; but a calm 
isdeath. Dr. Donne had felt what ‘+t 
was to be becalmed on the line, before 
he wrote thus: 


Our storm is past, and that storm's ty- 
rannous rage 
A stupid calm, but nothing it doth suage. 
The fable is inverted; and far more 
A block afflicts now than a stork before ; 
Storms chafe, and soon wear out them. 
Selves or us; 
In calms heav'n laughs to see us languish 
thus. 
As steady as I could wish that my thoughts 
were, 
Smooth as thy mistress’ glass, or what shines 
there, 
The sea is now; and as the isles which we 
Seek when we can move, our ships rooted be: 
In one place lay 
Feathers and dust, to-day and yesterday. 





We were now almost constantly 
visited by that elegant and com- 
panionable little bird called by the 
sailors Mother Carey’s Chicken. _ It 
is the procellaria pelagica, or stormy 
petrel ; but we found it by no means 
the forerunner of storms. It is black, 
with a white rump, and flies close 
to the waves like a swallow. lis 
legs are long like a lark’s, and it 
rests its tired body by literally tread- 
ing upon the sea, with its wings ex- 
panded, whence it is called petrel, 
after St. Peter. It does not swim. 
It is delightful to see it evade the rise 
of every wave, which it never suffers 
to wet it, close as it flies to the sea. 

On the 26th October we fell in 
with a Spanish or Portuguese insur- 
gent pirate. In return for our ac- 
count of ourselves, she gave us some- 
thing like Scrub’s budget of news: 
she showed no colours, but said she 
came ‘“ from sea,” and was bound 
“to sea;” which put me in mind 
of the Devil’s answer (to the ques- 
tion in Job), “from going to and fro 
in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it.” . 

On the next day we were gratified 
by a sight of the fish called by the 
seamen the Portuguese Man of War, 
and described by Capt. Cook as thie 
Holuthuria Physalis of Linneus. It 
is a species of mollusca of the nau- 
tilus kind. 

On the 28th October we met the 
Millwood of New York, bound from 
Canton to Europe with tea, which 
afforded us an opportunity of writing 
home. 
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On the 4th November we crossed 
the equinoctial line, and were after- 
wards favoured by fair winds to Rio 
de Janeiro. On the 12th, we had 
the good fortune of another means 
of writing to England, by meet- 
ing two transports from Rio: and on 
the 18th, in the morning, we saw 
the coast of Brazil, as we stood into 
the bay of St. Ann’s. The next day 
we saw, for the first time, two large 
albatrosses (diomedia exulans). This 
bird had long possessed a great in- 
terest in my mind, from the conspi- 
cuous part it plays in Mr. Coleridge’s 
wonderful ballad of the “ Ancient 
Marinere.” The idea of this tale is, 
doubtless, taken from the following 

assage in Capt. George Shelvocke’s 
Vera, 1719. 


We had continued squalls of sleet, snow, 
and rain, and the heavens were perpetu- 
ally hid from us by gloomy dismal clouds. 
One would think it impossible any thing 
could live in so rigid a climate; and, in- 
deed, we all observed, we had not the 
sight of one fish of any kind since we were 
come to the southward of Strait le Maire, 
nor one sea bird, except a disconsolate 
black albatross, who accompanied us seve- 
ral days, hovering about as if he had lost 
himself ; till Simon Hatley, my second 
captain, observing, in one of his melan- 
choly fits, that this bird was always hover- 
ing near us, imagined, from his colour, 
that it might be some ill omen, and being 
encouraged in his superstition by the con- 
tinued series of contrary tempestuous winds, 
which had oppressed us ever since we had 
got into this sea, he, after some fruitless 
attempts, at length shot the albatross, per- 
haps not doubting that we should have a 
fair wind after it.” 


_The poet has certainly worked this 
hint up into an awful and beautiful 
poem ; but landsmen make a great 
mistake when they attribute to sea- 
birds the habit of resting upon the 
ships they follow. It is only the poor 
land-bird, accidentally blown off the 


shore, 


In mare lassatis volucris vaga decidit alis, 


that is glad to rest “ upon the mast 
or shrouds ;” no albatross would 

come for food, or play to a mari- 
ner's halloo.” It is out of an alba- 
trees power to rise from a ship’s 
deck ; it has always great difficulty 
in rising from the sea, and begins by 
Scrambling along the waves: its 
wig has no less than five joints to 
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spread before the bird can fairly get 
under weigh : 


Parva motu primo mox sese attollit in auras. 


As he makes wing he gets power. 
Mr. Wilson has fallen into a similar 

error in the following passage in the 

“¢ Isle of Palms.” 

But sea-birds he oft had seen before, 

Following the ship in hush or rear, 

The loss of their resting mast deplore, 

With wild and dreary cries. 


I would not be pedantic ; and am 
aware that Mr. Campbell’s line 


Doom’d the long isles of Sydney’s cove to 
see, 
is just as good as ever, after the 
reader is told that there are no long 
isles even in Port Jackson, and none 
at all in Sydney cove. But merely 
descriptive 
Authors, before they write, should read, 


if they have not had an opportunity 
of seeing. Mr. Campbell himself, in 
his poetical specimens, has selected 
a passage from the late Mr. Head- 
ley’s poems, in which that tasteful 
young student undertakes to describe 
New Zealand. To be sure he calls 
upon Fancy to conjure up the pic 
ture ; and a pure fancy-piece it is. 


Lo! at her call, New Zealand’s wastes arise, 

Casting their shadows far along the main, 

Whose brows cloud-capt in joyless majesty, 

No human foot hath trod since time began ; 

Here death-like silence ever-brooding 
dwells, 

Save when the watching sailor startled 
hears, 

Far from his native land, at darksome night, 

The shrill-ton’d petrel, or the penguin’s 
voice, 

That skim their trackless flight on lonely 
wing, 

Through the black regions of a nameless 
main. 


Surely Mr. Headley might have 
learned from Capt. Cook that New 
Zealand is well-peopled ; if not that 
the penguin does not fly, but swims: 
and where did he get the “ shrill 
toned petrel?” I never heard it. 

On this same day we saw also 
several dolphins gpm yess hippu- 
rus), one of which we caught with 
a hook and line, and killed. It was 
the most beautiful creature I ever 
saw ; its colours shifting into an end- 
less variety of blues, greens, and yel- 
lows; its back blues and greens, its 
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belly yellows, orange, or gold, spotted 

with blues and lilacs; its fins like a 

peacock’s neck; in short, it is the 

‘< very very peacock” of fishes. No- 

thing but the last scene of a panto- 

mime can approach its brilliancy ; 

and then, it is as much superior to 

that as nature is to art. So died our 

coryphena hippurus; and so mora- 

lizes the noble poet of our times, in 

one of his sullen fits :— 

Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour, as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and 
all is grey. 





The likeness of this idea occurs in 
the following weak, cold, wire-drawn 
*y. ’ . ” 

passage of Falconer’s “ Shipwreck ; 
but the condensation, the applica- 
tion, the moral, are all Lord Byron’s! 


But while his heart the fatal jav’lin thrills, 

And flitting life escapes in sanguine rills, 

What radiant changes strike the astonish’d 
sight, 

What glowing hues of mingled shade and 
light ; 

Not equal glories gild the lucid west, 

With parting beams all o’er profusely drest. 


These sights consoled us for the 
loss of land this day, and on the next 
the new world was again in view. 
On the following morning (21st Nov.) 
we were brought in sight of the har- 
bour of Rio de Janeiro, and came to 
anchor there in the evening. It was 
under a glowing sunset, with a light 
fair breeze, that we glided into this 
sublime and beautiful harbour. The 
hilly points of land, past which we 
sailed, were covered with (to _ 
exotic vegetation, and the woode 
mountains of the distance were ob- 
viously un-European. It was like sail- 
ing in a ship of heaven into a new 
planet. It comes not within my plan 
to copy full, true, and particular ac- 
counts from histories, or voyages and 
travels ; suffice it to say, that on the 
following morning I went on shore 
for nearly a fortnight, during which 
time I saw enough of America to 
appreciate its grandeur and fertility, 
and of the Portuguese to estimate 
their pettiness and barbarity. I made 
one considerable excursion into the 
interior, namely, to the waterfalls of 
Tejeuca, distant three leagues. The 
party was made by my friend, the 
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Chevalier L orff, the Russian 
Consul General. The whole road 
lay along narrow passes, round ro- 
mantic mountains, in many parts 
very steep and precipitous. Mag- 
nificent aloes, and warm orange-trees 
with their fruit, 


Like golden lamps in a green night, 


grew spontaneously; and frequent 
streams refreshed, and cascades il- 
lustrated the landscape. We took 
our breakfast under the first, and our 
dinner under the second waterfall. 
The first meal was made before the 
cottage of two intelligent French- 
men, who had commenced a coflve 
plantation here. The scenery and 
properties made me fancy myself on 
the stage of a theatre. A French 
nobleman, who is building a house 
in the neighbourhood, came walking 
down the passes of the waterfall to 
join our party, it was 
much like the back scene of a play, 
A melo-drame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance, 
In vineyards copied from the south of 
France. 

We could see him zig-zag towards 
us ten minutes before he arrived—I 
had nearly said, came on the stage. 
Our outward journey was performed 
under 85 degrees of heat in the shade, 
which seemed to be enjoyed by the 
monkey, the snake, the parrot, and 
the humming-bird; but our home- 
ward took place under a cool moon- 
light, and was attended by the spark- 
ling of fire-flies, and the singing of 
crickets. 

On the morning of the 4th Decem- 
ber we quitted the English hospita- 
lity, Portuguese music, and tropical 
heat of Rio, and returned on board ot 
ship. The next morning, at day- 
light, we got under weigh, and were 
towed out of this beautiful harbour ; 
in the evening we lost sight of Cape 
Frio. The following morning, early, 
we crossed the tropic of Capricorn, 
and proceeded on our course to Aus- 
tralasia, with a fair wind. We now 
came into the principality of Whales, 
and were almost constantly attended 
by albatrosses and petrels. In the 
evening a calm, which we attributed 
to our propinquity to the island of 
Tristan d’Acunha, although the rain 
prevented us from seeing it, brought 
no less thaneight albatrosses to swim 
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and feed at our stern.* They bit the 
bait, but avoided the hook, of lines 
that were thrown towards them ; but 
on the 2d January, 1817, the crew 
were fortunate enough to catch nine 
large ones by similar means. One 
measured ten feet from wing to 
wing’s extremity. On this day we 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope. We 
were now visited by what the sailors 
call the Cape Pigeon. It is the small 
blue pintado bird mentioned by Mr. 
Anderson, in his observations on 
Christmas island, in Cook’s Voyages. 
That great circumnavigator himself, 
in his second voyage, also describes 
“the brown and white pintado, 
which we named Antarctic Petrel.” 
Itis, undoubtedly, of the petrel tribe, 
and is in every respect shaped like 
the pintado, differing from it only in 
colour. The head and fore part of the 
body of this are brown; and the 
hind part of the body, tail, and the 
ends of the wings are white. In the 
Edinburgh Natural History the only 
pintado is called the Procellaria Ca- 
pensis, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and is described as “ white with 
brown spots,” from no later an au- 
thority than Dampier’s Voyages. 

On the 8th January we saw a 
strange sail, being the only vessel, 
except one whaler, we had seen 
since we left Rio de Janeiro. If my 
meagre narrative has made so much 
of birds and fishes, how much more 
interesting is the sight of a ship full 
of human creatures, especially in a 
latitude where 





Ships are rare, 
From yw to time, like pilgrims, here and 
ere 


Crossing the waters. 


At day break the next morning the 
ship which we saw yesterday was 
only ten miles astern of us, and 
another vessel appeared to be still 
nearer. The wind being very light we 
lay to till the first ship came up, and 
spoke her; she proved to be the Ga- 
latea, of Boston, from Gibraltar to 
Calcutta, In the evening the other 
ship came near enough to show also 
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American colours. The next morn. 
ing both the vessels were consider- 
ably ahead of us, and passed out of 
sight in the course of the day. On 
the evening of the 13th we were 
near the site of the island laid down 
in the charts as Necklegel, but did 
not see it. 

We had now reached so cold a 
latitude, that on the 28th January 
the thermometer’s greatest height 
was 52°. 

On the Ist February a gale of wind 
from the SW. afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of verifying the description in 
Donne’s “ storm.’ 


Then like two mighty kings, which dwel- 
ling far 

Asunder, meet against a third to war, 

The south and west winds join’d; and as 
they blew, 

Waves, like a rolling trough, before them 
threw : 

Sooner than you read this line, did the gale, 

Like shot not feared till felt, our sails as- 
sail. 


On the 9th we saw the smallet 
gull, which I took to be Capt. Cook’s 
chocolate-coloured albatross ; and on 
the 11th I counted no less than twenty 
albatrosses about us. On the next 
day an innumerable shoal of fish, 
which the sailors call black-fish, were 
rolling along with the ship, like por- 
poises. 1 could not find it described 
in the Edinburgh Elements of Natu- 
ral History, and was at a loss whe- 
ther to call it a whale, a physeter, 
or a dolphin. From its size and 
bottle nose I take it to be the balena 
rostrata: but then some of the crew, 
who had been whalers, said it pro- 
duced spermaceti, as the physeter 
only does ; and its motion more re- 
sembled that ofa — (delphinus). 
It was quite black; except that it had 
a grey patch on the back; it had one 
fistula at the back of the head, and 
an adipose fin on the back ; it was 
about fifteen feet long. 

On the 15th a phorphorescent sea 
and Portuguese men of war betrayed 
a warmer latitude ; and at daybreak 
on the 17th the coast of Australia 





5 The Aleutians assured my friend Langsdorff that the albatrosses cannot fly in a calm, 
anc may then be taken by the hand, either by land or by water (see his Voyages and 


ly pt. ii. p. 106.) I believe the tale: the bird is the mere creature of storm, 


and 


sail, 





oe nO more power over itself than a paper kite, or an air balloon: it is all wing, 
4S No muscle to raise itself with ; it must wait for a wind before it can get under 
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came in sight, being the first land 
we had seen for seventy-seven days. 
It was cliffy and woody, and had a 
look of home. It was now calm, and 
we lay off Cape Bridgewater. Clouds 
of smoke rose from the shore, sup- 
posed to be from fires kindled by the 
natives. Capt. Cook observed similar 
fires on the coast. 

On the next day the land was out 
of sight. A single penguin came 
swimming round the ship, and look- 
ing up at us with wonder and plea- 
sure, like a savage man. It was 
cruelly shot for its curiosity. It is 
the link between a fish and a bird. 
It cannot fly: its wings have no fea- 
thers, but resemble and are used like 
fins: it swims under the water just 
like a fish: its tail has rigid unplumed 
feathers, and is wedge-shaped. I 
could not find the species exactly de- 
scribed in the Edinburgh Elements 
of Natural History. The aptenodytes 
patachonica* comes nearest to it. 
1 describe our penguin as follows: 
back and throat, black; belly and 
breast, white; wings, black above 
and white below; feet, black below 
and white above; nails, black ; fourth, 
or inner toe, very small and detached ; 
bill, light brown; a yellow mark be- 
hind the ears. 

On the 19th we passed King’s 
Island, barely in sight, and entered 
Bass’s Strait. All this day greater 
numbers of porpoises had been sport- 
ing along than we had ever seen 
before. From close observation, I 
judged them to be the dolphin of the 
antients ; the dolphinus delphis of Lin- 
neus ; for what we call the dolphin is 
of another genus, the coryphena hip- 
purus. The porpoise appears to roll 
round in the water, as if it were one 
of the wheels of Neptune’s car. I 
Say appears, for it does not roll. 
Ovid's word is right, it leaps out; 


his description is as beautiful as it js 
correct. 


Undique dant saltus; multique aspergine 
rorant ; 

Emerguntque iterum ; redeuntque sub 2. 
quora rursus : 

Inque chori ludunt speciem: lascivaque 
jactant 

Corpora ; et acceptum patulis mare naribus 
efflant. 


The Edinburgh Natural History 
says that the dolphin is very accu- 
rately figured on some ancient coins 
of Magna Grecia ; but in the gem of 
Cupid riding on the dolphin, the fish 
is a mere chimera; and in the notes 
to the Delphin Virgil, lib. v. 594, 
(one should not quote any other 
upon such a subject) it is said: 
“« quem falso incurvo corpore pinxere 
veteres, nisi forté sic apparet propter 
impetum ac velocitatem motts, cim 
erumpit é mari;t Veré enim dicitur 
a Plinio (lib. 9, 8.) velocissimum om- 
nium animalium, non solim mari- 
norum ; ocyor volucri, ocyor telo— 
tanta vi exilit, ut plerimque vela na- 
vium transvolet.” This is likewise 
true. 

The next night a strong gale 
blew us through the strait. At day- 
break Round Island was in sight, 
and we passed it close on the left 
for the sake of avoiding a dangerous 
rock called the Crocodile, over which 
we saw the sea breaking, about 
four miles to the right, near the 
Slipper Islands. We passed also on 
the right the Twins, or Curtis's 
Islands, and the Seal Islands, and, 
on the left, two or three more rocks 
called Barren Islands. Behind, on 
this side, stretched Wilson’s promon- 
tory, on the main land of New South 
Wales. Kent’s Island we did not see. 

At two o'clock on the following 
morning we found ourselves close ou 





* T have since found from Wood's Zoography that this is the aptenodytes patacho- 


nica ef Linneus and Buffon. 


+ I dare say Dr. Franklin never read the notes to the Delphin, or any other Virgil, 
yet my sagacious brother journalist (ut me collaudem) has made exactly the same remark 
in his pleasing journal of a Voyage to Philadelphia, in 1726, (see his Mem. Vol. ii- p- 


231.) ‘* Every one takes notice of that vulgar error of th i ways repre- 
sent this fish monstrously crooked and ditedensl when it ™ aa Seated rw 
well shaped a fish as any that swims. I cannot think what could be the original of 
this chimera of theirs! (since there is not a creature in nature that resembles their 
dolphin) unless it proceeded at first from a false imitation of a fish in the posture of 
leaping, which they have since improved into a crooked monster, with head and eyes 
like a bull, a hog's snoyt, and a tail like a blown tulip.” 
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shore, and continued coasting all day 
with afair breeze. ‘The land exactly 
accords with Captain Cook’s descrip- 
tion. ‘ The sea-shore was a white 
sand, but the country within was 
green and woody.” We again saw 
columns of smoke. In the forenoon, 
we passed the Ram-Head, and in the 
afternoon doubled Cape Howe. On 
the rocks we saw many seals. In 
the evening we passed the Green 
Cape, so called from the turf upon it. 
The country is thus accurately de- 
scribed by Captain Cook ; “ it is of 
a moderate height, diversified by hill 
and valley, ridge and plain, inter- 
spersed, with a few lawns* of no 
great extent, but in general covered 
with wood: the ascent of the hills 
and ridges is gentle, and the summits 
are not high.”—Jirst Voyage. 

The next morning found us off 
higher hills, and a long table moun- 
tain. We saw several fires on the 
Coast. At noon we passed Mount 
Dromedary, off which lies Montague 
Island. The land was more distant 
to-day, and showed ranges of higher 
hills, one behind the other, like the 
waves of the sea. We passed Bate- 
inan’s Bay, and Point Upright ; and 
in the evening brought in sight the 
peaked hill, which Capt. Cook likened 
to, and called the Pigeon House. 

Early the next morning we doubled 
Cape St.George. The land was still 
distant; but we saw Flat Hill. In 
the evening, having run our distance 
by the log, we lay to all night off 
Botany Bay ; and at day-light of the 
24th of February made sail for Port 
Jackson, and anchored in Sydney 
Cove in good time in the morning ; 
and thus ends the narrative of a voy- 
age of 152 days at sea, during which 
we travelled 15,335 miles by the log. 

Thus have I extracted all the honey 
of my voyage for the reader: the 
stng remains with me. I am not 
ungrateful enough to forget the beau- 
titul sunsets of the first half of the 
Voyage; nor the frequent reliefs to 
the eye which the sight of islands 
alforded ; but no landsman can form 
an idea of a three weeks’ calm near 
the line; and if the first half of the 
voyage was too hot, the second was 
100 cold and cloudy ; so that we had 


no sunset or moonlight socues at all ; 
and then we saw not any land for 
seventy-three days, nor any ship for 
forty-tour. Thus deserted, the alba- 
tross, 

The bird that loved the man, 


took pity on us; and from Rio de 
Janeiro we were hardly ever without 
him; we were also visited by sea 
hens and Cape pigeons ; and, during 
the whole voyage, I do not think 1 
missed my favorite little petrel for a 
week together. 

Having passed so many months 
with sight of “nothing lovely but 
the sea and sky,” it might be expect- 
ed that I should not close my narra 
tive without some observation or re 
flection upou the kindred immensities. 
But I have little to add to the facts 
above recorded, from which it will he 
abundantly scen how interesting is 
the sight of the smallest fish and 
bird, and therefore it will be pre- 
sumed, (and the presumption will be 
of the truth, ) 

How like a load on the weary eye, 
Lie the sky and the sea, and the sea and 
the sky. 


As the profound author of this quo 
tation has anticipated my next feeling 
on board ship, I had better have re- 
course to his words: 


I observed a wild duck swimming on the 
waves—2 single solitary wild duck. It is 
not easy to conceive how interesting a thing 
it looked in that round, objectless desart of 
waters. I had associated such a feeling of 
immensity with the ocean, that I felt ex- 
ceedingly disappointed, when I was out of 
sight of all land, at the narrowness and 
nearness (as it were) of the circle of the 
horizon. So little are images capable of sa- 
tisfying the obscure feelings connected with 
words ! 

The “flat sea,” (as Milton calls 
it) can be seen only for five or six 
miles round; but when a headland is 
in view (and the peak of Teneriffe 
may be seen 180 miles off) the ideas 
of vastness and distance are restored. 
I have only one or two other re- 
marks. The panorama of an ordi- 
nary sea is mere sameness; but 
when there is a heavy swell, and the 
wind blows, it is sport to see the 
head of a huge wave, as it rises into 





* It is now ascertained that these are mere marshes, 
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the wind’s sweep, dashed off into 
atoms like dust, and converted into 
foam. On ordinary occasions, the 
only amusement of sailing is to look 
over the ship’s quarter, and watch 
the recurrent foam that follows the 
stern, in sight and sound exactly like 
a waterfall. As the sea settles after 
each dash, the froth veins and clouds 
the dark water, and gives it the pre- 
cise resemblance of marble,* whence 
the epithet in Virgil is peculiarly 
happy. 

Et que marmorco fert monstra sub equore 

pontus. 


A beautiful effect is produced by 
the sun's shining through the spray 
at the ship’s side; a perfect rainbow 
is seen in the dark sea, on the other 
side of the spray, and may be fancied 
some fathoms deep. 


An Iris sits amid th’ infernal surge 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dies, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams un- 
shorn: 

Resembling ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable 
mien. 


And now I have exhausted all the 
pleasures of ship-board—which (to 
my thinking) are few indeed, and 
small, compared with its many and 
great pains. Some allowance must 
certainly be made in weighing this 
opinion, for the wearisome length of 
this voyage broken only by one land- 
ing, performed in a heavy uneasy 
ship, and ushered in by a storm in 
the channel. But when all this is 
done, a cabin is a small room that 
serves for parlour and bed room, and 
kitchen and store room, never secure 
from pitching and rolling at an angle 
of forty-five degrees from nature’s 
level each way; so that I cannot 
think that even a pennyless disabled 
sailor would live twelve months in a 
house on shore, which should be sub- 
sort to the same motion—no, not if 
1e were paid a hundred pounds for 
it, and had a sick wife and large fa- 
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mily. He that would go to sea had 
need have neither ears nor nose ; for 
booms and bulk heads will creak, 
and provisions will emit their odour. 
Were a man, like the king of the 
black isles in the Arabian Nights, 
marble from the girdle downwards, 
he might with impunity go to sea as 
a passenger; but he who has the 
misfortune to have a stomach and 
legs unused to balance his body on 
moving boards, had better stay on 
terra firma. 

A sailor does not live in presenti, 
but only in retrospection and antici- 
pation: his conversation is, “ Where 
was | this time last year?” and 
«* How soon shall we reach such a 
place?” The bachelor critic in Gil 
Blas maintained that the wind was 
the most interesting circumstance in 
the tragedy of Iphigenia; but I am 
sure it is the only important topic of 
conversation on board of ship. 

Man was never meant to cross an 
ocean ; and as Sir Philip Sidney well 
says of a ship, “ That dwelling 
place is unnatural to mankind ; and 
then the terribleness of the continual 
motion, the desolation of the far- 
being from comfort, the eye and the 
ear having ugly images ever before 
it, doth still vex the mind, even when 
it is best armed against it.” 

To conclude,—the greatest plea- 
sure of a voyage is the end of it; and 
I may venture to assert, that the cry 
of “ Land!” was never yet heard 
without joy, even by one of so roving 
a spirit that he would go to sea 
again the next day. 

Even such a one does not love the 
sea for itself, but only as the vehicle 
of seeing various countries; and 
truly, the sight of a foreign land or 
town is for the first twenty-four hours 
enchanting, though a great part of 
the pleasure must be set down to the 
account of getting from ship-board 
on dry ground. But no sight can be 
cheaply purchased by even a month's 
restless imprisonment at sea; and 


when all lands are seen, none is like 
home! B. F. 





* The Carystian marble was sea-green. Salmas. ad Hist. Aug. p. 164. 
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PETER KLAUS. 


THE LEGEND OF THE GOATHERD.—RIP VAN WINKLE. 


Tue following legend is offered to our readers, not only on the score of 
its intrinsic merit, but as being the undoubted source from which Geoffrey 
Crayon drew his Rip Van Winkle. 

This story of The Goatherd is to be found in Biisching’s Popular Tales, 
page 327, where it is followed by a second legend on the same subject ; 
both have reference to the celebrated Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who, 
in fact, is the subject of many a winter’s tale amongst the Germans, but all 
springing from one and the same source. According to this primal story, the 
Emperor once took refuge, with a party of his followers, in the Kyffhiusen 
mountains, where he still lives, though under the influence of magic. Here 
he sits, with his friends, on a bench before a stone table, supporting his head 
on Lis hands, and in a state of apparent slumber. His red beard has grown 
through the table down to his feet, while his head nods and his eyes twinkle, 
as if he slept uneasily or were about to wake. At times this slumber is 
interrupted, but his naps are, for the most part, tolerably long, something 
about a hundred years’ duration. In his waking moments, he is supposed 
to be fond of music, and amongst the numerous tales to which his magic 
state has given rise, there is one of a party of musicians, who thought 
proper to treat him with a regular concert in his subterranean abode. Each 
was rewarded with a green bough, a mode of payment so offensive to 
their expectations, that upon their return to earth, all flung away his gifts, 
save one, and he kept the bough only as a memorial of the adventure, with- 
out the least suspicion of its value; great, however, was his surprize, 
Hi upon showing it to his wife, every leaf was changed into a golden 

Ollar. 

But even the first tale of the Emperor’s prolonged slumber can hardly 
be deemed original ; and perhaps, to speak it fairly, is nothing more than 
a popular version of The Seven Sleepers, not a little disfigured by time and 
the peculiar superstitions of the country. It is, indeed, surprising how 
small a stock of original matter has sufficed for all the varieties of European 
legend ; the sources are remarkably few to him who has sufficient knowledge 
of the subject to follow up the various streams to their fountain head ; and 
wom : task which, if ably executed, might prove both curious and in- 
structive. 


_Prrer Kraus was a Goatherd of 
Sittendorf, and tended his flocks in 
the Kyffhausen mountains ; here he 
was accustomed to let them rest 
every evening in a mead surrounded 
by an old wall, while he made his 
muster of them ; but for some days 
he had remarked that one of his 
finest goats always disappeared some 
time after coming to this spot, and did 
hot join the flock till late: watching 
‘er more attentively, he observed 
that she slipped through an opening 
in the wall, upon which he crept 
after the animal, and found her in a 
sort of cave, busily employed in 
freaning the oat-grains that dropped 
“et i singly from the roof. He 
oked up, shook his ears amidst the 





shower of corn that now fel] down 
upon him, but with all his enquiry 
could discover nothing. At last he 
heard above the stamp and neighing 
of horses, from whose mangers it 
was probable the oats had fallen. 
Peter was yet standing in astonish- 
ment at the sound of horses in so. 
unusual a place, when a boy appear- 
ed, who by signs, without speaking 
a word, desired him to follow. Ac- 
cordingly he ascended a few steps 
and passed over a walled court into a 
hollow, closed in on all sides by lofty 
rocks, where a partial twilight shot 
through the over-spreading foliage of 
the shrubs. Here, upon a smooth, 
fresh lawn, he found twelve knights 
playing gravely at nine-pins, and 
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not one spoke a syllable ; with equal 
silence Peter was installed in the 
office of setting up the nine-pins. 

At first he performed this duty 
with knees that knocked against each 
other, as he now and then stole a 
partial look at the long beards and 
slashed doublets of the noble knights. 
By degrees, however, custom gave 
him courage; he gazed on every 
thing with firmer look, and at last 
even ventured to drink out of a bowl 
that stood near him, from which the 
wine exhaled a most delicious odour. 
The glowing juice made him feel as 
if re-animated, and whenever he 
found the least weariness, he again 
drew fresh vigour from the mex- 
haustible goblet. Sleep at last over- 
came him. 

Upon waking, Peter found himself 
in the very same enclosed mead 
where he was wont to tell his herds. 
He rubbed his eyes, but could see no 
sigu either of dog or goats, and was, 
besides, not a little astonished at the 
high grass, and shrubs, and trees 
which he had never before observed 
there. Not well knowing what to 
think, he continued his way over all 
the places that he had been accus- 
tomed to frequent with his goats, but 
wo where could he find any traces of 
them ; below him he saw Sittendorf, 
and, at length, with hasty steps he 
descended. 

The people, whom he met before 
the village, were all strangers to 
him ; they had not the dress of his 
acquaintance, nor yet did they ex- 
actly speak their language, and, when 
he asked after his goats, all stared 
and touched their chins. At last he 
did the same almost involuntarily, 
and found his beard lengthened by a 
foot at least, upon which he began to 
couclude that himself and those a- 
bout him were equally under the in- 
fluence of enchantment; still he re- 
cognised the mountain he had de- 
scended, for the Kyffhiusen; the 
houses too, with their yards and gar- 
dens, were all familiar to him, and to 
the passing questions of a traveller, 
several boys replied by the name of 
Sittendort. 

With increasing doubt he now 
walked throngh the village to his 
house: It was much decayed, and 
before it lay a strange goatherd’s 
boy in a ragged frock, by whose side 
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was a dog worn lank by age, that 
growled and snarled when he spoke 
to him. He then entered the cottage 
through an opening which had once 
been closed by a door; here too he 
found all so void and waste that he 
tottered out again at the back door 
as if intoxicated, and called his wife 
and children by their names; but 
none heard, none answered. 

In a short time, women and chil- 
dren thronged around the stranger 
with the long hoary beard, and a!l, 
as if for a wager, joined in enquiring 
what he wanted. Before his own 
house to ask others after his wife, or 
children, or even of himself, seemed 
so strange, that, to get rid ot these 
querists, he mentioned the first name 
that occurred to him; “ Kurt Stef- 
fen?” The bye-standers looked at 
each other in silence, till at last an 
old’ woman said; “ He has been in 
the churchyard these twelve years, 
and you'll not go there to-day. 
“ Velten Meier?” “ Heaven rest his 
soul!” replied an ancient dame, 
leaning upon her crutch; “ Heaven 
rest his soul! He has lain these fif- 
teen years in the house that he will 
never leave.” 

The Goatherd shuddered, as in the 
last speaker he recognised his weigh- 
bour, who seemed to have suddenly 
grown old; but he had lost all desire 
fer farther question. At this mo- 
ment, a brisk young woman pressed 
through the anxious gapers, carrying 
an infant m her arms, and leading by 
the hand a girl of about fourteen 
years old, all three the very image ot 
his wife. With increasing surprise 
he asked her name: ‘ Maria!”— 
“ And your father’s?”—*“ Peter 
Klaus! Heaven rest his soul! It is 
now twenty years since we sought 
him day and night on the Kytfhausen 
mountains, when his flock returned 
without him; I was then but seve 
years old.” 

The Goatherd could contain him- 
self no longer ; “ I am Peter Klaus, 
he cried, “I am Peter Klaus, and 
none else,” and he snatched the child 
from his daughter's arms. All for a 
moment stood as if petrified, till at 
length one voice, and another, and 
another, exclaimed, “ Yes, this 1s 
Peter Klaus! Welcome, neighbour ! 
—Welcome after twenty years! 
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JOACHIM DU BELLAY. 


Bellay ! first garland of free poesy 

That France brought forth, though fruitful of brave wits ; 
Well worthy thou of immortality, 

That long hast travel’d by thy learned writs, 

Old Rome out of her ashes to revive, 

And give a second life to dead decays ; 

Needs must he all eternity survive, 

That can to others give eternal days. 

Thy days, therefore, are endless ; and thy praise 
Excelling all that ever went before. 


Sucn is the encomium which 
Spenser annexes to his translation of 
The Ruines of Rome, by Bellay. It 
is somewhat too lofty for the occa- 
sion; and is made of less value, by 
being coupled with the praise of 
Bartas, whose Muse has not much 
right to the epithet bestowed on her 
in the ensuing lines ; except it be for 
the subject ot which she treats. 

And after thee ’gins Bartas hie to raise 

His heavenly Muse, th’ Almighty to adore. 

Live, happy spirits! th’ honour of your 
name, 

And fill the world with never-dying fame. 


Yet this honourable testimony from 
the author of the Faery Queene, who 
has still more distinguished the sub- 
ject of it by translating several of 
his poems, secures for Joachim du 
Bellay undeniable claims to atten- 
tion and deference from ‘an English 
reader. When, indeed, we consider, 
that not only the boast of Eliza’s 
days dipped his plumes in the Gallic 
Hippocrene, but that the Father of 
English poetry used to refresh him- 
self largely at the same fountain, we 
cannot look upon it but as a source 
of hallowed waters. 

In the Defence and Illustration of 
the French language,* a judicious 
and well-written treatise, to which I 
have more than once had occasion to 
refer, Bellay betrays a want of re- 
verence for his predecessors, which 
has been amply retaliated by posterity 
on hisown age. Of all the ancient 
French poets, he observes, that 
Guillaume de Lerris and Jean de 
Meun are almost the only authors 
worth reading ; and that, not because 
there is much in them that deserves 


imitation, but for that first image, as 
it were, which they present of the 
French language, made venerable by 
its antiquity. He adds, that the 
more recent were those named by 
Clement Marot, in his Epigram to 
Hugues Salel ; and that Jan le Maire 
de Belges seemed to him the first 
who had illustrated the French lan- 
guage; by which he explains him- 
self to mean, that he imparted to it 
many poetical words and phrases, of 
which the most excellent writers of 
his own time had availed them- 
selves.t Most of these, I doubt, 
have since been thrown away by 
the purists. 

He speaks of “ vers libres,” un- 
fettered verse; such, he says, as 
had been used by Petrarch, and by 
Luigi Alamanni in his not less learned 
than pleasant poem on Agriculture. f 
Alamanni indeed, who during his 
retreat from Florence had experi- 
enced the liberality and protection of 
Francis I. and who was probably 
known to Bellay at the court of that 
monarch, had written his Coltiva- 
zione in blank verse; and some, 
though without sufficient ground for 
the assertion, have pronounced him 
to be the first who employed it in a 
long poem. But that Petrarch ever 
wrote Italian poetry without rhyme 
or that he ever mingled versi sciolti, 
or blank verse, in his compositions, 
as Boccaccio is observed to have 
done, I am not aware that any other 
critic has asserted. 

Whilst I am on this subject, let 
me remark, that it is to the Italians 
we owe our blank verse ; and that 
the two books of the Aineid, in the 





* Ocuvres de Joachim ‘du Bellay. Paris edition in 12mo. about 1568. 


L. ii. ch 2. 





+ Ibid, che 7. 
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translating of which it is believed 
to have been first introduced amongst 
us by Surrey, were about the same 
time translated into Italian blank 
verse ; the second book by the Car- 
dinal Ippolito de Medici, and the 
fourth by Lodovico Martelli. 

Bellay would not have the alter- 
nation of male and female rhymes 
too strictly adhered to. This was a 
meritorious though unsuccessful at- 
tempt to deliver the French verse 
from one of its most galling fetters.* 

Like Ronsard, he advises the fre- 
quenting persons of all different 
handicrafts, in order to collect terms, 
and to deduce comparisons and de- 
scriptions. T 

Amongst the French writers, are 
adduced by way of distinction, Guil- 
laume Budé and Lazare de Baif, the 
latter of whom had translated the 
Electra of Sophocles, almost line for 


line, “ quasi vers par vers.” } 

But to come to his Poems. His 
Olive is a collection of one hundred 
and fifteen sonnets, nearly all of 
them, excepting a few of the last, 
on the subject of his love, which he 
shadows forth under the figure of 
that tree, as Petrarch had done his 
under that of a laurel. The word 
itself is an anagram of Viole, the 
real name of the lady whom he ce- 
lebrates, and who was an inhabitant 
of Angers. In the twenty-eighth is 
found the sentiment in a common, 
but very pretty French song, which 
the unfortunate Major André was 
fond of applying to his Honora. I 
write it from memory, having never 
seen it in print :— 


Ah ! si vous pouviez comprendre 
Ce que je ressens pour vous ; 

Lamour n‘a rien de si tendre, 
Ni l’amitie de si doux. 


Loin de vous mon cour soupire, 
Pres de vous suis interdit ¢ 
Voila tout ce que j’ose dire, 
Et peutetre j'ai trop dit. 


Bellay has it:— 


Ce que je sens, la langue ne refuse 

Vous descouvrir quand suis de vous ab- 
sents: 

Mais tout soudain que pres de moy vous 
sent, 

Elle devient et muette et confuse. 
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We have, I believe, an English 
song, in which the same natural 
feeling is expressed ; but I am not 
able to recollect the words of it. 

The sixtieth sonnet is to Ronsard, 
whom he has addressed in several of 
his poems. When we come to that 
poet, we shalji again have occasion 
to admire the nobleness of his mind, 
as displayed in his conduct towards 
Bellay. 

The ninety-first is on the same 
subject as an Italian one by Bernar- 
dino Tomitano, a physician and pub- 
Jic professor of logic at Padua: he 
died a few years later than Bellay 
(in 1576). It is, therefore, not easy 
to say which of the two has the 
merit of being original; perhaps 
neither of them:—but the we 
man’s production has, I think, more 
the air of a copy. Here are the 
two. 


Rendez a l’or ceste couleur qui dore 
Ces blonds cheveux, rendez mille autres 
choses, 
A Yorient tant de perles encloses, 
Et au soleil ces beaux yeux que j'adore, 
Rendez ces mains au blane yvoire encore, 
Ce scin au marbre, et ces levres aux roses, 
Ces doux souspirs aux fleurettes decloses, 
Et ce beau tain a la vermeille Aurore. 
Rendez aussi a I’ Amour tous ces traits, 
Et a Venus ses graces et attraits ; 
Rendez aux cieyx leur celeste harmonie. 
Rendez encor’ ce doux nom a son arbre, 
Ou aux rochers rendez ce cocur de 
marbre, 
Et aux lyons cett’ humble felonie. 





Sonctto di Bernardino Tomitano. 


L’alto chiaro immortal vivo splendore 
Ch'é ne’ vostr’ occhj e nel sereno vise, 
Donna, rendete al sole, e al paradiso 
I pensier casti e’] suo natio valore. 

Rendete a me la libertate e’l core 
Che da me avete si lontan diviso, 

A Cipri bella il bel soave riso, 
L’arco e gli strali al mio avversario 
amore. 

De le soavi angeliche parole 
La soave armonia rendete al cielo : 
L’odor, loro, le perle a loriente : 

Ch’altro non sara in voi, che l’ira sola 
Co’ vostri fieri sdegni, che sovente 
Mi fan d’uom vivo adamantino gelo. 


Parnaso Italiano, Lirici misti det 
Secolo xvi.— Ven. 1787, p. 360. 





* Oeuvres de Joachim du Bellay. Paris edition in 12mo. about 1588; ch. 9. 


* Ibid. ch. 11. 


* Ibid. ch. 12. 
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There is one by Olivier de Maguy 
on the same subject. It is the 172d 
‘n his Soupirs, and begins— 

Vos celestes beautés, dame, rendez aux 
cieux, Kc. 

For an English imitation, I must 
refer to the last volume of the 
Lonpon MAGAZINE, Pp. 411. 

The ninety-sixth, which begins— 
Ny par les bois les Dryades courantes, 

Ny par les champs les fiers scadrons 

armeés, 

Ny par les flots les grands vaisseaux 

ramés, &c. 
is certainly borrowed from an old 
Italian sonnet by Guido Cavalcanti ; 
which is inserted, together with a 
version of it by a late translator of 
Dante, in his notes to the eleventh 
canto of the Purgatory. 

Sonnet ninety-seven, beginning— 

Qui a peu voir la matinale rose, 


is from Catullus and Ariosto, in pas- 
sages too well known to be cited. 
Those in Sophocles,— 


To yao veaZov év rowoiode Bookerat 

Xwpotsy avrod: kai vev ov Sadmog Veo, 

Oud’ 6uBpoc, ovdé wvevpdrwy ovdéy 
corel, 

"AN nlovaic dpoySov éaiper Bior, 

‘Ee todd’, Ewe rig avri mapSévov yuvn 


KAn3y. Trach. 144. 
and in Marino’s Adoni, 


Quasi rosa fra fior ch’in fresca sponda 
Ferma il sol, moice l’aura e nutre l’onda. 
C. xi. St. 62. 
are less obvious. 
All the sonnets in the Olive are, I 
believe, in the “ vers commun,” the 
tea syllable verse; which is more 


agreeable to an English ear than the 
Alexandrine. The pause, as usual, 
is on the fourth syllable ; as is gene- 
rally the case in our own Surrey. Of 
his other sonnets, there are some in 
each of these measures. 


Not one of the old French poets 
that I have yet seen appears so 
much at home amongst the Italians, 
for whom, in the fourth ode of his 
Recueil, he testifies his warm admi- 
ration. 

Quel siecle etiendra ta memoire 

O Boccace ? et quels durs hyvers 
Pourront jamais seicher la gloire, 
Petrarque, de tes lauriers vers ? 

Qui verra la vostre muette, 

Dante, Bembe, a l’esprit hautain ? 
Ode 4, f. 135. 


«* What age shall extinguish the 
remembrance of thee, O Boccaccio ? 
and what hard winters, O Petrarch! 
shall wither the glory of thy green 
laurels? Who, Dante and Bembo, 
of proud and lofty spirit, shall see 
your memory fade?” 

Yet he laments most bitterly the 
engagements which compelled him 
to reside in Italy, and to put on 
a false appearance which he ab- 
horred ; and he longs to be again his 
own master, and to return to his 
own land. In the Regrets, where 
these feelings are expressed, there is 
much ease and nature. Some of the 
poems under that title exhibit lively 
pictures of the corruptions then pre 
valent in the several Italian courts, 
and especially at Rome. His talent 
for satire here shows itself. What 
in this way can exceed the following 
sonnet on Venice ? 


Il fait bon voir, Magny, ces coions magnifiques, 
Leur superbe arsenal, leurs vaisseaux, leur abord, 
Leur S. Marc, leur palais, leur Realte, leur Port, 
Leurs changes, leurs profits, leur banque, et leurs trafiques, 
Il fait bon voir le bec de leurs chaprons antiques, 
Leurs robes a grand’ manche, et leurs bonnets sans bord, 
Leur parler tout grossier, leur gravité, leur port, 
Et leurs sages advis aux affaires publiques. 
Il fait bon voir de tout leur Senat balloter: 
Il fait bon voir par tout leurs gondolles flotter, 
Ieurs femmes, leurs festins, leur vivre solitaire : 
Mais ce que I’on en doit le meilleur estimer, 


C’est quand ces vieux cocus vont espouser la mer, 
Dont ils sont les maris et le Turc l’adultere. 


Sonnet 115, f. 414, 


It doth one good to see these Magnificoes, 

These proud poltroons ; their gorgeous arsenal ; 

1 heir roads o’erthrong’d with vessels ; their Saint Mark ; 
Their Palace ; their Rialto, and their Port: 
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Their Bank, their traffic ; their Exchange, their bart’ring : 


To see their antique hats with formal beak ; 


Their broad-sleeved mantles, and their unbrimm’d bonnets: 


It doth one good to mark their uncouth jabb’ring ; 
Their gravity; their port; their sage advice 

On public questions ; yea, it doth one good 

To see their senate balloting on each thmg ; 

In every port their gondolas afloat ; 


Their dames ; their masquing, and their lonely living. 


But the best sight of all is to behold 
When these old wittols go to wed the sea, 
W hose spouses they are, and the Turk her leman. 


The 15lst sonnet, To Courtiers, 
is another that is remarkable for its 
mixture of sprightliness, drollery, 
and caustic humour. England came 
in for a large portion of his gall. At 
f. 189, is a poem called Execration 
sur l’Angleterre ; but in his Regrets 
(sonnet 162) it appears that he had 
been softened towards this country. 

Of his Voeux Rustiques, imitated 
from the Latin of Navagero, the 
following is no unfavourable speci- 
men. 





Oe mee 


heme eg 


D'un Vanneur de blé aux vents. 


A vous trouppe legere, 
Qui d’aile passagere 
Par le monde volez, 
Et d’un sifflant murmure 
L’ombrageuse verdure 
Doucement esbranlez, 

J offre ces violettes, 

Ces lis et ses fleurettes, 

Et ces roses icy 

Ces vermeillettes roses, 
Tout freschement éclauses, 
Et ces oeillets aussi. 

De vostre douce haleine 
Evantez ceste pleine, 
Evantez ce sejour: 
Cependant que j’ahanne 
A mon blé, que je vanne 
A la chaleur du jour. F. 444. 


Ean 


The original is in the taste of the 
Greek éxtypaypara, of which no one 


knew the relish better than Nava- 
gero. 
Aure qua levibus percurritis aéra pennis, 
Et strepitis blanao per nemora alta sono ; 
Serta dat hac vobis, vobis hee rusticus 
Idmon 
Spargit odorato plena canistra croco. 
Vos lenite estum, et paleas sejungite inanes, 
Dum medio fruges ventilat ille die. 


This has been made a somnet of 
by Lodovico Paterno; and a fine one 
it is: — : 

Aure, O Aure! che’l ciel nudo e sereno 
Cingete con le piume innamorate, 

E fra le selve dolce mormorate, 

Spargendo i sonni alle fresch ombre in 

seno : 

Queste ghirlande, e questo vaso pieno 
D’amomo e croco, e questi d’odorate 
Viole ampi canestri a voi sacrate 
Vi sparge Icon, che’l mezzo di vien 

meno. 

Voi l’arsura temprate omai che ]’onde 
E Varia e i campi d’ogn’ intorno accende 
E mostra le sue forze ad ogni parte : 

Ei mentre a ventilar le biade attende, 

E rocamente al suon Eco risponde, 

Scacciate voi le paglie a parte a parte. 

Componimenti Lirici scelti da 
T.J. Mathias, T. iii. p. 249. 

I wish I had something worthier 

to be put by the side of these, than 


the attempt which is here offered to 
my reader. 


——— “le we rere - 





Ye airs! sweet airs, that through the naked sky 
Fan your aurelian wings in wanton play ; 
Or shedding quiet slumber, as ye fly, 
"Mid the dim forest murmuring urge your way ; 
To you these garlands, and this basket high 
Pil'd up with lily-bells and roses gay, 
And fragrant violets of purplest dye, 
Icon, all fainting in the noontide ray, 
Scatters, a votive offering to your power : 
And O! as ye receive the balmy spoil, 
Temper the inclement beam ; and while his flail 
He i unceasing through the sultry hour, 
oarse Echo answering ever to his toil, 
Dispel the parted chaff” with brisker gale. 








1822."] 
But to return to Bellay. His epi- 
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In his hymn De Ja Surdité, a whim~ 


taphs on a little dog, on acat, and on sical encomium on Deafness, ad- 
the Abbé Bonnet, are exquisitely dressed to his friend Ronsard, there 


dro!) and fantastic. 


Je te salue O saincte et alme surdité, 
Qui pour trone et palais de ta grand’ majesté 
T’es cavé bien avant sous une roche dure, 
Un antre tapissé de mousse et de verdure ; 
Faisant d’un fort hallier son eftroyable tour, 
Oi les cheutes du Nil tempestent a l’entour. 
Ja se voit le silence assis a la main dextre, 
Le doigt dessus la levre, assise a la senestre 
Est la melancolie au sourcil enfonsé : 
Lestude tenant l'oeil sur le livre abbaissé 
Se sied un peu plus bas, l’Ame imaginative, 
Les yeux levez au ciel, se tient contemplative 
Debout devant ta face; et la dedans le rond 
D*un grand miroir d’acier te fait voir jusqu’au fond 
Tout ce qui est au ciel, sur la terre, et sous l’onde, 
Et ce qui est caché sous la terre profonde ; 
Le grave Jugement dort dessus ton giron, 
Et les Discours ailez volent a l’environ. (/’. 501. 
Hail to thee, Deafness, boon and holy power, 
Thou that hast scoop’d thee out an ample bower 
Within a hard rock where thy throne is seen, 
Hung round with tapestry of mossy green. 
The stony tower, embattled, guards thy state, 
And Nile’s steep falls are thundering at the gate. 
There Silence on thy right hand still doth sit, 
His finger on his lips; and in a fit 
Of tranced sorrow, Melancholy lost, 
Upon thy left, like a for-pined ghost. 
A little lower, Study bends his look 
For ever glew’d upon his wide-spread book. 
Before thee, rapt Imagination stands, 
With brow to heaven uplifted, while her hands 
Present to thee a mirror of broad steel, 
That in its depth all wonders doth reveal, 
Of sky and air, and earth, and the wide ocean ; 
Ali things that are, whether in rest or motion. 
Grave Judgment on thy lap, in sleep profound 
Is laid; and winged words flit hovering round. 


is some very striking imagery. 


His advice to the young king, 
Francis the Second, on his accession 
to the crown, is remarkable for its 
freedom. The poets of those times 
seem to have kept firm hold on one 
of the most valuable privileges of 
their profession, and not to have sunk 


the monitor in the courtier.—Of the 
poems which Spenser translated from 
Bellay, the following Sonnet is ren- 
dered with a fidelity that has not 
in the least injured its spirit. I have 
selected it as the best of those which 
he has taken. 


Sur la croppe d’un mont je vis une fabrique 


De cent brasses de haut: cent colonnes d’un rond, 
Toutes de diamans ornoyent le brave front, 
Et la facon de l’euvre estoit a la Dorique, 


La muraille n’estoit de marbre ni de brique, 
Mais d’un luisant cristal, qui du sommet au fond, 
Elancoit mile rais de son ventre profond, 
Sur cent degrez dorez du plus fin or d’Afrique. 
D’or estoit le lambris, et le sommet encor 


Reluisoit escaillé de 


grandes lames d’or : 


Le pavé fut de jaspe, et d’esmauraude fine. 
O vanité du monde! un soudain tremblement 


Faisant crouler du mont la plus basse racine, 


Renverse ce beau lieu depuis le fondement 


(Edit. Rouen, 1597, fo. 391.) 
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On high hill’s top I saw a stately frame, 

An hundred cubits high by just assize, 
With hundred pillars fronting fair the same, 

All wrought with diamond, after Dorick wise ; 
Nor brick nor marble was the wall to view, 

But shining crystal, which from top to base 
Out of her womb a thousand rayons threw, 


One hundred steps ot 


Afric gold’s enchase : 


Gold was the parget ; and the ceiling bright 

Did shine all scaly, with great plates of gold ; 
The floor of jasp and emerald was dight. 

O! world’s vainness! whiles thus I did behold, 
An earthquake shook the hill from lowest seat, 
And overthrew this frame with ruine great. 


Joachim du Bellay, descended from 
one of the noblest families in Anjou, 
was born at Liré, a village eight miles 
from Angers, in the year 1524. The 
facility and sweetness with which he 
wrote gained him the appellation of 
the French Ovid. He was highly 
esteemed by Margaret of Valois, 
Queen of Navarre, and by Henry the 
Second, who granted him a consider- 
able pension. He passed some years 
in Italy, whither he went in the suite 
of his kinsman, Cardinal du Bellay. 
We have seen how ul he was pleased 


(The Visions of Bellay, 2.) 


with that country, and yet how mucl) 
he learned from it. Another of his 
family, Eustache du Bellay, Bishop 
of Paris, obtained for him in 1555, a 
canonry in his church. He was car- 
ried off at an early age by a fit of 
apoplexy, in January, 1560; and 
was buried in the church of Notre 
Dame. 

Many epitaphs were made for him, 
in which be was called Pater Ele- 
gantiarum ; Pater Omnium Leporum. 

He wrote Latin Poems that are not 
so much esteemed as his French. 








THE GREEN-ROOM. 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD HERBERT, 


No. III. 
To Russell Powell, Esq. 


My dear Russell,—It was my in- 
tention to have addressed this letter 
to your sister; but as I am appre- 
hensive that the subject of it would 
prove but uninteresting to her, and 
as 1 know your passion for theatrical 
matters, I shall devote this sheet to 
you, and write to her anon upon 
some topic more pleasant and suit- 
able to female curiosity. You will 
find that my letters contain a sort of 
narrative, broken into chapters as 
the post requires, so that I need not 
be wasting my time upon repeated 
prefaces. Having introduced you to 
my friends, the Mortons, I have only 
now to relate whatever occurs, that 
may prove entertaining. And so I 
proceed. 

The stocking of Prudence Morton 
is, as I have hinted, subject “ to all 


the skiey influences” in its colour— 
but setting this aside, she is naturally 
a kind-hearted and pleasant girl. I 
called one morning at the house of 
my friends, and ,was announced to 
Prudence only (her sister and her 
aunt being busied elsewhere )—she 
was sitting in state, over a little pink- 
lined and cotton-furnished box, and 
praying at needle and thread with a 

it of muslin scarcely large enough 
to have made a tippet for a fly ;—@ 
volume of Southey’s Roderick was 
open on one side of her work-box. 
She received me with a little mo- 
mentary disappointment, as though 
she had hoped for some one of @ 
wider fame ; but ber natural kindness 
triumphed over her artificial manner, 
aud in three minutes she laid aside 


her parody on work, pushed the little 
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thread-closet towards the middle of 
the table, descended from her blue 
throne of state, and began to con- 
verse with me unaffectedly and a- 
musingly, though still with some- 
thing of her customary flightiness. 
She did not load the great guns of 
her visiting and company powers, 
and destroy me with her elegant ve- 
hemence,—but chatted like a girl in 
a parlour, with ease, playfulness, and 
spirit, and was content to discourse 
without aiming at effects. On my 
asking her whether she had seen Mr. 
Kean (with whom she was intimate, 
as | have before hinted, and of whose 
fame she was extremely chary), she 
turned her chair towards me, and 
said, “ Seen him! Yes! the clever 
creature! He kindly called the other 
morning to ask how we were, and we 
had a delightful theatrical conver- 
sation. Not that I dislike Macready 
—but I never saw any picture so ex- 
pressive as the fine countenaiice of 
Kean, when he is addressing you on 
dramatic subjects. Don’t you think 
so? But oh! true—you never saw 
him in a room—you should go to the 
Green-Room with Tom, for he has the 
entrée at all the houses—I wonder 
why they call it a Green-Room—tor 
Tom says it ispot green.” This hint 
of the Green-Room was enough for 
me, and I picked it out of the tang- 
led threads of Prudence’s discourse, 
aud made use of it. I found that 
Tom, in the leisure of his industrious 
idleness, passed many an hour at the 
theatres, and that his acquaintance 
with the performers secured him free 
igress and egress at all seasonable 
times, as the leases specify, to and 
from the theatrical premises. 1 
begged Prudence to arrange for my 
accompanying Tom some morning or 
evening, which she cheerfully under- 
took todo. And, indeed, so earnest 
was she on this subject, that she pro- 
mised, if possible, to pack up her 
brother, and send him to me at the 
breakfast hour on the following morn- 
mg. At this moment, Mrs. Morton 
aud Agnes came in from a walk, and 
our conversation became general. I 
rer chatting upon pleasant little scan- 
cals, until within half an hour of din- 
aoe ; and then Mr. Morton, who had 
pe peer from the City, true as the 
al, would have me stay the day, as 
"vee . inclination to try a rubber 
0 e “ 
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after tea. The hours passed cheer- 
fully—we made up a_ table— but 
without Prudence and Tom, as usual. 


The first was finishing the Bride of 


Lammermuir, with as many tears in 
her eyes as I had trumps in my 
hand ; and Tom was plaiting a whip- 
thong, and whistling a Yorkshire 
tune out of time, and with many 
dreary pauses between. The thong 
was tied to the chair-rail, and he 
worked away like a saddler,—pre- 
tending at the same time to read 
Fearne on Contingent Remainders, 
which lay open (at the index) in his 
lap. Mrs. Morton revoked in the 
first deal, which made us all serious, 
until I trumped the best club, and by 
my bad play restored the cheerful- 
ness of the table. ‘Tom promised at 
the door, as he let me cut, to be with 
me in the morning after breakfast ; 
for Prudence had told him what I 
wished—but he begged me at the 
same time to give up “ ¢hat union of 
the black handkerchief and buff 
waistcoat,” which he protested was 
quite gothic. 

Tom was with me at the stirring of 
my second cup of cocoa, and burst 
into my room as theugh he * would 
have told me half ty Troy was 
burnt.” I poured him out a cup of 
my patent beverage, which he would 
not taste, and pushed a chair to- 
wards him, which he as carelessly 
kicked away. All breakfast-time he 
was fretting me, and strutting his 
hour, about my best Brussels care 
pet, with his muddy buskin. Speeches 
from various plays were mouthed by 
him in a most tragic fury, and he 
turned to me at the conclusion of 
each separate passage, with a re- 
quest that I would tell him “ where 
that was;” I guessed awry, and so 
pestered him. He raved about as 
Octavian ; and I arose, intreating 
him to sit down; when he imme- 
diately saddened into Jaffier, and 
threw himself on my Belvidera neck 
with all his weight. I had scarcely 
set him upright, and relieved myself 
from the oppressive pathos of this 
embrace, when he fenced at me with 
his fingers, and put in some mortal 
thrusts about the region of my waist- 
coat pocket. 1 half offended him by 
expressing doubts of his grace at this 
amusement—when he doubled up his 
affronted fingers, started into another 
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attitude, and, with a quickuess which 
I could not counteract, snatched a 
smart hit upon my chest bone, that 
staggered me up against my own 
breaktast table, convulsed the whole 
family of the tea-things, and made 
my milk-jug shed some natural tears. 
My awkwardness, and abrupt flight 
from the visitation of his knuckles, 
perfectly r restored his cood humour 
and his contidence—and he relapsed 
into a theatrical conversation. “ [ll 
tell you what, Edward, you bury 
yourself here in this gothic spot, 
without having a notion of life—why 
an Abbey statue has ten times the 
nous about him, not barring Sir 


Cloudesley Shovel. If, instead of 


sitting here in your poor’s box, (I hate 
the Albany—it’s so like a genteel 
King’s Bench!) with as little to do as 
a money-taker after a charity sermon, 
you were to doff that morning gown, 


and accompany me toa rehearsal of 


——'s play; I would engage you 
will say to me, Tom Morton, I thank 
you for breaking my monumental ex- 
istence, and will hereatter follow 
wherever you shall choose to lead. 
Why you are like the man in the 
Ar: thi: in Nights, with a marble moi- 
ety.” And with this my young gen- 
tleman ran li ghtly through the figure 
of a quadrille—dos-d-dos- ing it with 
un arm chair, and concluding with a 
harlequin-roll of his head in its loose 
socket, and with a “ Well, Edward, 
what say you?” “ My dear fellow,” 
said T, ‘if you will introduce me to 
the real interior of a London theatre, 
nothing will give me greater plea- 
sure, and | willbe out of my shell in 
two seconds; you know that I am 
anxious to see all the Jions—and 
surely one of them must be kept be- 
hind the scenes of a metropolitan 
theatre.” Tom, with no allowance 
tor metaphor, only informed me that 
Kean once kept one, but that it was 
since dead ! I rang my bell ; my table 
was immediately cleared, and in a 
few minutes I was fitted with bright 
boots, like Dan in John Bull, to ac- 
company my heedless guide on his 
proposed walk. He dragged me into 
Piccadilly, at as rapid a rate as 
though we were going off by the 
Bath mail, and heard the carts horn- 
ing their way up to the White Horse 
Cellar; but he did not so h: istily 


pass the print-shop at the corner of 


Sackville-street ; for there, as he as- 
sured me, was a portrait of old Few- 
tere] worth looking at; and there, sure 
enough, was an awkward sprawling 
animal, painted as tormidably as war- 
like man could desire. As we eager- 
ly trod the pavement, Tom assuring 
me that the rehearsal must have be- 
gun some time back, I made _ in- 
quiries of him as to his power, and 
the propriety, of introducing me, 
which he begged me to be pertectly 
easy about, muttering something a- 
bout settling any door-keeper. We 
were soon at the stage door of Co- 
vent Garden theatre. 

The porter permitted him to pass ; 
and as he had firm hold of my am, 
I was suffered to pass also, though | 
own I looked upon myself as an im- 
yertinent intruder, and could have 
sake pleased to escape from the 
suspicious gaze of passing actors, 
actresses, musicians, servants, and 
the long living et cetera of a play- 
house. One tall serious gentleman, 
in a well-shaped, but aged and nap- 
less hat, and in a coat that had evi- 
dently not been made without seams, 
passed me with a proud tragedy step 
and an inquiring stare, that made me 
quail within myself, and feel as if 1 
was about to play Tom Thumb, to 
his Lord Grizzle. Another, a young 
a gaily pelissed, nodded familiarly 

» Tom, and looked curiously at me, 
sabes me, as I conceived, for some 
unwarrantable personage that had no 
business in that part of the house. 
Some viewed me with wonder, others 
with disregard, or so I read their 
looks, as they passed to and tro on 
the stone staircase that led from 
the entrance to the stage. But in 
spite of my feelings, Tom dragged 
me on to the hoards, as they are 
termed, which I now trod for the 
first time in my life, and not much 
to my satisfaction, as I determined 
it. The first act of Tom’s ascension 
to this Covent Garden throne, was te 
confer with Mr. , one of the 
great tragedians of that magnificent 
theatre, ‘and arrange for my seeing 
the house, as it is termed. This gen- 
tleman, in a true Coriolanus key, 0T- 
dered forth one of the red coat men, as 
he called them, and gave him direc- 
tions to escort me on the view. We 
accordingly began our voyage of dis- 
covery—the servant preceding us 











with a lantharn, and Tom and myself 


following with a silent and deter- 
mined curiosity. We were first 
shown the two Green-Rooms, which 
certainly, by day, looked miserably 
enough ; but as I shall have to speak 
of them anon in a better light, I shall 
not here pause to give an unfavour- 
able account of them. I was then 
taken into several of the principal 
dressing-rooms ; and one I could not 
but regard as a place of sweet inter- 
est, for the guide addressed me with, 
« This, Sir, was Miss O’Neill’s 
room.” There were two full-length 
mirrors in it, and I found it was im- 
ossible not to contemplate them 
with a foolish (perchance) and ro- 
mantic delight, as having so often 
retlected the handsome form of that 
tair and far-famed woman. There— 
before those simple mirrors had stood 
Belvidera, and Monimia, and Isa- 
bella, in all their gentle beauty and 
feminine bravery ; there, methought, 
ou the first tremulous night which 
was to mar or make her fame, had 
lingered this young and intelligent 
and charming creature, dreading all 
that she was about to dare,—and 
sighing in timid apprehension of her 
splendid trial! A thousand of these 
ille yet delightful day-dreams of the 
moment flitted through my mind, as 
I looked upon the silent, yet not in- 
eloquent furniture of this diminutive 
and simple room. I seemed to have 
a perfect vision of Juliet, reclining in 
suange and painful terror on her 
chair, just betore she astounded the 
public with her gentle presence—and 
again, I as plainly beheld her, in my 
mind’s eye, resting in all her heated 
agitation, and palpitating distress, 
atter leaving the house in a tumult of 
sorrow, admiration, and intense feel- 
ing. I know not whether my friend 
om entered into any of these my 
sensations ; I fear not ; for he was in- 
tently considering his own symmetry 
nthe mirrors, and his thoughts ap- 
peared to be of too domestic a kind 
to quit the all-satisfying home of his 
Own person. 

From these rooms we were conduct- 
“id to the wardrobe, a truly curious 
vene; and here we found tailors 
ane dress-makers as earnestly en 
feet ae if trade were only at its 
“ight in the loftiest part of the inte- 
rior of the theatre, and that the 
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motley artizans were engaged in 
some fashionable contract for sup- 
plying the army of Brutus with gar- 
ments, or completing a large order 
for Virginius for ready money only. 
The exactness with which the va- 
rious dresses are kept is highly to be 
admired ; and I could not tail to take 
a hint for the arrangement of my 
own habiliments, for which my little 
wardrobe has ever since been the bet- 
ter. Mr. Macready was at this time 
giving some directions about a Ro- 
man vest; and the sincere steel and 
the superfine stuff of which it was 
made really surprised me ; for I, like 
a very country gentleman, had sup- 
posed that every ornament and pro- 
perty of a theatre was as unreal and 
slight as the keenest economy could 
make it. The trappings, however, 
of a Roman warrior of the true Co- 
vent Garden breed, are as solid, ho- 
nest, and handsome, as old Cassius 
himself could desire; and I verily 
believe, that Mr. Charles Kemble, or 
Mr. Young, or Mr. Macready, as 
harnessed for the night and fairly 
accoutred, might safely have walked 
through Rome’s Cheapside without 
being once suspected to be any other 
than Rome’s true man. Macready’s 
face perchance might have told an 
English story,—but I would vouch 
for it, that Charles Kemble, with his 
fine, earnest, and classic features, and 
his noble figure, might meet a Roman 
in the market-place, and be deemed 
a true dweller by the Tiber, and no- 
thing native to the Thames. The 
dresses for all the plays are kept 
properly sorted and ticketed, and 
those needed for the night are duly 
laid forth in the previous morning. 
From the wardrobe, we were con- 
ducted to the carpenters’ room. The 
machinery by which the scenery is 
shifted, and by which the skies and 
ceilings of rooms are laid on, is al- 
most fearful to look at; and I confess, 
that when I was walking about in 
the theatre’s heaven, I had all the 
feeling of being half-mast high in a 
man of war, with all the sails, cord 
age, and pulleys, around me. In- 
deed, it is a question to me whether 
a ship is half so well rigged as a 
play-house. As you are nearly grown 
up, my dear Russell, I may inform 
you of the stuff that storms are made 
of, though I should pause at telling 
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your little sisters such destructive 
facts. With them, thank heaven, 
at present, thunder is thunder—light- 
ning, lightning—and rain, rain. But 
if, to this moment, your faith has re- 
mained strong in the sincerity of 
theatrical elements, now lay aside 
your belief, for know that the wind 
is not wind, but brewed from an old 
barrel covered with silk, which by 
being turned quickly round d/ows 
fit to wreck a vessel. The thunder 
keeps its gloomy state in a large sheet 
of iron, and it only bellows to the 
ear when some rash intruder dares to 
shake its throne. A long hollow 
tube, lined on the inside with loose 
pegs, and filled with peas, will wet 
the cars through presently: it is held 
upright, and the shower continues 
until all the peas have performed 
their journey through the pegs ; and 
then itis but turning it down anew, 
and ** S} unge,” you are not “ dry 
again.” I saw no lightning, but the 
man assured me that it was not real; 
you may believe him or not, as you 
choose. Our guide was happy to find 
that the wind was a little disconcert- 
ed, for it allowed him to make one 
little but well-established joke, which 
‘Tom had heard tour-and-twenty times, 
that ‘it took a deal of repairing, for 
in times like these it was very diffi- 
cult to raise the wind.” Waving been 
conducted over and under the stage, 
and let into all the mystery of lamp, 
and trap, and fly, and wing, I was 
taken by Tom to the stage itself, 
where | beheld a rehearsal of , 
play, going on as tamely as it possi- 
bly could on an Author's night. I 
could scarcely believe that that earn- 
est gentleman in every-day attire was 
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Mr. Macready ; or that Charles Kem. 
ble was wearing a common hat and 
dress, and talking in a voice more 
familiar than Melpomene is said to 
sanction. Miss Foote looked as pretty, 
and as prettily dressed, as ever; and 
seemed to be ever thus armed, like 
Branksome’s Knights. I found the 
rehearsal tedious and unamusing ; 
for each performer so_ studiously 
avoided emphasis or energy, and 
appeared to guard so cautiously 
against over-informing his compa- 
nions, that the play was uttered with 
much less spirit than a spelling lesson 
at school, and I certainly never saw 
boys half so imperfect. 

On quitting the theatre, Tom un- 
dertook to conduct me to a Green- 
Room at night, that my dramatic 
education might be advanced as much 
as possible ; and in the mean time, 
we adjourned to my chambers to 
take our dinner and to pass the hours 
till the evening. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the volatile spirit that charac- 
terized ‘T'om’s conversation. He was 
life itself. After dinner, when he had 
dipped his muzzle, as he himself 
called it, in a bottle of claret, he grew 
more and more communicative, and 
atlength asked me if I knew 
On my replying that I did, he said, 
“© T have a Sonnet of his in my pocxet- 
book which Prudence allowed me 
to copy from her album. It’s very 
tender, but Prudence says not more 
tender than true. I don’t particular- 
ly want it,” continued he; ‘ will you 
have it?” I gladly accepted the cast- 
off verses, and on reading them, | 
could not help fancying that you 
would like to put them into your 
book, and therefore here they are. 





A DREAM. 


T 0 





The ring by unknown hands was brought to me, 
As I lay prison’d in a dreary dream ; 
And while [ cherish’d it, my thoughts of thee 
Did tow rds a grave most desolately stream. 
Darkness had ’spoiled the adornment of thine eyes, 
And trom thy cheek the perfect spirit had gone,— 
Thy lips had lost their lustre and their sighs, 
And thou didst seem some beauty graved in stone. 
Then I awoke, and wept that fate should so 
Distemper my reinembrances of thee, 
Cruelly taint'ng even my dreams with woe. 
And darkening my good thoughts with mystery: 
And when I touch’d thy living hand, I seem’d 


Still tangled in the terror I had dream’d ! 
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If you had heard Tom read these 
lines, 1 think you would have for- 
sworn pensive poetry for ever. He 
drawled his voice with such painful 
slowness, and afflicted the passages 
with such cruel emphasis, that lite- 
rally the town crier would have been 
aman of pathos compared with him. 
We took coffee at eight, and soon af- 
terwards started for the theatre. 

In passing across the stage (not 
Covent Garden), I heard Miss Kelly's 
delightful voice making the very most 
of some waiting-maid prattle ; and 
at each pause in the dialogue, the 
merriment of the audience broke 
upon my ear in a deep, subdued, yet 
pleasant murmur. Harley too was 
speaking ; and his tones seemed to 
come from every part of the house 
at once, so quick and continual were 
his movements. I stood awhile at 
the side scene, and was pleased at 
seeing the earnestness with which 
these admirable performers entered 
into the cunning of the scene. The 
colouring is rather strong, or I should 
siy, for ever let me see a Comedy 
from the wing. But 1 was now con- 
ducted into the Green-Room. 

It is a square unfurnished-looking 
place, with benches on each side, 
fastened to the walls’; and having at 
one end a huge mirror, capable of 
giving back the actor to himself, in 
all his glory ; or, of showing the lady 
how fair, how wondrous fair, she is. 
A table stands near to this glass with 
a goblet and water (the only refresh- 
ment allowed), and these furnish a 
pretty excuse to the well-dressed to 
sun themselves in the lustre of the 
mirror. Qne hand is pouring out 
the water, while the other is trimming 
acurl, or adjusting a point of lace ; 
and not till the eye is satisfied to the 
ltinost, does the water ascend to the 
lip, and only then to be sipped and 
set down again. It is amusing to 
see the several characters sitting in 
easy and general conversation: Ar- 
taxerxes giving an account to Dr. 
Cantwell of his having caught cold 
at Lady Cork’s party, while the 
Doctor is speaking of having been 
at the Somerset-house Exhibition. 
Mawworm is giving a relation of a 
cold diner to Mandane. And Arta- 
banes and old Lady Lambert are 
disputing about the sinking fund, 
‘ough neither of them has a second 
idea on the subject. The performers 





sit around tke room on beuches, until 
they are in turn wanted on the atage, 
when a little boy, generally known 
as the call-boy, comes to the door 
and announces the name of the party 
required, a short time before it. is 
necessary for the character to go on 
the stage. The boy receives the 
name from the prompter, or rather 
a number referring to the name ; and 
it is his sole business to connect the 
Green-Room with the stage. In the 
very middle of an interesting conver- 
sation or anecdote, this imperative 
boy’s voice utters at the entrance, 
** Miss Kelly!” or, “ Mr. Harley!” 
or, “ Mr. Dowton!” and the con- 
versation is stopped—the anecdote 
ruined—and the party summoned 
rises, plumes her or his dress at the 
mirror, and goes to contribute amuse- 
ment elsewhere. 1 confess discourse 
is not so sprightly as a stranger 
might expect in this anti-room of 
the drama ;—but I was impressed 
with a high respect for the good 
sense, taste, and feeling, which mark- 
ed the observations of all the prin- 
cipal performers with whom I con- 
versed. In Miss Kelly there is a 
strength of mind, and a delicacy of 
taste, quite delightiul ; and the only 
drawback to the pleasure you take 
in her conversation is the detection, 
which you cannot avoid making, of 
a melancholy about her character 
and manner, forming a painful con- 
trast with that arch pleasantry that 
attends her on the stage. Mr. Har- 
ley, too, isa shrewd and sensible man ; 
and Wrench is the soul of gentle- 
manly whim and good fellowship. 
The stage manager is always in at- 
tendance until the performances are 
over. 

At the conclusion of the play I 
took my departure ;—for the whole 
mystery of this scene, when once 
tasted, is perfectly understood, and 
seen into. The sameness of sitting 
heroes and resting actresses becomes 
tiresome in an hour ;—and, I confess, 
I was not sorry to take my leave. 
Before we retired, however, Tom 
received a paper from Harley, which 
gave him the utmost delight ;—and 
when we reached the Albany he sang 
it to me (for it was a song) with ac- 
mirable spirit and life. At my earnest 
entreatv he favoured me with a copy, 
and with this I beg to conclude this 
letter. 
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THE EXHIBITION. 
A No n pig 


Come, come—I am willing 
‘To down with my shilling, 
The time to be killing 

With varnish and paint ; 
So up the stone staircase 
Ll corkscrew my carcase,— 
As steep and as dark as 

St. Paul’s ;—and as faint: 
Tall women and towers, 
And children with tlowers,— 
Twelve rosy old Hours,- 

A study of cows ;— 
A view on the Humber, 
And nags out of number,— 
With other live lumber, 

At Somerset House ! 


Tol de rol, &e. 


One dandy Adonis, 

And two noble cronies, 

Beside rampant ponies 
Reclining in curls ; 

And tumble-down torrents, 

And pictures of Florence, 

And portraits by Lawrence 
Of lanky old Earls: 

That aman! what a log !— 

‘Turn to the catalogue! 

Ilow like a water-dog 
After a souse ! 

That sky is too milky,— 

That dress is too silky,— 

How charming is Wilkie 
At Somerset House! 


Tol de rol, &e. 


I've seen the room fuller, 

And yet felt it cooler ;— 

Lord! there’s Mrs. Buller, 
All pensive and red! 

I wonder such fat ewes 

Make paintings and statues, 

I'll never to that use 
Abandon my head! 


Here, Wealth hath call’d her men, 


Hairy Jews, balder men, 
Grim gouty aldermen— 


Wigs, beards, and brows! 


I think ‘tis a pity, 

The hanging committee 

Thus flatter the city,— 
At Somerset house ! 


Tol de rol, &e. 


The sculpture invites me, 

For marble delights me,— 

Except when it spites me 
In desolate busts ; 

A neat modell’d wax man, 

Two babies by Flaxman, 

The head of a tax-man 
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Whom nobody trusts! 
Fighters who've fill’d a ring, 
Two sleepy children, 
Sweetly bewildering 

Many a spouse : — 

Oh! that Raphael or Titian 
Could rise at my wishing 
In this exhibition 

At Somerset House ! 


There, my dear Russell, there is a 
song for you—I have let you a little 
into the mystery of a London Theatre, 
such as the mystery is. If you find 
my description dull, you will be 
pleased to attribute the dwhess to 
the subject ;—if you are amused, I 


Tol de rol, &c. 


beg you to give mr the credit for 
amusing you. With remembrances 
to all the Powells. 


Ever yours, Xe. 
Epwarp Irapert. 


Albany, —— 18—. 








Che Ciwelve Cales of Zpddalcross. 


TALE THIRD. 


THE KING OF THE PEAK, A DERBYSHIRE TALE. 


What time the bird wakes in its bower, 

He stood, and look’d on Haddon tower; 
High rose it o’er the woodland height, 

With portals strong, and turrets bright, 

And gardens green ; with swirl and sweep, 
Round rush’d the Wye, both broad and deep. 
Leaping and looking for the sun, 

He saw the red-deer and the dun ; 

The warders with their weapons sheen, 

The watchers with their mantles green ; 

The deer-hounds at their feet were flung, 
The red blood at their dew-laps hung. 
Adown he leap’d, and awhile he stood, 

With a downcast look, and pondering mood ; 
Then made a step, and his bright sword drew, 
And cleft a stone at a stroke in two— 

So shall the heads of my foemen be, 

Who seek to sunder my love from me. 


“Now, why stays the tale, and 
what stops the ballad?” said the im- 
patient proprietor of Lyddalcross ; 
“have I heated my hearth, have I 
spread my tables, and poured forth 
ny strong drink for the poor in fancy 
and the lame in speech? Up—up, 
and give me a grave tale or a gay 
to gladden or sadden the present mo- 
ment, and lend wings to the leaden 
feet of evening time. Rise, I say; 
else may the fire that flames so high 
— table which groans with food, 
or which water, and air, and earth, 
— been sought—and the board 

at perfumes you with the odour of 





(Old Derbyshire Rhyme of Dora Vernon.) 


ale and mead—may the first cease to 
warm, and the rest to nourish ye.” 

“Master of Lyddalcross,” said a 
hale and joyous personage, whose 
shining and gladsome looks showed 
sympathy and alliance with the good 
cheer and fervent blood of merry old 
England ; “ since thy table smokes, 
and thy brown ale flows more frank- 
ly for the telling of a true old tale— 
then a true old tale thou shalt have— 
shame fall me if I baulk thee, as 
the pleasant folk say, in the dales of 
bonny Derby. 

Those who have never seen Had- 
don Hall, the ancient residence of the 
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Vernons of Derbyshire, can have but 
an impertect notion of the golden 
days of old England. Though now 
deserted and dilapidated — its halls si- 
lent—the sacred bell of its chapel 
mute—though its tables no longer 
send up the cheering smell of roasted 
boars, and spitted oxeu—though the 
music and the voice of the minstrel 
are silenced, and the light foot of the 
dancer no longer sounds on the floor 
—though no gentle knights and gen- 
tler dames go trooping hand in hand, 
and whispering among the twilight 
groves--and the portal no longer sends 
out its shining helms, and its barbed 
steeds ;—where is the place that can 
recal the stately hospitality and glory 
ot former times, like the Hall of OLp 
ILAppon ? 

It happened on a summer evening, 
when 1 was a boy, that several cu- 
rious old people had seated them- 
selves on a little round knoll near the 
gate of Iladdon Hall; and their talk 
was of the Vernons, the Caven- 
dishes, the Manners, and many old 
names once renowned in Derbyshire. 
I had fastened myself to the apron- 
atring of a venerable dame, at whose 
girdle hung a mighty iron key, which 
commanded the entrance of the hall ; 
her name was Dolly Foljambe; and 
she boasted her descent from an an- 
cient red cross knight of that name, 
whose alabaster figure, in mail, may 
be found in Bakewell church. This 
high origin, which, on consulting fa- 
mily history, I find had not the con- 
currence of clergy, seemed not an idle 
vanity of the humble portress ; she 
had the straight frame, and rigid, de- 
mure, and even warlike cast of face, 
which alabaster still retains of her 
ancestor; and had she laid herself by 
his side, she might have passed muse 
ter, with an ordinary antiquarian, for 
a coeval figure. At our feet the 
river Wye ran winding and deep ; at 
our side rose the hall, huge and grey; 
and the rough heathy hills, renowned 
In Drnidic, and Roman, and Saxon, 
wml Norman story, bounded our wish 
tor distant prospects, and gave us the 
mansion of the Vernons ior our cone 
templation, clear of ail meaner en- 
cumbrances of landscape. 

* Ah! dame Foljambe,” said an 
old husbandman, whose hair was 
whitened by acquaintance with se- 
Veiity wiilers; ** it’s a sore anda 





sad sight, to look at that fair tower, 
and see no smoke ascending. I re- 
member it in a brighter day, when 
many a fair face gazed out at the 
windows, and many a gallant form 
appeared at the gate. Then were 
the days when the husbandman could 
live—could whistle as he sowed: 
dance and sing as he reaped; and 
could pay his rent in fatted oxen to 
my lord, and in fatted fowls to my 
lady. Ah! dame Foljambe, we remem- 
ber when men could cast their lines 
in the Wye; could feast on the red 
deer and the failow deer, on the 
plover and the ptarmigan ; had right 
of the eommon for their flocks, of 
the flood for their nets, and of the air 
for their harquebuss. Ah! dame, old 
England is no more the old England 
it was,—than that hall, dark and si- 
lent and desolate—is the proud hall 
that held Sir George Vernon, the 
King of the Peak, and his two lovely 
daughters, Margaret and Dora. Those 
were days, dame ; those were days.” 
And as he ceased, he looked up to 
the tower, with an eye of sorrow, 
and shook and smoothed down his 
white hairs. 

“TI tell thee,” replied the ancient 
portress, sorely moved in mind, be- 
tween present duty and service to 
the noble owner of Haddon, and her 
lingering affection for the good old 
times, of which memory shapes so 
many paradises, “ I tell thee the tower 
looks as high and as lordly as ever ; 
and there is something about its si- 
lent porch, and its crumbling turrets, 
which gives it a deeper hold of our 
affections, than if an hundred knights 
even now came prancing forth at its 
porch, with trumpets blowing, and 
banners displayed.” 

« Ah! dame Foljambe,” said the 
husbandman ; “ yon deer now bound- 
ing so blythely down the old chase, 
with his horny head held high, and 
an eye that seems to make nought 
of mountain and vale; it is a falr 
creature. Look at him! see how he 
cools his feet in the Wye, surveys 
his shadow in the stream, and now 
he contemplates his native hills 2 
gain. So! away he goes, and we 
vaze after him, and admire his speed 
and his beauty. But were the hounds 
at his flanks, and the bullets in his 
side, and the swords of the hunters 
bared for the brittling; Ah! dame, 
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we should change our cheer: we 
should think that such shapely limbs, 
and such stately antlers, might have 
reigned in. wood and on hill for 
many summers. Even so we think 
ot that stately old hall, and lament 
its destruction.” 

« Dame Foljambe | thinks not so 
deeply on the matter,” said a rustic ; 
«« she thinks, the less the hall fire, the 
less is the chance of the hall being 
consumed ; the less the company, the 
longer will the old hall floor last, 
which she sw eeps so clean, telling 


so many stories of the tree that a 


it; that the sevenVirtues in tapestry 
would do well in —e wild com- 
pany; and that the lass with the 
long shanks, Diana, and her nymphs, 
will hunt more to her fancy on her 
dusty acre of old arras, than in the 
dubious society of the lords and the 
heroes of the court gazette. More- 
over, the key at her girdle is the 
commission by which she is keeper 
of this cast-off and moth-eaten gare 
ment of the noble name of Manners ; 

and think ye that she holds that pow er 
lightly, which makes her governess 
ot ten thousand bats and owls, and 


gives her the awful responsibility of 


an armoury, containing almost an 
eutire harquebuss s, the remains of a 
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pair of boots, and the relique of a 
buff jerkin ?” 

What answer to this unceremo- 
nious attack on ancient things com- 
mitted to her keeping, the portress 
might have made, I had not an op- 
portunity to learn; her darkening 
brow indicated little ‘meekness of re- 
ply ; ; a voice, however, much sweeter 
than the dame’s, intruded on the de- 
bate. In the vicinity of the hall, at 
the foot of a limestone rock, the 
summer visitors of Haddon may 
and do refresh themselves at a small 


fount of pure water, which love of 


the clear element induced one of the 
old ladies to contine within the limits 
of a large stone basin. Virtues were 
imputed to the spring, and the su- 
perstition of another proprietor e- 
rected beside it a cross of stone, 
lately mutilated, and now removed, 
but once covered with sculptures and 
rude emblems, which conveyed reli- 
gious instruction to an ignorant peo- 
ple. ‘Towards this fountain, a maiden 
from a neighbouring cottage was 
observed to proceed, warbling, as 
she went, a fragment of one of those 
legendary ballads which the old 
minstrels, illiterate or learned, scat- 
tered so abundantly over the country. 


DORA VERNON. 


It happen’d between March and May-day, 
When wood-buds wake which siumber’d late, 
When hill and valley grow green and gaily, 
And every wight longs for a mate ; 
When lovers sleep with an open eye-lid, 
Like nightingales on the orchard tree, 
And sorely wish they had wings for flying, 
So they might with their true love be ; 


A knight all worthy, in this sweet season 
Went out to Carcliff with bow and gun, 
Not to chase the roebuck, nor shoot the pheasant, 
But hunt the fierce fox so wild and dun. 
And, by his side, was a young maid riding, 
With laughing blue eyes, and sunny hair ; 
And who was it but young Dora Vernon, 
Young Rutland’s true love, and Haddon’s heir. 


Her gentle hand was a good bow bearing,— 
The deer at speed, or the fowl on wing, 
Stay’d in their flight, when the bearded arrow 
Her white hand loosed from the sounding string. 
Old men made bare their locks, and blest her, 
As blythe she rode down the Durwood side, 
Her steed rejoiced in his lovely rider, 
Arch’d his neck proudly, aud pranced in pride. 
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This unexpected minstrelsy was 
soon interrupted by dame Foljambe, 
whose total devotion to the family of 
Rutland rendered her averse to hear 
the story of Dora Vernon's elope- 
ment, profaned in the familiar ballad 
strain of a forgotten minstrel. “ I 
wonder at the presumption of that 
rude minion,” said the offended por- 
tress, “ in chaunting such ungentle 
strains in my ear. Home to thy 
milk-pails, idle hussey—home to thy 
distatl, foolish maiden; or if thou 
wilt sing, come over to my lodge 
when the sun is down, and I will 
teach thee a strain of a higher sort, 
made by a great court lord, on the 
marriage of her late Grace. It is 
none otf your rustic chaunts, but full 
of tine words, both long and lordly ; 
it begins, 


Come, burn your incense, ye god-like 
races, 
Come, Cupid, dip your darts in light ; 
U'nloose her starry zone, chaste Venus, 
And trim the bride for the bridal night. 


None of your vulgar chaunts, mi- 
nion, L tell thee; but stuffed with 
spiced words, and shining with gods, 
and garters, and stars, and precious 
stones, and odours thickly dropping ; 
a noble strain indeed.” The maiden 
smiled, nodded acquiescence, and 
tripping homewards, renewed her 
homely and interrupted song, till 
the river bank and the ancient tow- 
ers acknowledged, with theirsweetest 
echoes, the native charms of her 
voice. 

** T marvel much,” said the hoary 
portress, “at the idle love for strange 
and incredible stories which possesses 
as with a demon the peasants of this 
district. Not only have they given a 
saint, with ashirt of hair cloth and a 
scourge, to every cavern, and a druid 
with his golden sickle and his mis- 
tletoe to every circle of shapeless 
stones ; but they have made the Ver- 
nons, the Cavendishes, the Cock- 
aynes, and the Foljambes, erect on 
every wild place crosses or altars of 
atonement for crimes which they ne- 
ver committed ; unless fighting ankle- 
deep in heathen blood, tor the reco- 
very of Jerusalem and the holy Se- 
pulchre, required such outlandish pe- 
nance. They cast too a supernatural 
light round the commonest story ; if 
vou credit them, the ancient chapel 
bell of Haddon, safely lodged on the 
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floor for a century, is carried to the 
top of the turret, and, touched by 
some invisible hand, is made to to! 
forth midnight notes of dolour and 
woe, when any misfortune is about 
to befal the noble family of Rutland. 
They tell you too that wailings of no 
earthly voice are heard around the 
decayed towers, and along the gar- 
den terraces, on the festival nicht of 
the saint who presided of old over 
the fortunes of the name of Vernon. 
And no longer agone than yesterday, 
old Edgar Ferrars assured me that 
he had nearly as good as seen the ap- 
parition of the King of the Peak 
himself, mounted on his visionary 
steed, and, withimaginary horn, and 
hound, and halloo, pursuing a spectre 
stag over the wild chase ot Haddon. 
Nay, so far has vulgar credulity and 
assurance gone, that the great garden 
entrance, called the Knight's porch, 
through which Dora Vernon descend- 
ed step by step among her twenty 
attendant maidens, all rustling in 
embroidered silks, and shining and 
sparkling like a winter sky, im dia- 
monds, and such like costly stones— 
to welcome her noble bridegroom, 
Lord John Mamners, who came cap 
in hand with his company of gallant 
gentlemen—” 

‘* Nay, now, dame Foljambe,” in- 
terrupted the husbandman, “ all this 
is fine enough, and lordly too, I'll 
warrant ; but thou must not apparel 
a plain old tale in the embroidered 
raiment of thy own brain, nor adorn 
it in the precious stones of thy own 
fancy. Dora Vernon was a lovely 
lass, and as proud as she was lovely ; 
she bore her head high, dame ; and 
well she might, for she was a gallant 
Knight’s daughter; and lords and 
dukes, and what not, have descended 
from her. But, for all that, I cannot 
forget that she ran away in the middle 
of a moonlight night, with young 
Lord John Manners, and no other at- 
tendant than her own sweet self. 
Aye, dame, and for the diamonds, 
and what not, which thy story show- 
ers on her locks and her garments, 
she tied up her berry brown locks in 
a menial’s cap, and ran away in 4 
mantleof Bakewell brown, three yards 
for a groat. Aye, dame, and instead 
of going out regularly by the door, 
she leapt out of a window ; more by 
token she left one of her silver heel- 
ed slippers fastened in the grating, 
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and the place has ever since been 
called the Lady’s Leap.” 

Dame Foljambe, like an inexpe- 
rienced rider, whose steed refuses o- 
bedience to voice and hand, resigned 
the contest in despair, and allowed 
her rustic companion to enter full ca- 
reer into the debatable land, where 
she had so often fought and van- 
guished in defence of the decorum of 
the mode of alliance between the 
houses of Haddon and Rutland. 

« And now dame,” said the hus- 
bandman, “1 will tell thee the story 
inmy ownand my father’s way. The 
Jast of the name of Vernon was re- 
nowned far and wide tor the hospi- 
tality and magnificence of his house, 
for the splendour of his retinue, and 
more for the beauty of his daughters, 
Margaret and Dorothy. This is 
speaking in thy own manner, dame 
Foljambe ; but truth’s truth. He was 
much given to hunting and hawking, 
and jousting, with lances either blunt 
or sharp; and though a harquebuss 
generally was found in the hand of 
the gallant hunters of that time, the 
vear of grace 1560, Sir George Ver- 
non despised that foreign weapon ; 
and well he might, for he bent the 
strongest bow, and shot the surest 
shaft, of any man in England. His 
chase-dogs too were all of the most 
expert and famous kinds—his falcons 
had the fairest and most certain flight ; 
und though he had seen foreign lands, 
he chiefly prided himself in main- 
taining unimpaired the old baronial 
grandeur of his house. I have heard 
iny graudsire say, how his great 
crandsire told him, that the like of 
the knight of Haddon, for a stately 
form, and a neble, free, and natural 
erace of manner, was not to be seen 
in court or camp. He was hailed, in 
common tale, and in minstrel song, 
by the name of the Kine or THE 
Peak; and it is said, his handsome 
person and witchery of tongue chiefly 
prevented his mistress, good Queen 
Bess, from abridging his provincial 
designation with the headsman’s axe. 

_ It happened in the fifth year of 
the reign of his young and sovereign 
mistress, that a great hunting festival 
was held at Haddon, where all the 
beauty and high blood of Derbyshire 
assembled. Lords of distant counties 
‘ane; for to bend a bow, or brittle 
the deer, under the eye of Sir George 

“non, was an honour sought for by 
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many. Over the chase of Haddon, 
over the hill of Stanton, over Bake- 
well-edge, over Chatsworth hill and 
Hardwicke plain, and beneath the 
ancient castle of Bolsover, as far as 
the edge of the forest of old Sher- 
wood, were the sounds of harque- 
buss and bowstring heard, and the 
cry of dogs and the cheering of wen. 
The brown-mouthed and white- 
footed dogs of Derbyshire were there 
among the foremost ; the snow-white 
hound and the coal-black, from the 
Scottish border and bonny West- 
moreland, preserved or augmented 
their ancient fame; nor were ihe 
dappled hounds of old Godfrey Fol- 
jambe, of Bakewell bank, far trom 
the throat of the red deer when they 
turned at bay, and gored horses and 
riders. The great hall floor of Had- 
don was soon covered with the pro- 
duce of wood and wild. 

‘““Nor were the preparations for 
feasting this noble hunting party un- 
worthy the reputation for solid hos- 
pitality which characterised the an- 
cient King of the Peak. Minstrels 
had come from distant parts, as far 
even as the Scottish border; bold, 
free-spoken, rude, rough witted men ; 
‘for the selvage of the web,’ says the 
northern proverb, ‘is aye the coarsest 
cloth.’ 
man was chiefly employed, and a 
thousand rarities were prepared for 
pleasing the eye and appeasing the 
appetite. In the kitchen, with its 
huge chimneys and prodigious spits, 
the menial maidens were flooded 
nigh ankle deep in the richness of 
roasted oxen and deer ; and along the 
passage, communicating with the hall 
of state, men might have slided along, 
because of the fat droppings of that 
prodigious feast, like a slider on the 
frozen Wye. 
solid plank, groaned and yielded be- 
neath the roasted beeves and the 
spitted deer ; while a stream of rich 
smoke, massy, and slow, and savoury, 
sallied out at the grated windows, 
and sailed round the mansion, like a 
mist exhaled by the influence of the 
moon. I tell thee, dame Foljambe, I 
call those the golden days of old Eng- 
Jand. 

« But I wish you had seen the hall 
prepared for this princely feast. Tlie 
floor, of hard and solid stone, was 
strewn deep with rushes and fern; 
and theie lay the dogs of the chase ia 


But in the larder the skill of 
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couples, their mouths still red with 
the blood of stags, and panting yet 
from the fervour and length of their 
pursuit. At the lower end of the 
hall, where the floor subsided a step, 
was spread a table for the stewards 
and other chicts over the menials. 
There sat the keeper of the bows, the 
warder of the chase, and the head 
falconer, together with many others 
of lower degree, but mighty men 
mnong the retainers of the noble 
name of Vernon. Over their heads 
were hung the horns of stags, the 
tusks of boars, the skulls of the cnor- 
mous bisons, and the foreheads of 
foxes. Nor were there wanting tro- 
plies, where the contest had been 
more bloody and obstinate — banners 
aud shields, and helmets, won in the 
Civil, and Scottish, and Crusading 
wars, together with many strange 
weapons of annoyance or defence, 
borne m the Norwegian and Saxon 
broils. Beside them were hung rude 
paintings of the most renowned of 
these rustic heroes, all in the pic- 
turesque habiliments of the times. 
{lorns, and harquebusses, and swords, 
aint bows, and buff coats, and caps, 
were thrown in negligent groups all 
about the floor, while their owners 
sat In expectation of an immediate 
and ample teast, which they hoped 
to wash down with floods of that sa- 
lutary beverage, the brown blood of 
barley. 

* At the upper end of the hall, where 
he floor was elevated exactly as 
much in respect, as it was lowered in 
submission at the other, there the 
table for feasting the nobles stood ; 
and well was it worthy of its station. 
ft was one solid plank of white syca- 
more, shaped from the entire shaft of 
an chormous tree, and supported on 
syuat columus of oak, ornamented 
with the arms of the Vernons, and 
grooved into the stone floor, beyond 
all chance of being upset by human 
powers. Benches of wood, curiously 
earved, and covered, in times of more 
thanordinary ceremony, with cushions 
of embroidered velvet. surrounded 
this ample table ;—while in the re- 
cess behind appeared a curious work 
ii arras, consisting of festivals and 
processions, and bridals, executed 
tfrdm the ancient poets; and for the 
more staid and grave, a more devout 


hand had wrought some scenes from 


the controversial fathers and the 
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monkish legends of the ancient church, 
The former employed the white hans 
of Dora Vernon herself; while the 
latter were the labours of her siste; 
Margaret, who was of a serious turn, 
and never happened to be so far jy, 
love as to leap from a window.” 

«« And now,’ said dame Foljambe, “ | 
will describe the Knight of Haddon, 
with his fair daughters and principal 
guests, myself.” “ A task that will 
last thee to doomsday, dame,” mut- 
tered the husbandman. The portress 
heeded not this ejaculation, but with a 
particular stateliness of delivery pro- 
ceeded. “ The silver dimer bell rung 
on the summit of Haddon hall, the 
warder thrice wound his horn, and 
straightway the sound of silver spurs 
was heard in the passage, the fold- 
ing door opened, and in marched my 
own ancestor, Ferrars Foljambe by 
name. I have heard his dress too 
often described not to remember it. 
A bulf jerkin, with slashed and or- 
namented sleeves, a mantle of fine 
Lincoln green, fastened round his 
neck with wolf-claws of pure gold, a 
pair of gilt spurs on the heels of his 
brown hunting-boots, garnished a- 
bove with taslets of silver, and at the 
square and turned-up toes, with 
links of the same metal connected 
with the taslets. On his head was a 
boar-skin cap, on which the white 
teeth of the boar were set tipt with 
gold. At his side, was a hunting 
horn, called the white hunting horn 
of Tutbury, banded with silver in 
the middle, belted with black silk at 
the ends, set with buckles of silver, 
and bearing the arms of Edmund, the 
warlike brother of Edward Long- 
shanks. This fair horn descended by 
marriage to Stanhope, of Elvaston, 
who sold it to Foxlowe, of Staveley. 
The gift of a king and the property ol 
heroes was sold tor some paltry pieces 
of gold.” 

« Dame Foljambe,” said the old 
man, “the march of thy tale is like the 
course of the Wye, seventeen miles ot 
links and windings down a fair valley 
five miles long. Aman mightcarvethy 
ancestor’s figure in alabaster in the 
time thou deseribest him. I must re- 
sume my story, dame; so let thy de- 
scription of old Ferrars Foljambe 
stand; and suppose the table filled 
about with the gallants of the chase 
aud many fair ladies, while at the 
head sat the King of the Peak himsel!, 
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his beard descending to his broad 
girdle, his own natural hair of dark 
hrown—blessings on the head that 
keeps God's own covering on it, and 
scorns the curled inventions of man— 
falling in thick masses on his broad, 
manly shoulders. Nor silver, nor 
cold. wore he ; the natural nobleness 
of his looks maintained his rank and 
pre-eminence among men ; the step 
of Sir George Vernon was one that 
manvimitated, but few could attain— 
at once manly and graceful. I have 
heard it said, that he carried privately 
in his bosom a small rosary of pre- 
cious metal, in which his favourite 
daughter Dora had entwined one of 
her mother’s tresses. The ewer- 
bearers entered with silver basins 
full of water; the element came pure 
and returned red; for the hands of 
the guests were stained with the 
blood of the chase. The attendant 
minstrels vowed, that no hands so 
shapely, nor fingers so taper, and long, 
and white, and round, as those of the 
Knight of Haddon, were that day 
dipped in water. 

« There is wondrous little pleasure 
in describing a feast of which we have 
not partaken ; so pass we on to the 
time when the fair dames retired, and 
the red wine in cups of gold, and 
the ale in silver flagons, shone and 
sparkled as they passed from hand to 
lip beneath the blaze of seven massy 
lamps. The knights toasted their 
mistresses, the retainers told their 
exploits, and the minstrels with harp 
and tongue made music and song 
abound. The gentles struck their 
drinking vessels on the table till they 
rang again ; the menials stamped with 
the heels of their ponderous boots 
on the solid floor ; while the hounds, 
imagining they heard the call to the 
chase, leaped up, and bayed in hoarse 
but appropriate chorus. 

a The ladies now re-appeared, in 
the side galleries, and overlooked the 
scene of festivity below. The love- 
liest of many counties were there; 
but the fairest was a young maid of 
middle size, in a dress disencumber- 
ed of ornament, and possessed of one 
ot those free and graceful forms 
Which may be met with in other 
counties, but for which our own Der- 
byshire alone is famous. Those who 
admired the grace of her person were 
no less charmed with her simplicity 
aud natural meekness of deportment. 


Nature did much for her, and art 
strove in vain to rival her with others; 
while health, that handmaid of beau- 
ty, supplied her eye and her cheek 
with the purest light and the freshest 
roses. Her short and rosy upper-lip 


was slightly curled, with as much of 


maiden sanctity, perhaps, as pride; 
her white high forehead was shaded 
with locks of sunny brown, while her 
large and dark hazel eyes beamed 
with free and unatiected modesty. 
Those who observed her close, might 
see her eyes, as she glanced about, 
sparkling for a moment with other 
lights, but scarce less holy, than those 
of devotion and awe. Of all the 
knights present, it was impossible to 
say, who inspired her with those 
love-fits of flushing joy and delirious 
agitation; each hoped himself the 
happy person ; for none could look on 
Dora Vernon without awe and love. 
She leaned her white bosom, shining 
through the veil which shaded it, 
near one of the mimstrel’s harps ; and 
looking round on the presence, her 
eyes grew brighter as she looked ; at 
least, so vowed the knights, and so 
sang the minstrels. 

« All the knights arose when Dora 
Vernon appeared. ¢ Fill) all) your 
wine-cups, knights,’ said Sir Lucas 
Peverel. § Fill them to the brim,’ said 
Sir Henry Avenel. ¢ And drain them 


out, were they deeper than the Wye,’ 


said Sir Godfrey Gernon. £ To the 
health of the Princess of the Peak,’ 
said Sir Ralph Cavendish. ‘ To the 
health of Dora Vernon,’ said Sir 
Hugh de Wodensley ; ‘beauty is 
above titles, she is the loveliest mai- 
den a knight ever looked on, with the 
sweetest name too. § And yet, Sir 
Knight,’ said Peverel, filling his cup, 
‘1 know one who thinks so humbly 
of the fair name of Vernon, as to wish 
it charmed into that of De Wodens- 
ley.’ He is not master of a spell 
so profound ;’ said Avenel. ¢ And 
yet he is master of his sword,’ 
answered De Wodensley, with a 
darkening brow. £ I counsel him 
to keep it in its sheath,’ said 
Cavendish, ¢ lest it prove a way- 
ward servant.’ § I will prove its 
service on thy bosom where and 
when thou wilt, Lord of Chats- 
worth, said De Wodensley. Lord 
of Darley,’ answered Cavendish, ‘it is 
a tempting moonlight, but there is a 
charm over Ifaddon to-night it would 
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can be soon seen ; for who has so fair 
a hand as the love ot young Rutland? flesh and blood, 
by Durwood-Tor  Elfin-knight that ever ran a course 
when the sun is three hours up, with from Carlisle to Caerlaverock.’— 
my sword drawn—there’s my hand 
De Wodensley ;” and he wrung Willian’of ¢ ‘loudesley ?’ 
‘it's hand till the bloodseemed — berland minstrel, 
v trom beneath his finger nails. Orders Grey?’ said a harper from the 
‘ hy the saints, Sir Knights,’ said 
Sir “Goal rey Gernon, ‘you may as well «« € Minstrels,’ 
one another about the love vendish, the invention of sweet and 
gentle poesy is dead among you. 
Every churl in the Peak can chaunt 
us these beautiful but common dit- 
love. Hearken, ties. Have you nothing new for the 
while we drain our cups honour of the sacred calling of verse, 
to this beauteous lass, sing some of andthe beauty of Dora Vernon? Fel- 
you a kindly love strain, wondrously 


IT shall be found 


bright particular star and 
as the wild wizard 
of Warwick says, as quarrel about 


think to wed it,’ 


inattainable 


ia the bottom on’t, for the min- 


bees 


* He was hanged for cattle 


have none of him.’ 
to Dick of the Cow, or the Harper of 


ors 


knightship,’ 


pernatural, and I'm thinking the Fairy 
Legend of young Tamlane is just the 
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be unseemly to dispel. To-morrow, thing that suits your fancy. 
1 meet Lord John Mamners to try 
whose hawk has the fairer flight, and very much,’ answered the knight, 
whose love the whiter hand. That ‘ but the fair dames of Derbyshire 
prize the charms of lovers with 
before the gayest 


halls of the Percys. 


THE MINSTRELS SONG. 


1. 

Last night a proud page came to me ; 
Sir Knight, he said, I greet you tree ; 
The moon is up at midnight hour, 

All mute and lonely is the bower : 

To rouse the deer, my lord is gone, 
And his fair daughter's all alone, 

As lily tair, and as sweet to see,— 


Arise, Sir Knight, and follow me. 


0) 


-~* 


The stars stream'd out, the new-woke moon 
O’er Chatsworth hill gleam’d brightly down, 
And my love's cheeks, half-seen, half-hid, 


With love and joy blush’d deeply red: 





like the naiveté of the ner PA. 


‘What would your w orship say to 
said a Cum- 
‘or to the Friar of 


said Sir Ralph Ca- 


low—harper,—what’s your name: 
melancholy. Here’s a you with the long hair and the green 
and a good gold) mantle, said the knight, beckoning 
to a young minstrel who sat with his 
strel who pleases me.’ The min- harp held before ng and = face 
strels laid their hands on the strings, half buried in 
was heard like the ‘come, touch your strings nt sing ; 
before summer I'll wager my gold- hilted sword a- 
Knight,’ said one, gainst that pheasant feather in thy 
ye, Cannie Johnie cap, that thou hast a new anda vale 
ev with all the seventeen va- lant strain; for I have seen thee mea- 
sure more than once the form of fair 
stealing,’ answered the knight. «Ill Dora Vernon with a ballad-maker’s 
‘What say you eye.- Sing, man, sing.’ 
« The young minstrel, as he bowed 
said another, .with his head to this singular mode of re- 
tone of ditlidence: quest, blushed from brow to bosom ; 
you northern knaves, can nor were the face and neck ot Dora 
of nothing but thievery Vernon without an acknowledgment 
jail-breaking?’ ‘Perhaps your of how deeply she sympathized in 
humbly suggested a his embarrassment. i 
‘inay have a turn for the su- ment, a truer hand, or a more sweet 
and manly voice, hardly ever united 
to lend grace to rhyme. 
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Short was our time, and chaste our bliss, 
A whisper’d vow and a gentle kiss ; 
And one of those long looks, which earth 
With all its glory is not worth. 


The stars beam’d lovelier from the sky, 
The smiling brook flow’d gentlier by ; 
Life, fly thou on; V’ll mind that hour 
Of sacred love in greenwood bower ; 
Let seas between us swell and sound 
Still at her name my heart shall bound ; 
Her name —which like a spell I'll keep, 
To soothe me and to charm my sleep. 


« ¢Fellow,’ said Sir Ralph Caven- 
dish, * thou hast not shamed my 
belief of thy skill; keep that piece of 
gold, and drink thy cup of wine in 
quiet, to the health of the lass who 
inspired thy strain, be she lordly, or be 
she low.” The minstrel seated him- 
self, and the interrupted mirth re-com- 
menced, which was not long to con- 
tinue. When the minstrel began to 
sing, the King of the Peak fixed his 
large and searching eyes on his per- 
son, with a scrutiny from which 
nothing could escape, aud which 
called a flush of apprehension to the 
face of his daughter Dora. Some- 
thing like a cloud came upon his brow 
at the first verse, which, darkening 
down through the second, became as 
dark as a December night at the 
close of the third, when rising, and mo- 
tioning Sir Ralph Cavendish to fol- 
low, he retired into the recess of the 
southern window. 

«Sir Knight,’ said the lord of 
Haddon, ¢ thou art the sworn friend 
ot John Manners, and well thou 
knowest what his presumption dares 
at, and what are the letts between 
him and me. Cavendo tutus ! ponder 
on thy own motto well.—* Let seas 
between us swell and sound :’—let 
his song be prophetic, for Derby- 
shire,—for England has no river deep 
enough and broad enough to preserve 
him from a father’s sword, whose 
peace he seeks to wound.’ ¢ Knight 
of Haddon,’ said Sir Ralph, ¢ John 
Mamers is indeed my friend ; and the 
iriend of a Cavendish can be no mean 
person ; a braver and a better spirit 
never aspired after beauty.” ¢ Sir 
‘night, said the King of the Peak, 
wena ginny wg: hearken to 
eg we ng the moon’s sha- 
dis ae as ulon~< ial; there it is be- 
lon a : Sc ment ; the shadow falls 

welve. If it darkens the 





midnight hour, and John Manners 
be found here, he shall be cast 
fettered, neck and heel, imto the 
deepest dungeon of Haddon,’ 

‘* All this passed not unobserved of 
Dora Vernon, whose fears and aflec- 
tions divined immediate mischief 
from the calm speech and darkened 
brow of her father. Her heart sank 
within her when he beckoned her to 
withdraw ; she followed him into the 
great tapestried room. ‘ My daugh- 
ter,— my love Dora,’ said the not idle 
fears of a father, ‘ wine has done more 
than its usual good office with the wits 
of our guests to-night; they look 
on thee with bolder eyes, and speak 
of thee with a bolder tongue, than 
a father can wish. Retire, there- 
fore, to thy chamber. One of thy 
wisest attendants shall be thy com- 
panion.— Adieu, iy love, till sun- 
rise!’ He kissed her white temples 
and white brow; and Dora cling 
to his neck, and sebbed in his bo- 
som ;—while the secret of her heart 
rose near her lips. [le returned to 
his guests, and mirth and music, 
and the march of the wine-cup, re- 
commenced with a vigour which pro- 
mised reparation for the late inter- 
mission. 

«© The chamber, or rather temporary 
prison, of Dora Vernon, was nigh the 
cross-bow room, and had a window 
which looked out on the terraced 
garden, and the extensive chase to- 
wards the hill of Haddon. All that 
side of the hall lay in deep shadow, 
and the moon, sunk to the very sum- 
mit of the western heath, threw a 
level and a farewell beam over river 
and tower. The young lady of Had- 
don seated herself in the recessed 
window, and lent her ear to every 
sound, and her eye to every shadow 
that flitted over the garden and chase. 
Her attendant maiden—shrewd, de- 
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mure, and suspicious, of the ripe age 
ot thirty yet of a merry pleasant 
look, which had its admirers—sat 


watching every motion with the cye 
of an owl. 

“It was past midnight, when a foot 
came gliding along the passage, and 


a finger gave three slight scratches 
on the door of the chamber. The 
maid went out, and aftera briefcon- 
ference suddenly returned, red with 
blushes from ear to ear. Oh, my 
lady!’ said the trusty maiden,— 
‘oh, my sweet young lady,—here’s 
that poor young lad—ye know his 
name—who gave me three yards of 
crimson ribbon, to trim my peach- 
bloom mantle, last Bakewell fair.— 
An honester or a kinder heart never 
kept a promise; and yet I may not 

give him the meeting. Oh, my young 
lady, ny sweet young lady, my beau- 
tiful young lady, could you not stay 
here for half an hour by yourself?’ 

Ere her young mistress could an- 
swer, the notice of the lover's pre- 
sence was renewed.—The maiden 
again went—whispers were heard— 
and the audible salutation of lips ; she 
returned again more resolute than ever 
to oblige her lover.—* Oh, my lady 

my young lady ; if ye ever hope to 
prosper in true love yourself—spare 
me but one half hour with this harm- 
less kind lad. —He has come seven 
long miles to see my fair face, he 
says ;—and, oh, my lady, he has a 
handsome tace of his own.—Qh, never 
let it be said that Dora Vernon sun< 
dered true lovers !—but I see consent 
written in your own lovely face—so 

L shall run—and, oh, my lady, take 
care of your own sweet handsome 
self, when your faithful Nan’s away.’ 
And the maiden retired with her 
lover. 

“It was halfan hour after midnight, 
when one of the keepers of the chase, 
as he lay beneath a holly bush listen- 
ing, with a prolonged groan, to the 
audible voice of revelry in the hall, 
from which his duty had lately ex- 
cluded him, happened to observe 
two torms appro ching ; one of low 
stature, a lightsstep, and mutfled in 
a common mantle:—the other with 
the air, and In the dress, of a forester 
—a sword at his side, and pistols in 
his belt. The ale and the wine had 
invaded the keeper’s brain, and im- 
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paired his sight ; yet he roused hi. 
self up with a hiccup and a ¢hilloah;.’ 
and * where go ye, my masters?’ 
The lesser form whispered to the other 
—who immediately said, ¢ Jasye; 
Jugg, is this you ? Heaven be pr aised 
I have found you so soon ;—here’s that 
north country pedlar, with his beads 
and blue orp has come and 
whistled out pretty N an Malkin, the 
lady’s favourite, and the lord’s trusty 
maid.—l left them under the terrace, 
and came to tell you.’ 

«* The enraged keeper scarce heard 
this account of the faithlessness of 
his love to an end,—he started oti 
with the swiftness of one of the deer 
which he watched, making the boughs 
crash, as he forced his way through 
bush and glade direct for the hail, 
vowing desertion to the girl, and des- 
truction to the pedlar. ¢ Let us hasten 
our steps, my love,’ said the lesser 
figure, in a sweet voice ; and uwnmant- 
ling as she spoke, turned back to the 
towers of Haddon the fairest face that 
ever left them—the face of Dora Ver- 
non herself. ‘ My men and my horses 
are nigh, my love,’ said the taller 
figure ; and taking a silver call from 
his pocket, he imitated the sharp 
shrill ery of the plover; then turning 
round he stood and gazed towards 


-Haddon, scarcely darkened by the 


setting of the moon, for the festal 
lights flashed from turret and case- 
ment, and the sound of mirth and re- 
velry rang with augmenting din. ‘Ah, 
fair and stately Haddon,’ said Lord 
John Manners, ‘little dost thou 
know, thou hast lost thy jewel from 
thy brow—else thy lights would be 
dimmed, thy mirth would turn to 
wailing, and swords would be tlash- 
ing from thy portals in all the haste of 
hot pursuit. Farewell, for a while, 
fair tower, farewell for a while.—! 
shall return, and bless the time : 
harped among thy menials and sang 
of my love—and charmed her out 
thy little chamber window.’ Seve- 
ral armed men now came suddenly 
down from the hill of Haddon, horses 
richly caparisoned were brought from 
among the trees of the chase, and 
the ancestors of the present family 0! 
Rutland sought shelter, for a time, 
in a distant land, from the wrath o! 
the King of the Peak.” 
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BEAUTIES OF THE LIVING DRAMATISTS, 
No. ILI. 
THE RIVER-ROCK, OR THE CRIMSON HERMITS; 
A Melo-Drama, in Two Acts. 


That this evil wants a remedy is not to be contested ; nor can it be 
denied that the theatre is as capable of being preserved by a reformation, 
as matters of more importance, which, for the honour of our national taste, 
I could wish were attempted ; and then, if it could not subsist, under de- 
cent regulations, by not being permitted to present any thing there but 
what were worthy to be there, it would be time enough to consider whe- 
ther it were necessary to let it totally fall, or effectually support it. 

Life of Colley Cibber, Chap. 111, 


The melo-drama is of recent orie —the LEGITIMATE-DRAMA  THFAS 
cin; its birth-place is France; it TrES—the GREAT NATIONAL THEA- 
burst into being at an early period of Tres, which SHAKsPEARE and Cons 
the revolution. The severity of the Greve have illuminated ; where Gar- 
French Theatre* refusing admission rick, and Kembie, and Sippons 
to all except the legitimate offspring have trod,—betore, what have been 
of the Muses, this noisy, ranting, understood to be, the politest au- 
syueaking, squalling, strutting, swag- diences of one of the most enlight- 
ering, turbulent brat, was forced to ened nations of the world! We have 
seek a home on one of the minor few, very few original melo-dramas 
stiges. ‘The melo-dramatic family is on the English stage; but French 
new, however, so numerous, and in melo-dramas now form so essential a 

prosperous a way, that, in the portion of the British Theatre, that 
rench capital, no fewer than four the series of the BEAUTIES OF THE 
theatres are devoted to its support. Living pramatisrs would be in- 
It speedily found its way into Eng- complete without a specimen of a 
land ; and there is scarcely a piece work of that nature. The piece to 
acted on the Boulevards, to the great be submitted to the judgment, and, 
astonishment and delight of the Paris we will venture to say, the admira- 
rubble? but has been presented at tion of the reader, is partly original, 
the Lonpon THEATRES ROYAL—the and in part ¢aken out of the French.t 
PATENT METROPOLITAN THEATRES The characters, or rather agents, in 





* I speak here of the Thédtre Francais, the theatre justly distinguished as the Na- 
TIONAL THEATRE, because it is there the honour of the national drama is preserved 
‘violate. A Frenchman may, without blushing, lead a foreigner to its gates, and ex- 
claim, ‘* See here! this is the sanctuary of my great countrymen,’’—(and he grows an 
‘ich taller in saying so)—the sanctuary, ** pure and undefiled, of Motrerr, Conr- 
‘Hittin, and Vorrame! Here may you contemplate the living glories of our scene— 
a4 \tMa anda Mars!” If I happen to find myself along with an intelligent foreigner 
the neighbourhood of Brydges-street, I sneak away with him ; for it is a hundred to 
one but the play-bills announce one French melo-drama at one of our national theatres, 
and wo at the other. 
ae ‘Ask the first water-carrier you may chance to meet in the streets of Paris, who was 
“tOLTERE, and he will answer you—the author of Jartufr. Every name that adds to 
‘ie glory of France is dear toa Frenchman, and MouLiere, Tama, and NaPoLEon, are 
“ves equally familiar to him. ‘Talk to a London hackney coachman about CONGREVE 
“SEMBLE! The very rabble of Paris, who flock nightly to see a blustering melo-drama 
“the Ambigu-eComique, would set fire to the Théatre Frangais, if such an exhibition 
‘cre attempted there. But of such an innovation there is no danger. Its directors con- 
“vcr themselves the appointed guardians of the public taste, and of the literary honour 
on the nation. Such as it is, they endeavour to maintain it, and are restrained from any 

“Mipts to improve it through the help of melo-dramas, monkeys, horses, dogs, and rope- 
“acers, by a foolish respect for the public—and themselves. 

_ » This phrase is used, as being more accurate in its application than the word trans- 
En Reed though these pieces are taken out of the French, they are seldom put into 
_'Stish, but left dangling between the two languages, in a sort of melo-dramatic jargon, 
“1 is neither one nor the other—like Mahomet’s coffin, swinging between floor and 
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this melo-drama, as in all others, con- 
sist of tyrants and victims, rightful 
lords and wrongful lords, clowns, 
robbers, assassins, and females in dis- 
tress; and the dialogue, as usual, is 
composed chiefly of threat, defiance, 
remonstrance, andexclamation. These 
requisites being absolute, and an au- 
thor in the melo-drama line denied 
the free choice of character and dia- 
locue, it is evident, that he can evince 
the originality and superiority of his 
powers, in his particular walk of the 
drama, only by the accumulation of 
imminent dangers, and extraordinary 
escapes ; ingenious disguises, and sur- 
prising discoveries; obstacles, ap- 
parently insurmountable, suddenly 
obtruded, and unexpectedly over- 
come ; wreaths of flowers ; daggers ; 
dances; dungeons in unfathomable 
caves, and castles on inaccessible 
eminences, &c. &c. &c. His work, 
therefore, must be tried, not by any 
ordinary canons of criticism, but 
simply by its power of maintaining 
the audience, or, properly speaking, 
the spectators, in a state of anxiety 
and uneasiness, from the rising till 
the falling of the curtain. To effect 
this is a difficult task ; for the melo- 
dramatic materials being always the 
same, it will sometimes happen that 
one melo-drama is exceedingly like 
many others; and it requires an un- 
common and kaletdoscopical kind of 
genius to vary those same materials 
ad infinitum, and, by the same means, 
perpetually to produce new subjects 
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of interest and surprise. This task 
will be found to be accomplished jj, 
the following piece. 

It has become a fashion to decry 
this species of entertainment as yy. 
worthy of holding a place in our 
great national theatres.—W hy ?—|, 
it because melo-dramas usurp that 
portion of the time, allowed for ay 
evening’s amusement, formerly |- 
lotted to farce, or the minor comedy ? 
Or because they frequently occupy 
the place of comedy and tragedy 
too? Or because they present a jun- 
ble of incongruities, altogether re- 
volting to good taste? Or because 
their means, like their effects, are 
absurd, exaggerated, and unnatural ? 
Or because by their broad and pal- 
pable daubings, they wean and se- 


duce the audience from the habit of 


attention required by lighter and 
more delicate pencilling; tend to 
deaden its sense to the touch of a co- 
mic point, a fine trait of character, 01 
a neat turn in dialogue,—in short, to 
render it insensible to any thing less 
powerful than the blow of the melo- 
dramatic sledge-hammer? These, 
perhaps, may be among the objec- 
tions to melo-dramas, but I do not 
feel myself bound to answer them: 
I shall no longer delay the treat pre- 
pared for the reader, and (without 
involving ny own opinion eithie 
way on the subject) I cut short all 
intermission,” by presenting him wit! 
a specimen of 


THE RIVER-ROCK; OR, THE CRIMSON HERMITS. 
A MeloeDrama, in Two Acts, by the Stage-Carpenters of the Theatre-Royul. 


DRAMATIS 


PERSONA. 


Baron Groompoxrr. The rightful Baron, disguised as Fei.iTrero, & 


W ood-cutter. 


Baron StRANGLeEDORrF, the Usurper, disguised as Saneutno, disguised 


as 2 Crimson Hermit. 
PoIGNARDO, 
DAGGERDORPF, 
PIsTOLBERG, 
BLOODMANDORF?®, 
Cut-THRoAto. 


-Banditti, disguised as Crimson Hermits. 


Pottrroono, faithful follower of the Baroness, afterwards disguised as * 
Minstrel and a Robber: a coward who performs prodigics of va- 


lour. 


Thirty-five Banditti, or usurping Knights, disguised as Crimson Hermits: 
Forty Villagers, afterwards disguised as Minstrels. 

Baroness Gioomporrr, disguised as BonasiLpa. 

Lusetta, her daughter, disguised as a Villager. 


Forty female Villagers, afterwards disguised as Ladies of Fashion. 
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Act I. Scene I.—On one side, a Cottage—on the other, a dark Wood—at the 
back, a winding River ; up which at some distance stands the River-Rock, 
craggy and inaccessible. Beyond the River is a woody Country, and in the 
distance, on an Eminence, ts seen the Castle of Gloomdorff:* 

VittaceErs discovered dancing round a May-pole, decorated with Garlands.— 
Fe__tTREEO and LuBe7ta on one side of the Stage ; SANGuUINO, PoiGNarno, 
DaccerpDorFF, PisToLBERG, BLoopMANDOoRFrF, CuT-THROATO, and se- 
veral other HeRMITS, t in crimson dress s, on the other. 

CHORUS OF VILLAGERS. 
Let us dance, and let us sing, 
Blithely round the May-pole go, 
While the youths and maidens bring 
Flowers along our path to strow.t 
Let us merry be, and gay, 
*Tis the village holiday. 
CHORUS OF HERMITS. (Sung aside.) 
All impatient, now do we 
Pant for crimson blood § and crime ; 
But we should discover’d be, 
For it is not yet the time. || 
Then let them merry be, and gay, 
’Tis the village holiday. 
VILLAGERS AND HERMITS TOGETHER. 
Come, then, youths and maidens, pray, 
Here to join in frolic play ; 
Come, and merry be, and gay, 
Tis the village holiday. 
Lubetta. Uf you wish me not to dance, I won't, dear father. 
Felltreeo. Thou art a dutiful child, and believe me ever thy affectionate 
father.** Distant thunder—the dancing ceases.} 
First Villager. Hark! it thunders! I fear a storm is coming.tt 
Second Villager. Then let us to our homes. But first a blessing from the 
holy hermits. 
Sanguino. Then kneel, my sons; but ’tis St. Bremo’s Eve, and, at our 
cell, our daughters their blessing must receive. At midnight must they 
come, and mark me! alone! alone ! tt 





* This scene is minutely described ; its effect on canvass must be enchanting. The 
scene-painter is always one of the chief inventors of a melo-drama, and mainly contri- 
butes towards its success, Sometimes scenes are painted to fi melo-dramas ; sometimes 
melo-dramas are made to jit scenery. When the wardrobe and scene-room are over- 
stocked with the glittering relics of damned operas, &c. an order is issued to the several 
carpenters of the theatre, to construct scaffolds of wood and words to use them up. 

+ ‘* Don’t you be too sure that he is a beef-cater.” 

+ Strow is very bad English, but s¢rew would be a bad rhyme. In this world, we can- 
not have every thing our own way. For the rest, it may be said of these verses, that they 
are infinitely superior to any thing that has yet appeared in the way of melo-dramatic 
poetry. 
$ This epithet may, perhaps, be objected to as redundant ; if blood were ever sky- 
blue, the hermits would be justified in defining the particular colour they ‘* pant for.” 
Perhaps, though, as they are not hermits, but assassins—no matter; as Figaro says, 
* Nos faiseurs d’Opéra-Comiques (melo-dramas) n’y regardent pas de si pres.” 

It his is an artful preparation ; it is a hint that the time will come. 

This pathetic opening, as simple and natural as the conclusion of a letter, begets a 
‘trong moral interest in favour of both father and daughter. 

tt This is a very intelligent villager. 

,++ This speech may sound rather harsh and grating to the ear—it may scem som 
What cramp and crooked ; but the style throughout the piece is pure and unadulterated 
nelo-drama—stuff of the first quality ; like the poetry, superior to any thing of tae kind 
yet produced. As Baron Munchausen says to his readers, ‘* If you won’t take my word 

e would have his readers undertake a voyage to the 


¢ . 
2 80 and judge for yourself.” H 
on; I propose to mine to read a melo-drama. Read a melo-drama! If the Baron 


a “speak not sooth,” we are neither of us in much danger of detection on the 
‘we offer. But, joking apart, I am in earnest. 
Ue 
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Felltreco. (Taking Lubetta’s hand.) Stay near me, my child. 
Sanguino. Viside Ha! by Heaven, that caution shall be useless.—A)). 
proach, my sons. 
(Music expressive of craving a blessing.* Each Hermit lays his left hand 
on the head of a village r.) 
Sunguino. (Beckons Felltreeo to approach—-he declines.) Ha! ’tis strange, 
The villagers appear to be struggling to disengage themselves from the hermits. 
who seem to be grasping them firmly hy the hair. Each hermit draws a day. 
er, concealed in his staff; and is about to strike. Music expressive of killing 


“a 
> 


a village rs 
Sunguino. Damnation! we are observed ! 
| (Zhe hermits quickly conceal their daggers ;_ the villagers ris, .) 

Sunguino. Retire, my sons ; and remember midnight, my daughters. A; 
our cell—alone—alone ! 

All the villagers. We will obey you, holy father. (A// exclaim, aside.) But 
‘tis mysterious.t (Ereunt villagers on one side—all the Crimson Hermits 

except Sanguino, on the other.) 

Sanguino. My son, of all the villagers thou alone refusest still permission; 
to thy daughter our blessing to receive. 

Felltreeo. Woly father, innocent is she, and therefore needs it not. 

Sanguino. (Aside.) "Tis strange! Pll question him.—Think’st thou, my 
son, I’m not a rea/ hermit ? : 

Ivlitreeo. ( Aside.) To seem too well informed may be dangerous ; [ mus: 
dissemble.t{—W heretore should I such suspicion harbour ? Yet hermits dwe!! 
in solitary caves, while you— 

Sunguino. (Confused.) Aye—true—but—because—therefore — 

Felitreco. And then that crimson garment, colour to hermit so unusual. 

Sunguino. ( Aside.) Meddling fool! dearly shall he pay for this.—Thou 
surely can’st not think 

Felltreco. Humph! Well, L busy not myself with others’ deeds. Heaven 
grant you may be what you seem. 

Sunguino. (lside.) “Tis as I suspected.—Well, Felltreeo, at midniglit, 
Lubetta to our cave our blessing to receive will come. 

Filitreeo. No! holy father. 

Sanguino. ( Aside.) L was not prepared for this ; but escape me shall she not ! 
—At to-morrow’s dawn then will she to the castle hie to receive from Baron 
Strangledort? the reward of virtue. 

Felitreeo. No! for virtue is its own reward!—But how so well know you 
the Baron’s intention ? 

Sunguino. ( Aside.) By hell 1 had nearly betrayed myself.—Well, well, do 
even as thou wilt. 

Felltreco. The Baron is a tyrant ; and when youth, beauty, and innocence 
fall into the power of a tyrant, their situation is dangerous.§ But good 


even, holy father. 











* Melo-dramas are not made to be read,—the thing was not seriously proposed in the 
last note—but pray reader, the reader of this, the only melo-drama ever intended to be 
read, just turn over any other you please, and you will there find the homage paid 
the descriptive and expressive powers of music in the extraordinary claims made on Its 
assistance. Bisnopr (our only dramatic composer!) will, no doubt, be called on for the 
contribution of his aid towards the support of the Rrver-Rock. Poor Bishop! that 
powers like his should be so ** cabin’d, cribb’d, confined !’? That he should be com- 
pelled to corrupt the very soul of his lyre, by infusing it into the rotting carcases 0! 
** slaves,” ** virgins of the sun,’”” and—* River-Rocks!” To your mettle, Bishop ' 
Give your country an opera—let us have at least one which we may quote when an eXx- 
ulting foreigner asks us, ** Who are your dramatic composers, and what have they done 
within these last twenty years ? * Sing song, ding dong! I have much to say to Bishop. 
which shall be said hereatter. He requires to be roused—he wants a shake o” the elbow 
—and is worth it. 

+ Rather so, it must be allowed. But, without mystery, what would become of melo- 
dramas ? 

+ This expedient, though, on the present occasion, a very obvious one, is somewhat 
hackneyed. Like ‘* mystery,”’ perhaps, it is indispensable. = 
§ If any doughty caviller should perceive a disputable pcint in this assertion of Fell- 
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Sanguino. Good even, my children. 

Felltreeo. ( Aside.) Alas! I have not always been what I seem.* 

( Exit with Lubetta into the cottage.) 

Sunguino. Too plain he knows my secret—he must be disposed of: Yet 
shere is one he cannot know. ( Pointing towards the castle, and with a fiend- 
like laugh.) There I defy the world itself to penetrate my mystery. (‘Thun- 
Jer and music—night comes on—he whistles—Hermits appear.) Retire to the 
River-Rock ; there await my orders. (Hermits disappear—music and light- 
ning.) "Twill be a stormy night; ‘tis as I could wish. (fail, rain, wind, 
ard music.) ‘’Tis well, the storm increases. 

Poltroono. (Without.) Holloa! holloa! 

Sanguino. Ha! sure I’m not mistaken! By hell, ‘tis she! What brings 
her here? No matter; she must be disposed of. And her companion too— 
the very face !—’tis he !} Him ‘twill be easy to dispatch. I will retire, and 
observe them. ( Conceals himself behind a tre ¢) 
Enter Pottrroono, leading in the Baroness GLoomponrr. 


Baroness. Thank heaven, we are here at last. 

’oltroono. Here! anda pretty place it is: between you, and me, and the 
post,§ I don’t like the appearance of it, my lady. 

Baroness. Once more I charge you to conceal my rank. No longer I the 
Baroness Gloomdorff, but the unknown, simple Bonasilda. 

Sanguino. "Tis as I suspected. 

Poltroono. deen, Bless me, what’s that ? 

Baroness. "Twas but the wind. 

Poltroono. Then the wind can talk, I suppose. I wish we had a flambeau, 
for it is as dark here as a dark entry. ( Lightning.) 

Baroness. O happy flash! I see a cottage. 

Poltroono. I wish we could see the inside of it, for I’m as wet as a mop, 
and as uneasy as a fish out of water. I'll call: Holloa, house! house! I’m 
as hoarse as a raven.|| 

Sanguino. (Coming forward.) Why that bawling, and at this time o 
night ? 

Poltroono. You don’t suppose I should baw] so at noon-day, do you? Be- 
sides, if you were as hungry as a hunter, you'd bawl too. I don’t like his 
looks. 

Baroness. Silence, fool ; see’st thou not he is a holy hermit? Father, shel- 
ter and a Jittle food seek we. 





treeo’s, he is requested to send his objections, under cover, to the Editor of the Lonpon 
MAGAZINE. But he is forewarned, that melo-dramatic moralists are cautious men, 
and never venture a sentiment which has not ages of experience to support it: thus they 
never trust themselves beyond ‘ virtue is its own reward,” ‘* Heaven will protect the 
innocent,” ** merey well becomes the brave,’? &c. &c. Their old school-copies cut up 
to great advantage. 

* More mystery ! the plot thickens. To speak out, this Felltreco is neither more nor 
less than—but the reader shall enjoy the pleasure of the surprise in its appointed place. 

t This phrase, according to Mr. George Robins, means fo be sold—taken melo-dra- 
niatically, its signification is, to be stabbed, hanged, throttled or shot, as may best suit 
the convenience of the case. Numerous examples of it may be found in the first melo- 
crama that comes to hand, 

+ This is the common, but very ingenious mode of interesting the audience about 
certain hes and shes, without letting them into the secret of who those hes and shes 
may be. 

$ This is a very fair—I had nearly said a flattering, specimen of melo-dramatic wit. It 
must be allowed, that the comic scenes of the melo-dramas hitherto acted are rather in- 
lerior to this; indeed, they seldom attain even the degree of power of comic writing 
exhibited in ‘* Virtue’s Harvest Home,” the five-act melo-drama, or comedy, given in 
the first number of the *“ BEAUTIES.” ine 
oy eset awa. nae under the sun ;” ~ said Bing Sclemem, ae —_ 

. - ic wits were rather the worse for wear even in his t 


public cannot console themselves for the want of novelty by a reflection which carried 
‘oasolation into the bosom of a king, and a wise one too, they nmust be hard to please. 
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Sanguino. ( Aside.) The fates are propitious to my schemes: they'll fall 
easy prey-—Let me entice —invite you, daughter, to my cell. 
Poltroono. Entice! Did you mark that ? I tremble like a leaf. 
Baroness. Peace! the heavens will protect the innocent. 
Poltroono. That’s very well for you; but who will take care of me? 
Sanguino. ( Leading them towards the wood.) Silence, and follow ne, 
Luhetta. (A? the cottage window.) Don’t follow. 
Poltroono. There, did you hear that ? 
Saneuino. Psha! ‘twas but an echo. 
’ Poltroono. © Follow,” and “ don’t follow!” a queer sort of an echo. For 
my part, I'll take echo’s advice. 


al 


Enter Lupetra. 


Lubetta. As 'tis far to the holy father’s cell, perhaps you will prefer re- 
I; posing in our cottage. 
7 Poltroono. Indeed! don’t be too sure of that.—I don’t half like her looks. 
is Buroness. Willingly, fair stranger. Father, on your solitude intrude we 
; will not. 
+ Sunguino. As you please, daughter. (Aside.) Curse on her intrusion! 
+ but dearly shall she pay for this. 
4 (£avit into the wood. As he goes out, a paper drops from his girdle.) 
’ 


Enter Fe__trreeo. 


oltroono. Vm glad we've got rid of that fellow. But who’s this ?—I 
don’t like his looks. 
Lubetta. "Tis my dear father, come to give you welcome. 
Poltroono. Her father! all of a kidney, no doubt. 
Felitreeo. We are honest, though poor: nought to fear beneath our roof 
you'll find. 
~ Poltroono, Good wine needs no bush. 


f Felltreco. A cheartul fire and a homely meal is all Felltreeo can afford you. 
(Lait with Baroness and Lubetta into the cottage.) 
Poltroono. A homely meal! it shall be a hearty one too. (Takes up the 
f. paper drapt by Sanguino.) Paper! (significantly.) This may prove useful. 
( Ewvit into the cottage.) 
| Scene IT.—The interior of Felltreeo’s Cottage. FELUrrero, Baroness, 
Lupetta,and PoLrroono, at supper. A lamp burning. 


Baroness. Your story interests me. You say, it is fifteen years since the 
rightful baron of Gloomdorff was forcibly taken from his castle. (Aside.) 
Alas! too well I know all this! 

Felltreco. Aye, madam ; and on that same fatal night, this peaceful terri- 
tory first became the sojourn of a band of ruthless robbers. ‘Their number 
is forty-one. 

Baroness. ‘The number also of the Hermits. 

Felitreeo. Then, too, appeared these Hermits, who took possession of thie 
River-Rock, to which unknown the entrance is to all except themselves. 
"Tis said, they pass their nights in prayer and watching ; but I suspect, 
since none return who thither go 

Baroness. Foul murder! and yet ’tis strange that still they thither hie. 

Felltreeo. ’Vis so.* The villagers oft have tracked them through the 
forest of blood ; but their lives have ever paid the forfeit of their rashness. 

Poltroono. If you suspect the Hermits, why not string them, when thcy 
come down to the village? + 

Felltreeo. Why that, indeed, we might ; but ’tis not done. ¢ 


a 


— 
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* Tam quite of Felltreeo’s opinion. 

‘+ ‘This is so very sensible a question of Poltroono’s, that, begging his pardon, one 
would take him for a fool. If all were done in a melo-drama that might be done, oT 
that common sense woul! suggest as proper to be done, what becomes of plot, interest, 
surprise, Ac. ? 

+ There is your answer, Mr, Poltroono, and be satisfied with it. 
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Baroness. But the baron—was it e’er suspected into whose hands he fell ? 
Felltreeo. — Her solicitude is extraordinary; too well I could in- 

form her.—It ne’er has been discovered—but you appear agitated. 

Baroness. (With great emotion.) But tell me ; lives he still ? 

Felltreeo. He does—(checking himself,) at least I hope so. (Music expres- 
sive of Felltreeo’s hoping oe 

Buroness. (Aside. Should 
Alas! delusive hope ! 

Felltreeo. ( Aside.) Should it be she! But then that mean attire! Oh! 
‘tis impossible.* 

Baroness. Ha! Yve an idea! t—I’ll sing his favourite air-—if it move 
him.-Woodman, to while away the time, ll sing an air I once most 
fondly loved. 

Poltroono. Thank’ee, Madam Bonasilda ; for whenever I hear that air I] 
sleep like a top! (J1e falls asleep.) 

Fvilireeo. Bonasilda! Alas! my hopes are flown. 

Baroness sings, and accompanies herself on the guitar. 
When first we fondly truly loved, 
We stray’d together side by side, 
Our passion was by friends approved, 
And Egbert swore to be my bride. t 
(Here Felltreco falls asleep.) 

Lubetta. ( Aside.) That air! should it be! This will decide it. Oh! ma- 
dam, prythee—for mercy’s sakeon my knees I implore you—lend me the 
cuitar. 


it be he! but then, that woodman’s habit! 


Lubetta sings. 
And years roll’d on, and Egbert’s heart 
Was ever constant, ever kind ; 
(The Baroness falls asleep.) 
And oft they swore they ne’er would part, 
Yet Cupid, oh! is painted 

Lubetta falls asleep ;—the guitar drops gently from her hand—a gust of wind 
is heard, which extinguishes the lamp.§ Stage dark. 

A trap door is scen to open, through which rise Saxcurno and his forty fol- 
lowers. Their Hermits’ cloaks are thrown open, and discover their robbers’ cose 
‘ume. They appear, as is customary, in short jackets of dismal colours, brown halfs 
boots, and naked legs ; cach wears a belt carrying several pistols, and a dagger 
of the length of a common roasting spit. As robbers, they have all shaggy black 
heads, and copper complexions—except BLoopMANDORFF and Cut-THROATO, 
who, as the most cruel, are sallow and red-haired. They each carry a dark 
lunthorn, and grope cautiously about the stage. One after another passes his 
lanthorn before the faces of the sleepers. (Appropriate music.) 

Sanguino. Tis well; they sleep, and victory is certain. 

The Baroness moves—they all hide their lanthorns and bend in an attitude 

of prayer. 





* By no means: nothing is impossible in a melo-drama, except that which is probable. 
This situation occurring at least once in every existing melo-drama, the reader is already 
convinced that Bonasilda is Felltreeo’s wife ; notwithstanding any doubts the noble and 
unfortunate wood-cutter himself may entertain on the subject. 

+ A very rare possession for a melo-dramatic personage! Her ladyship would do 
well to husband it carefully (if it really be an idea, which, as I never yet met with one 
in a melo-drama, I much doubt.) for she may be assured she will not be furnished with 
asecond. In this kind of dramatic Jiterature ideas are not ** as plenty as blackberries.” 

+ The style of this poetry would induce one to believe it was originally intended for a 
comic opera. The “* Oh!” in the second verse, an evident imitation of Mr. Moore, 
and the anacreontic touch in the last line, are conclusive of its having been contributed 
by another hand. 1 think I could guess the author, one of the most devoted of the 
Muitators of the Lyrist’s Ohs! and Ahs !—often, however, putting them into wrong 


places.—A nother reading satisfies me that the song is from an ‘‘ ENGLISH OPERA.” 
S A convenient gust of wind! This is in the best taste of melo-drama. All the dra. 
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wulis persone are asleep—And the spectators ? 
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Cut-throato. Shall we dispatch them, captain ? 

Sunguino. Ever tor shedding blood, Cut-throato ! Harm them not for your 
life; but, if they resist, then all your daggers in their bosoms. . 

Bloodmandorff: You are too humane. * 

(Music. Several of the robbers take up the Baroness and Lubetta, 
and descend the trap with them ; the rest follow.) 

Sanguino. Now, proud fair one, art thou in my power! Too late will 
Felltreeo repent his opposition to Sanguino. (JZe descends the trap, which, in 
falling, awakes Felltreeo and Poltroono.) 

Felltreeo. Where is my child, my Lubetta ? 

Poltroono. Where my mistress, the Baroness Gloomdorff ? 

Felitreco. Oh, then, ’twas she, my dear, my long lost wife ! 

Poltroono. Your wife! Yes, it must be he! my honour’d, long lost mas« 
ter! (Fulls at his feet—music.) 

Felltreeo. Yes, the rightful Baron of Gloomdorff, beneath these homely 
garments cautiously disguised. But ’tis no time for parley. If, as | 
suspect—ha! what means this? (Takes up a lanthorn left by one of the 
robbers.) "Tis but too certain—it bears Sanguino’s name! Captives in the 
River-Rock, then are they iost indeed! Its entrance all unknown, no mor- 
tal power can save them. 

Poltroono. For virtue in distress there’s always hope.—’Tis well remem- 
bered—the paper !—( Tukes from his pocket the paper dropt by Sanguino.) O, 
horror! read here! 

Felltreeo. My blood freezes while I read (reads); ‘ Annual statement of 
the victims murdered by the Crimson Hermits, corrected to the 31st Decem- 
ber.” O bloody record! (turns the leaf;) “ Total, nine hundred and thirty- 
seven.” 

Poltroono. And see too! (reads); “ Errors excepted—signed—Cut- 
throato.” 

Feiltreeo. The ruthless emissary of Sanguino. 

Poltroono. And, seemingly, his accountant-general too. 

Felltreeo. But see what follows ! aeage! F «The only entrance to the 
River-Rock is beneath the northern tower of the castle of Gloomdorff.” 

Poltroono. And further—“ To gain the River-Rock the castle must be 
first secured.” 

Felltreeo. And further—a plan of the fortifications. 

Poltroono. And further—their weakest points indicated. 

Felltreeo. And further—when it may most successfully be attacked. The 
heavens are propitious! O happy paper! + But here come our friends. 


Enter the Male Villagers. 
Now to the attack —follow me—we'll rescue them or die. 
Potroono. But hold, we are unarmed. 
Felitreeo. Alas! ’tis true! then all again is hopelessness and despair. 
Poltroono. ( Perceiving several pistols and swords left by the robbers.) Ha! 
what have we here ! 





* The kind-hearted soul! These conflicts between cruelty and humanity are to be 
found in all the pieces of this nature. ‘They beget a sort of interest in favour of banditti 
on the part of the spectators, and serve to hint that, here and there, may be found a ge- 
nerous assassin, who does not kill for the mere pleasure of killing. 

+ Happy paper, indeed.—The property-man went one night to old Philip Astley, and, 
with a long face, informed him, that he had no white paper left to make snow with, 
and desired his instructions how to act under so embarrassing a circumstance. Astley, 
who (like the makers of the River-Rock) knew that when you cannot do as you will 
you must do as you can, was immediately ready with an expedient, and replied :-— 
** Well, well, well, what do you stand there for ? if you have no white to snow, you must 
snow brown.” A captious critic might, perhaps, reproach Sanguino with indiscretion, 
for committing such important information to paper, and with extraordinary stupidity 
for not taking better care of it. But the entrance to the Rock being, as Felltreeo says, 
** all unknown,” I beg Mr. Critie to suggest some more probable way of getting at 
it, if he can. Melodrama-makers, whose business it is to get their personages nto 
very wonderful scrapes, must find some very wonderful means of getting them out again, 
and, to this end—they snow all the colours of the rainbow. 
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Felltreeo. A box of cartridges too! * Sure the heavens smile on us 
(They all arm themselves.) But let us kneel in gratitude. (They lenee!— 
music.) Now, brave companions, ‘tis lovely woman in distress! we'll 
rescue them, or perish in the attempt ! 

GRAND cnorvs. t 
To the River-Rock we fly, 
There to conquer or to die ; 
The valiant-brave with courage dies, 
When lovely beauty is the prize! 
Then march, and onward, forward press, 
*Tis female woman in distress. 

(Laveunt, brandishing their swords.) 


rIt was intended merely to give a specimen, by a scene or two, of this de- 
lightful and interesting production, as has been done of others ; but hav- 


ing, doubtless, awakened in the reader a deep anxiety as to the fate of 


the personages concerned, it would be inhuman not to relieve it. Were 
the entire piece to be given, other authors, from whom but limited ex- 
tracts have been made, might be jealous (and justly jealous) of so marked 
a distinction. At once to avoid a proceeding so oflensive, and to satisfy 
the curiosity of the reader, a rapid outline of the remaining /usiness of the 
River-Rock is annexed. 

Scene JIJ—Is what may be called a scene of course ; a scene containing 


the usual and indispensable business of melo-drama. It is night, and, of 


course, it thunders and lightens. Felltreeo and Poltroono enter. In the /asé 
scene they declared they would go and rescue the ladies, or perish in the 
attempt ; and this is ingeniously contrived to show that they are going. 
Having said a few words to convince the audience that their valour and 
determination are in a flourishing condition, they quit the scene. Searcely 
have they turned their backs, when, of course, banditti appear. Of course 
they stride cautiously, and on tiptoe, across the stage ; they place their cars 
to the ground, of course, and, of course, hear footsteps ; of course they brai- 
dish their long daggers ; swear, of course, that Felltreeo shall not escape 
them; but, this time, of course, he does. 

Scene I1V—Presents a view of the banqueting-hall of Gloomdorff castle. 
The usurper and his forty knights, attired in splendid habits, are seated at 
a table, on which is placed a sumptuous repast. The usurper on a throne 
at the upper end—on each side of him stands a vacant chair— soft music 
heard—the usurper exclaims, “ Ha! they come!” The Baroness, Lubetta, 
and forty female villagers, in splendid dresses, are ushered in:—they fancy 
they recognise the features of the usurper—not sure—throw out a cunning 
question, relative to the Crimson Hermits— no answer—the Baroness (aside) 
exclaims, © "Tis strange!” The Baroness and Lubetta are placed one on 
each side of the usurper—he pleads his passion to them (usurpers, and 
melo-dramatie tyrants, are allowed to make love to two at a -ime,) as does 
cach of the knights to a villager. Their suit is, of course, rejected :—re- 
iveshments are offered by little girls in picturesque attitudes—the refresh- 
ments, like the suit of the usurper and his ‘‘ myrmidons,” as the Baroness em- 
phatically terms them, is rejected.—( Melodramatic heroines never eat.)—The 
usurper, under the influence of the tender passion, is outrageously amiable, 

* The robbers not only leave their arms behind them, but ammunition too ! Fell- 
‘reco may well exclaim, ** The heavens smile on us!” But how else would you arm 
‘wo-and-forty men in a little village, at midnight ?—Besides, the efiect !—_-stage-cfleet 1 

+ The reader will not be insensible to the exquisite poetry of this chorus. It ts 
y= by any thing, of similar length, in the language, except, perhaps, the fol- 
owing ballad : 

Sons of freedom ! hear my story : 
Mercy well becomes the brave 3 
I{umanity is Britain’s glory ; 

a Then pity and protect the SLAVE. 

Uhere’s the whole of the story, and a very interesting one it is! Come ye writers of 

“He operas, look to your great models ! 
if) 
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and rears his vows of affection “ like any sucking dove:”—he orders a 
vrand ballet to be performed, expressly, as he says, “ to please the eye of 
beauty ;” but greatly distracts its attention by his obstinate perseverance 
in his courtship. The Baroness, very naturally, pleads her virtue; Lu- 
betta, her innocence, and, once or twice exclaims, “ O, my dear father!” 
‘The usurper, finding his delicate attentions utterly disregarded, becomes 
enraged.—Music—“ Like master like man:”—all the knights, throughout 
this scene, appear aflected by the same sentiments and passions as the 
usurper, and precisely at the same instant ; so that when he stamps and 
frowns with rage and disappointment, they all stamp and frown with rage 
aud disappointment. The dancers are ordered to retire—the usurper 
threatens vengeance ;—the ladies, after a short consultation, agree to trust 
to Providence (finding that nothing else remains to be done), whereupon, 
they are all conveyed to the River-Rock, there to receive instant death.— 
Thus endeth the first act. 
ACT THE SECOND. 

Scene I—Opens with a chorus of villagers, who again swear to conquer 
or die, with their long-lost new-found Lord (Felltreeo,) the rightful Baron 
of Gloomdorff. The spectators are now informed, that on the previous 
night, each of the party had suffered the loss of a young and beautiful fe- 
male; and, it further appears, that the Crimson Hermits are the cause of 
their absence. In proot of this we have the united testimony of the forty 
villagers, who had each found, in their deserted apartment, as Felltreeo 
had done in his, a dark lanthorn, bearing the name of Sanguino. The 
means of their sudden and secret removal does not long remain a mystery ; 
for Poltroono, on a more careful examination of the fortunate paper, so op- 
portunely lost and found in the first act, discovers, in a nota-bene, that 
there are subterraneous passages communicating between the River-Rock 
and every one of the cottages on the territory: the whole being thus in the 
power of those abominable Crimson Hermits. This is highly me/o-dramatic. 
The Baron had previously called his saint to witness that his rage was at 
its height—he now begs him to take notice that it is considerably higher— 
but, anxious to spare the effusion of blood (meaning thereby his own and 
that of his party, for he vows to kill as many Hermits as he can conveniently lay 
hands on), he proposes to take the castle by surprise ; and, to that end, he 
and his followers assume the novel disguise of Minstrels. By one of those 
singular instances of good fortune, not uncommon in melo-dramas, it happens 
that they have each such a disguise about them ; and, forthwith, they adopt 
them. All this passes under the very walls of the castle, which (so luck would 
have it) is unguarded at the time. The Baron (Felltreeo), being an excel- 
lent marksman, takes his cross-bow, and splits a link in each of the main- 
chains which support the draw-bridge ; it falls with a tremendous crash, 
which, fortunately, is not heard in the castle, and, a third time swearing 
to conquer or die, the heroes enter. * 

Seene 11—Discovers the usurper, in the council-hall of the castle, hold- 
ing consultation dire with his followers —The Baron and his party, con- 
cealed behind the columns, are listening. The Baroness and Lubetta, to- 
vether with all the females confined in the River-Rock, being unanimously 
convicted of “ Virtue” by the assembly, it is determined that they shall 
instantly be put to death—** he disposed of” is the formula of the sentence. 
The Baron, whose horror upon this occasion is more to be commended thau 
his prudence, exclaims, ‘ Blood-thirsty villains!” He and his party are 
discovered, and a battle is about to ensue; when, finding that on putting 
on their minstrel disguises (in the last scene) they had somehow or other 
mislaid their arms, they surrender to the usurper at discretion. The ty- 
rant indicates no disposition towards using his advantage generously, and 
exclaiming, ‘* Now art thou in my power,” orders them all to the River- 
Rock, also to * be disposed of ;” but adds (for some unexplained reason, 





* The incident of the cross-bow is novel ; but not more remarkable for boldness and 
vigour of invention than hundreds of others which we have hitherto seen, or are yet te 
sec, in melo-dramas. 
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or, which is as likely, for no reason at all), “at more convenient time.” 
Poltroono, by having ingeniously contrived to assume the dress worn by the 
usurping party, and by mingling with them, alone escapes this decree. 

The third and last scene exhibits the interior of the River-Rock, an 
appalling combination of every thing that has ever appeared, or been de- 
scribed, as an appendage to the cave of banditti. The ladies are chained to 
projections of the rock on one side—the gentlemen on the other ; and, by a 
refinement of cruelty, which none but so melo-dramatic a villain as the usur- 
per could have contrived, the chains are just one inch too short to allow of 
the opposite sufferers embracing, which, undoubtedly, would somewhat 
have consoled them in their forlorn position. The Baron and Baroness dis- 
tinctly recognise each other as man and wife, and Lubetta as their daughter; 
and eulogize the power of the voice of nature which whispered something 
to this effect at their first interview. Here follows a scene of heart-rending 
distress, which is interrupted by the arrival of the usurper and his followers, 
among whom is Poltroono. The tyrant threatens, the Baron defies ; but 
in order at once to strike terror into the latter and his friends, at a signal 
given, the villains throw open their splendid habits, and discover them. 
selves as the Crimson Hermits !—A crash of music— general start—excla- 
mation—and a tableau général.* At a second signal the Hermits are con- 
verted into banditti, and a similar succession of crash, start, &e. is the 
consequence. But here Poltroono’s danger is imminent. Unprepared for this 
mancuvre, he retains his splendid dress as one of the usurper’s knights. This 
excites suspicion, and he is ordered to “ be disposed of ;”” but the tyrant— 
Baron—Hermit—robber, unwilling too hastily to diminish his numbers, 
devises a mode of proving whether Poltroono be really one of his band or 
an intruder, which creates a beautiful interest. t The number of the ban- 
ditti, including Sanguino himself, is forty-one—he ranges them in line—he 
proceeds to count them, to appropriate music—all appears to be lost—he 
begins with the nearest man, and ends with Poltroono, exclaiming, “ forty- 
one: “tis well!” JMfos¢ miraculously he omits to take himself into the ac- 
count, and more miraculously no one reminds him of the omission. Pol- 
troono is saved, and, fortunately, left alone to guard the prisoners. San- 
guino and his “ myrmidons,” atter drinking, and brandishing their daggers 
at their intended victims, sing a chorus, the burthen of which is, 

Plunder, blood, and genevous wine ! 


and go out on their nightly business of depredation. Poltroono now, of 
course, discovers himself; of course, he releases his friends ; of course, one 


of the robbers returns for something he needs not have left behind him ; of 


course, he spreads an alarm; of course, the Baron and his party arm them- 
selves ; of course, the banditti return ; of course, a desperate battle ensues, 
and Poltroono, all coward as he was thought to be, of course, performs 
prodigies of valour. Each of the ladies, instead of getting out of the way of 
danger, of course, places herself between the two furious combatants, for the 
purpose, of course, of letting them strike at each other over her head, and 
across her bosom ; of course, without the slightest injury to her. The Baron 
and his party are, of course, all but defeated ; when Poltroono, rushing to 
the magazine, on which is inscribed, in large characters, Parent Discri- 
MINATING GuNPowDER, and thrusting a lighted torch into it, an explosion 
takes place, by which the guilty are blown into millions of atoms, while the 
imocent remain unhurt. The Baron and his friends come forward, bearing 
the affrighted females in their arms ; they kneel amidst the falling fragments 
of rock and robbers, and thus concludes this master-piece of the meélo-dra- 
matic art, “ Tue River-Rock ; or, Tur Crimson Hermits.” 

And now, reader, in return for the delight which the perusal of this 


* These words prove that part of this piece is ‘‘ taken out ” of the French: the in- 
advertence of the transluting carpenter, or, perhaps, his inability to “‘ put” the 
pirase ** into”? English, has left this little patch of the original sticking to his text. 
This, however, is a common occurrence. 

+ Nothing would be easier than to look in his face, and thus the question would be 
setUed at once ;—but no, that would be common, and wn-(nclo)-dramatic. 
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charming work has afforded you, I beg that the first time you see announced 
for performance, at cither of the Ruyat, Patent, Lecitimate, Nationa 
Turarars, a kindred composition, whether it be new or old, you will 
contribute your mite to the preservation and amendment of the public taste, 


by lending it your support; but at the same time, I intreat you will can- 
didly acknowledge whatever obligations you may perceive due from it to the 
Riven-Rock, in respect either of plot, incident, character, or dialogue. 


| 








CONTINUATION OF DR. JOHNSON’S 
Vives of the Ports. 


No. V. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WARTON. 


Tue Memoirs of Joseph Warton, 
by Dr. Wooll, the present Head- 
master of Rugby school, is a book 
which, although it contains a faith- 
ful representation of his life and cha- 
racter by one who had been his 
pupil, and though it is enriched with 
a collection of letters between some 
of the menu most distinguished in li- 
terature during his time, is yet so 
much less known than it deserves, 
that in speaking of it to Mr. Hay- 
ley, who had been intimate with 
Warton, and to whom some of the 
letters are addressed, I found him 
ignorant of its contents. It will sup- 
ply me with much of what I have to 
relate concerning the subject of it. 

There is no instance in this coun- 
try ot two brothers having been 
equally celebrated for their skill in 
poetry with Joseph and Thomas 
Warton. What has beenalready told 
of the parentage of the one renders 
it unnecessary to say more in this 
respect ot the other. He was born 
at Dunstold, in Surrey, under the 
root of his maternal grandfather, in 
the beginuiug of 1722. Like his bro- 
ther, he experienced the care of an 
atlectionate parent, who did the ut- 
most his scanty means would allow 
to educate them both as scholars; 
but with this ditlerence, that Joseph 
being three-and-twenty years old at 
the time of Mr. Warton’s decease, 
whereas Thomas was but seventeen, 
was more capable of appreciating, as 
it deserved, the tenderness of such 
a tather. To what has been before 
sail of this estimable man, I have to 
add, that his poems, of which I had 
lice 4 cursory View, appeared to me 


to merit more notice than they have 
obtained ; and that his version of 
Fracastorio’s pathetic lamentation on 
the death of his two sons particu- 
larly engaged my attention. Suavis 
adeo poeta ac doctus, is the testi- 
mony borne to him by one t who 
will himself have higher claims of 
the same kind on posterity. 

Having been some time at New 
College school, but principally taught 
by his father till he was fourteen 
years old, Joseph was then admitted 
on the foundation of Winchester, 
under Dr. Sandby. Here, together 
with two of his school-fellows, ot 
whom Collins was one, he became a 
contributor to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. Johnson, who then assisted in 
editing that miscellany, had sagacity 
enough to distinguish, from the rest, 
a few lines that were sent by Collins, 
which, though not remarkable for 
excellence, ought now to take their 
place among his other poems. 

In 1740, Warton being superan- 
nuated at Winchester, was entered 
of Oriel College, Oxford ; and taking 
his bachelor’s degree, in 1744, was 
ordained to his father’s curacy at 
Basingstoke. Having lost his fa- 
ther about a year after, he removed 
to the curacy of Chelsea, in Feb- 
ruary, 1746. Near this time, I sup- 
pose a letter, that is without date 
of time or place, to have been written 
to his brother. As it informs us of 
some particulars relating to Collins, 
of whom it is to be wished that more 
were known, I am tempted to tran- 
scribe it. 

Dear Tom.—You will wonder to see 
my name in an advertisement next week, 


+ Mr. Crowe, ia one of his Crewian Orations. 
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« I thought I would apprize you of it. 
The case was this. Collins met me in 
Surrey, at Guildford races, when I wrote 
out for him my Odes, and he likewise 
communicated some of his to me : and be- 
ing both in -very high spirits, we took 
courage, resolved to join our forces, and 
to publish them immediately. I flatter 
myself, that I shall lose no honour by 
this publication, because I believe these 
Odes, as they now stand, are infinitely 
the best things I ever wrote. You will 
see a very pretty one of Collins's, on the 
Death of Colonel Ross before Tournay. 
it is addressed to a lady who was Ross’s 
intimate acquaintance, and who, by the 
wav. is Miss Bett Goddard. Collins is 
not to publish the Odes unless he gets ten 
guineas for them. 
~ 1 returned from Milford last night, 
where I left Collins with my mother and 
sister, and he sets out to-day for London. 
I must now tell you, that I have sent him 
your imitation of Horace’s Blandusian 
Fountain, to be printed amongst ours, and 
which you shall own or not as you think 
proper. I would not have done this with- 
out your consent but because I think it 
very poetically and correctly done, and will 
get you honour. 
* * * * * * 

You will let me know what the Oxford 
critics say. Adieu, dear Tom. 

I am your most affectionate brother, 
J. WARTON. 


On this Dr. Wooll founds a con- 
jecture, that Warton published a 
volume of poems conjointly with his 
brother and Collins ; but adds, that 
alter a diligent search he had not 
been able to discover it. I think it 
more likely that the design was 
abandoned. However this may be, 
it 1s certain that he himself published 
a volume of Odes in 1746, of which, 
as I learn from a note to the present 
Bishop of Killaloe’s verses to his me- 
mory, a second edition appeared in 
the following year. ‘To complete his 
recovery from the small-pox, which 
he had taken at Chelsea, he went, in 
May 1746, to Chobham ; and then, 
aiter officiating for a few months at 
Chawton and Droxford, returned to 
his first curacy of Basingstoke. In 
the next year he was presented by 
the Duke of Bolton to the rectory of 
Vynslade, by which preferment he 
was enabled immediately to marry a 
young lady in that neighbourhood, 
. “ name of Daman, to whom he 
ne been long attached. Of the coun- 

> aajacent to Wynslade, Thomas 

“ton has given a very pleasing 
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description in one of his sonnets, 
and in an “ Ode sent to a friend on 
his leaving a favourite village in 
Hampshire.” Both were written on 
the occasion ¢: his brother’s absence, 
who had gone in the train of the 
Duke of Bolton to France. One mo- 
tive, on which he went, would not 
now be thought quite creditable to a 
clergyman. Jt was that he might 
be at hand to join the Duke in mar- 
riage to his mistress, as soon as the 
Duchess, who was far gone in a 
dropsy, should be no more. War- 
ton set out reluctantly, but with the 
hope that he might benefit his family 
by compliance. He had not been 
away five months, when the impa- 
tience for home came on him so 
strongly, that he quitted Montauban, 
where the Duke was residing, and 
made his way towards England by 
such conveyances as he could meet 
with ; at one time in a courier’s cart ; 
at another, in the company of carriers 
who were travelling in Britanny. 
Thus he scrambled on to Bourdeaux, 
and till he reached St. Malo’s, where 
he took ship and landed at Southamp- 
ton. When he had been returned a 
month the Duchess died. He then 
asked permission to go back, and 
perform the marriage ceremony ; but 
the chaplain of the embassy at ‘Turin 
was already on his way for that pur- 
pose. 

He was now once more at Wynslade, 
restored to a domestic life, and the 
uninterrupted pursuit of his studies. 
Before going abroad, he had pub- 
lished (in 1749) his Ode on West's 
translation of Pindar; and after his 
return, employed himself in writing 
papers, chiefly on subjects of criii- 
cism, for the Adventurer, and in 


preparing for the press an edition of 


Virgil, which (in 1753) he published, 
together with Pitt’s translation of the 
Fneid, his own of the Eclogues and 
Georgics, his notes on the whicle, 
and several essays. The book has 
been found useful for schools ; and 
was thought at the time to do him 
so much credit, that it obtained for 
him the degree of Master of Arts by 
diploma from the university of Ox- 
ford, and no doubt was instrumental 
in recommending him to the place of 
second master of Winchester School, 
to which he was appointed in 1755. 
In the meantime he had been pre- 
sented by the Jervoise tamily to the 
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rectory of Tunworth, and resided for 
a short time at that place. 

In 1756, appeared the first volume 
of his Essay on the genius and writ- 
ings of Pope, dedicated to Young. 
The name of the author was to have 
been concealed, but he does not seem 
to have kept his own secret very care- 
fully, for it was immediately spoken 
of as his by Akenside, Johnson, and 
Dr. Birch. The second volume did 


not follow till after an interval of 


twenty-six years. The information 
contained in this essay, which is 
better known than his other writings, 
is such as the recollection of a scho- 
lar, conversant in polite literature, 
might easily have supplied. He does 
not, like his brother, ransack the 
stores of antiquity for what has been 
forgotten but deserves to be re- 
called; nor, like Hurd, exercise, on 
common materials, a refinement that 
gives the air of novelty to that with 
which we have been long familiar. 
Hle relaxes, as Johnson said of him, 
the brow of criticism into a smile. 
Though no longer in his desk and 
gown, he is still the benevolent and 
condescending instructor of youth ; 
a writer, more capable of amusing 
and tempting onwards, by some plea- 
sant anticipations, one who is a no- 
vice in letters, than of satisfying the 
demands of those already initiated. 
Ile deserves some praise for having 
been one of the first who attempted to 
moderate the extravagant admiration 
for Pope, whom he considered as the 
poet of reason rather than of fancy ; 
and to disengage ustrom the trammels 
of the French school. Some of those 
who followed have ventured much 
turther, with success; but it was some- 
thing to have broken the ice. Ido not 
know that he published any thing 
cise while he remained at Winches- 
ter, except * an edition of Sir Philip 
Sydney's Defence of Poesy, and Ob- 
servations on Eloqueace and Poetry 
from the Discoveries of Ben Jon- 
son, in 1787. His literary exertions, 
and the attention he paid to the 
duties ot his school, did not go 
unrewarded. In 1766 he was ad- 


vanced to the Head-mastership of 


Winchester, and took his two degrees 
in divinity; in 1782, Bishop Lowth 
gave him a preberd of St. Paul’s 
and the rectory of Cuorley, which he 


io a - aa ; 
* Nichels’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. 
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was allowed to exchange for Wick. 
ham, in Hants; in 1788, through 
the intervention of Lord Shannon 
with Mr. Pitt, he obtained a prebend 
of Winchester ; and soon after, at 
the solicitation of Lord Malmesbury, 
was presented by the Bishop of that 
diocese to the rectory of Easton, 
which, in the course of a twelve. 
month, he exchanged for Upham. 

In his domestic relations, he en. 
joyed as much happiness as prudence 
and affection could ensure him, but 
not unembittered by those disas- 
trous accidents to which every father 
of a family is exposed. Some years 
after his marriage (1763) his letters 
to his brother discover him struggling 
under his anguish for the loss of a 
favourite daughter, who had died wn- 
der inoculation, but striving to conceal 
his feelings for the sake of a wile 
whom he tenderly loved. In 1772, 


-this wife was also taken from him, 


leaving him with six children. His 
second son, Thomas, fellow of New 
College, a man on whom the poetic 
spirit of the Wartons had descended, 
was found by him, one day when he 
returned from the college prayers, 
sitting in the chair in which he had 
left him after dinner, without lite. 
It was the termination of a disease 
under which he had long laboured. 
This happened in 1786; and before 
he had space to recover the blow, in 
four years after, his brother died. In 
1773, he had solaced himself by a 
second marriage with Miss Nicholas, 
the daughter of Robert Nicholas, 
“sq. In both his matrimonial con- 
nexions, his sister described him as 
having been eminently fortunate. 
The latter part of his life was spent 
in retirement and tranquillity. In 
1793, he resigned the mastership of 
Winchester, and settled himself on 
his living of Wickham. He had in- 
tended to finish his brother’s History 
of English Poetry, which wanted av- 
other volume to complete it; and 
might now have found time enough 
to accomplish the task. But an ob- 
stacle presented itself, by which it is 
likely that he was discouraged from 
proceeding. The description given 
by Daniel Prince, a respectable old 
bookseller at Oxford, of the state im 
which his brother’s rooms were found 
at his decease, and of the fate that 
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befel his manuscripts and his pro- 
erty, may be edifying to some fu- 
ture fellow of a college, who shall 
employ himself in similar pursuits.* 
« Poor Thomas Warton’s papers were 
in a sad litter, and his brother Joe 
has made matters worse by con- 
fusedly cramming all together, send- 
ing them to Winchester, &c. Mr. 
Warton could not give so much 
as his old clothes; his very shoes, 
stockings, and wigs, laid about in 
abundance. Where could his money 
go? It must lay in paper among his 
papers, or be laid in a book; he 
could not, nor did not spend it; and 
his brother, on that score, is greatly 
disappointed.” 

A republication of Pope’s Works, 
with notes, offered him an easier oc- 
cupation than the digesting of those 
scattered materials for the History of 
Poetry which he had thus assisted in 
disarranging. He was probably glad 
to escape from inaction, and set him- 
self to parcel out his Essay into com- 
ments for this edition; which, in 
1797, was published in nine volumes. 
His indiscretion, in adding to it some 
of Pope’s productions which had 
been before excluded, has been most 
bitterly censured. That it would 
have been better to let them remain 
where they were can scarcely be 
questioned. But I should be more 
willing to regard the insertion of 
them as proof ot his own simplicity, 
in suspecting no harm from what he 
had himself found to be harmless, 
than of any design to communicate 
injury to others. A long life, passed 
without blame, and in the faithful 
discharge of arduous duties, ought 
to have secured him from this mis- 
construction at its close. After all, 
the pieces objected to are such as are 
more offensive to good manners than 
dangerous to morality. There are 
some other of Pope’s writings, more 
likely to inflame the passions, which 
yet no one scruples to read; and Dr. 
M ool] has suggested that it was 
eousistent to set up the writer as a 
teacher of virtue, and in the same 
breath to condemn his editor as a pan- 
der to Vice. 

He bestowed on his censurers no 
more consideration than they de- 
served, and went on to prepare an 
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edition of Dryden for the press. Two 
volumes, with his notes, were com- 
pleted, when his labours were finally 
broken off by a painful disease. His 
malady was an aflection of the kid- 
neys, which continued to harass him 
for some months, and ended in a fatal 
paralysis on the twenty-third of Fes 
bruary, 1800, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. 

He was interred in the cathedral at 

re . 
Winchester, where, by the contribu- 
tions of his former scholars, a monu- 
ment, executed by Mr. Flaxman, 
was raised to his memory, of a de- 
sign so elegant, as the tomb of a poet 
has not often been honoured with. It 
is inscribed with the following epi- 
taph. 

H. S. E. 

Josephus Warton, S. T. P. 
Hujus Ecclesia 
Prebendarius : 

Scola Wintoniensis 
Per annos fere triginta 
Informator : 

Pocta fervidus, facilis, expolitus : 
Criticus eruditus, perspicax, elegans : 
Obiit XXTIY. Feb. M.D.CCC, 
tat. LXXVILL. 

Hoc qualecunque 
Pietatis monumentum 
Preceptori optimo, 
Desideratissimo, 
Wiccamici sui 
P.C, 

In the frankness of his disposition 
he appears to have resembled his 
brother, but with more liveliness and 
more love of general society. I have 
heard, that in the carelessness of col- 
loquial freedom, he was apt to com- 
mit himself by hasty and undigested 
observations. <As he did not aim at 
being very oracular himself, so he 
was unusually tolerant of ignorance 
in others. Of this, a diverting in- 
stance is recorded by Dr. Wooll: 
meeting in company with a lady who 
was a kinswoman of Pope's, he 
eagerly availed himself of the occa- 
sion offered for learning some new 
particulars concerning one by whom 
so much of his time and thoughts 
had been engaged. “ Pray, Sir,” be- 
gan the lady, “ did not you write a 
book about my cousin Pope?” “ Yes, 
Madam ;” was the reply. “ They 
tell me ’twas vastly clever. He wrote 

= . ~~? 

a great many plays, did not he? 
was the next question. “ J never 
” 

heard but of one attempt, Madam ; 
said Warton, beginning perhaps to 
expect some discovery, when his 





* Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. 
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hopes were suddenly crushed by an 
‘Oh! no,” from the lady, “ 1 beg 
your pardon, Sir. That was Mr. 
Shakspeare. Lalwaysconfound them.” 
He had the good breeding to conceal 
his disappointment, and to take a 


courteous leave of the kinswoiman of 


Pope. 

Hie was regarded with great affec- 
tion by those whom he had educated. 
‘The opinions of a man so long expe- 
rienced in the characters of children, 
and in the best methods of instruc- 
tion, are on these subjects entitled to 
much notice. “ He knew,” says his 
biographer and pupil, “ that the 
human mind developed itself pro- 
gressively, but not always in the 
Sane consistent degrees, or at periods 
uniformly similar. He conjectured, 
therefore, that the most probable me- 
thod of ensuring some valuable im- 
provement to the generality of boys 
was not to exact what the generality 
are incapable of performing. <As a 
remedy for inaccurate construction, 
arising either from apparent idleness 
or inability, he highly approved, and 
sedulously imposed, translation. Mo- 
desty, timidity, or many other con- 
stitutional impediments, may prevent 
a boy from displaying before his mas- 
ter, and in the tront of his class, 
those talents of which privacy, and 
a relief trom these embarrassments, 
will often give proof. These sen- 
timents were confirmed by that most 
infallible test, experience ; as he de- 
clared (within a few years of his 
death) that * the best scholars he had 
sent into the world were those whom, 
whilst second master, he had thus 
habituated to translation, and given 
a capacity of comparing and asso- 
ciating the idiom of the dead lan- 
guages with their own.” 

It is pleasant to observe the im- 
pression which men, who have en- 
crossed to themselves the attention 
of posterity, have made on one an- 
other, when chance has brought them 
together. Of Mason, whom he fell 
in with at York, he tells his brother, 
that ‘he is the most easy, best na- 
tured, agreeable man he ever met 
with.” In the next year, he met 
with Geicsmith, and observed of him 
sin that of all solemn coxeombs, he 
was the first, yet sensible: and that 
he atlected to use Johnson's hard 


Soon after the first volume of his 
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Essay on Pope had been publishea. 
Lyttleton, then newly raised to the 
peerage, gave him his scarf, and sub. 
mitted some of his writings, befor: 
they were printed, to his inspection. 

Harris the author of Hermes, 
and Lowth, were others in whose 
friendship he might justly have prided 
himself. 

fle was one of the few that did 
not shrink from a collision with 
Johnson; who could so ill endure a 
shock of this kind, that on one occa- 
sion he cried out impatiently, “ Sir, 
I am not used to contradiction.” 
‘© It would be better for yourself and 
your friends, Sir, if you were ;" was 
the natural retort. Their common 
friends interfered, to prevent a rude 
altercation. 

Like Johnson, he delighted in Lon- 
don, where he regularly indulged 
himself by passing the holidays at 
Christmas. His fondness for every 
thing relating to a military life wa: 
a propensity that he shared with his 
brother; and while the one might 
have been seen following a drum and 
fife at Oxford, the other, by the 
sprightliness of his conversation, had 
drawn a circle of red coats about him 
at the St. James’s Coffee House, 
where he frequently breaktasted. 
Both of them were members of tl. 
Literary Club set on foot by Si 
Joshua Reynolds. 

This gajety of temper did not hin- 
der him from discharging his clerical! 
office in a becoming manner. “ Ilis 
style of preaching,” we are told hy 
Dr. Wooll, “ was unaffectedly ear- 
nest and impressive; and the dig 
nified solemnity with which he rea 
the Liturgy, particularly the Com- 
munion Service, was remarkably aw- 
ful.” 

His reputation as a critic and a 
scholar has preserved his poetry 
from neglect. Of his Odes, that to 
Fancy, written when he was vers 
young, is one that least disappoints 
us by a want of poetic feeling. Yet 
it we compare it with that by Collins, 
on the Poetical Character, we shall 
see of how much higher beauty the 
same subject was capable. In the 
Ode to Evening, he has again trie 
his strength with Collins. There are 
some images of rural life in it that 
have the appearance of being drawn 
from nature, and which therefore 
please. 
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Hail, meek-eyed maiden, clad in sober grey, 
Whose soft approach the weary woodman 


loves, mae 
As homeward bent to kiss his prattling 
babes, . 
He jocund whistles through the twilight 
e ae Ti e e € s 
@ e ® e e 9 
To the deep wood the clamorous rooks re- 
pair 
Light skims the swallow o’er the watery 


scene, 
And from the sheep-cotes, and fresh-fur- 


row’d field, 
Stout ploughmen meet to wrestle on the 
green. 


The swain that artless sings on yonder rock, 

His nibbling sheep and lengthening sha- 
dow spies ; 

Pleased with the cool, the calm, refreshful 


hour, 
And the hoarse hummings of unnumber’d 


flies. 


But these pretty stanzas are inter- 
rupted by the mention of Phoebus, the 
Dryads, old Sylvan, and Pan. The 
Ode to Content is in the same metre 
as his school-fellow’s Ode to Even- 
ing; but in the numbers, it is very 
inferior both to that and to Mrs. Bar- 
hauld’s Ode to Spring. 
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In his Dying Indian, he has pro- 
duced a few lines of extraordinary 
force and pathos. The rest of his 
poems, in blank verse, are for the 
most part of an indifferent structure. 

In his Translations from Virgil, he 
will probably be found to excel Dry- 
den as much in correctness, as he 
falls short of him in animation and 
harmony. 

When his Odes were first publish- 
ed, Gray perceived the author to be 
devoid of invention, but praised him 
for a very poetical choice of expres- 
sion, and for a good ear, and even 
thus perhaps a little over-rated his 
powers. But our lyric poetry was 
not then what it has since been made 
by Gray himself, the younger War- 
ton, Mason, Russell, and one or two 
writers now living. 

If he had enjoyed more leisure, it 
is probable that he might have writ- 
ten better ; for he was solicitous not 
to lose any distinction to be acquired 
by his poetry ; and took care to re- 
claim a copy of humorous verses, 
entitled, an Epistle from Thomas 
Hearne, which had been attributed 
by mistake to his brother, among 
whose poems it is still printed. 








THE SEA OF DEATH. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Methought I saw 





Life swiftly treading over endless space ; 

And, at her foot-print, but a bygone pace, 
The ocean-past, which, with increasing wave, 
Swallow’d her steps like a pursuing grave. 


Sad were my thoughts that anchor’d silently 

On the dead waters of that passionless sea, 
Unstirr’d by any touch of living breath: 
Silence hung over it, and drowsy Death, 

Like a gorged sea-bird, slept with folded wings 
On crowded carcases—sad passive things 

That wore the thin grey surface, like a veil 
Over the calmness of their features pale. 


And there were spring-faced cherubs that did sleep 
Like water-lilies on that motionless deep, 

How beautiful! with bright unruffled hair 

On sleek unfretted brows, and eyes that were 
Buried in marble tombs, a pale eclipse! 

And smile-bedimpled cheeks, and pleasant lips, 
Meekly apart, as if the soul intense 

Spake out in dreams of its own innocence : 

And so they lay in loveliness, and kept 


Vo; 


The birth-night of their peace, that Life e’en wept 
X 
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\ With very envy of their happy fronts ; 
For there were neighbour brows scarr’d by the brunts 
Of strife and sorrowing—where Care had set 
; His crooked autograph, and marr’d the jet 
Of glossy locks, with hollow eyes forlorn, 
And lips that curl'd in bitterness and scorn 
W retched,—as they had breathed of this world’s pain, 
And so bequeath’d it to the world again 
Through the beholder’s heart in heavy sighs. 










So lay they garmented in torpid light, 

Under the pall of a transparent night, 

Like solemn apparitions lull’d sublime 

To everlasting rest,—and with them Time 

Slept, as he sleeps upon the silent face 

Of a dark dial in a sunless place. apo 





























THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


eS PS Ete EE eres > tet le 
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: 
I * From impression ariseth expression.” FRANCIS. 
; 


Arr thou return’d again ? The lab’ring breast, 

The full and swelling soul, the throbbing brain, 

Are signs of thee ; by these wert thou confess’d 

In the fierce glow of summer, in the wane 

i, Of autumn, in the cloud and hurricane 

% Of winter, and the changeful dawn of spring. 

Thou art return’d, for fancy wakes the strain ; 

And as I bend me to her summoning, 

Thy spell is o’er me cast, thy visions round me cling. 





When my soul wish’d not for thee. I have sought, 

: And tound thee not. In life’s aspiring hour, 

a Courted and worship'd, to my youthtul thought 

) No utterance thou gavest. I had wrought 

The chaplet for my fair one; I had strung 
The rosary of hope, and love had taught 
My heart love's rhetoric ; yet never hung 
Thy charm upon my lips, thy numbers on my tongue. 


I courted thee no longer, for the tomb 

Made havoe of my hopes, and I became 

The sport and prey of sorrow ; but in gloom 
And solitude, in misery and shame, 

In every feeling that unnerves the frame, 
Thy impulse was upon me: then arose 

My first and rude attempt ; then didst thou claim 
Thy long rejected suppliant, and disclose 

In simple humble strain the descant of his woes. 


: 

: 

: " Whence, and what art thou? I have felt thy power 
; 

f 

















Simple, but not unmeaning ; the full heart 
Hath language of its own; no gay conceit, 
No boyish declamation held a part 

In that sad strain, nor did the mourner beat 
With frantic hand his bosom: but his feet 
Ne’er fail’d in their due office ; to the tomb 
They bore him all unheeding. His lone seat 
Was ever there, its solitude and gloom 

Were loveliness to him. It was Eliza’s tomb. 
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Eliza’s! my Eliza's! there she lay, 

And there I laid me silent and alone ; 

There knelt, there wept, upon the senseless clay 
There call’d in low and suffocating tone. 

Is grief forbidden ? Did my feeble moan 

Disturb her, that they tore me from her side ? 

Eliza lay beneath that lonely stone, 

And I but wish’d to rest me by my bride: 

Why was that boon withheld,—my only wish denied ? 


They bade me bear my sorrows. I did strive 
And grapple with calamity and death ; 


Became 
The semblance of a man. 


yut as the form of one alive, 
I drew my breath 


Like one, to whom the insulting foeman saith, 
«Lo! thy last moment ;” but anon my brain 

Grew torpid as the child’s that slumbereth : 

Anon, ’twas fire and madness, and again 

Thy spell was on my soul in wild impassion’d strain. 


I shook thee off, and to the brawling stream, 

The silent glen, I hurried me away. 

I fought with fate, for on my troubled dream 

The past return’d in agony: thy sway 

Relax’d not, till at last the cheerful day 

Was as the night ; one dread unearthly hue 

Came on the face of all things, and I lay 

Full in thy presence. Was that vision true ? 

Didst thou possess the mind, or madness cheat the view? 


I know not, and I care not. 


There is joy 


In deep delusion: wherefore should the wise 

Recall my thoughts to truth’s severe annoy, 

And hold her painful mirror to my eyes? 

As dear to me as aught I now may prize, 

Each visionary gleam or touch of thine, 

Allidle fancies that unbidden rise. 

As dear to me as aught that can be mine, 

The wild and wand’ring thought, the rude and untaught line. 


I will not, cannot fly thee ; thou must be 
As present on the full and noisy mart, 

As in the desart; upon plain or sea, 

On wold or mountain, of myself be part. 

1 cannot fly thee : round this widow’d heart 


Cliig, if thou wilt, but ‘P 
th 


Kxert thy nobler power, 


are thy wearied slave: 
y gentler art; 


Bid the vain world resume whate’er it gave, 
But speak of brighter hopes, of bliss beyond the grave. 








SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 
No. VII. 


We left Leghorn with a gentle 
breeze, and we sat on deck enjoying 
) urselves as the vessel glided smdoth- 
se the Cape Monte Nero, on 
; - row is the celebrated church 
= adonna di Monte Nero, fora long 
me enriched and bemiracled by the 
siorant seamen in those seas. Few 


Italian ships sail past the hill without 


saluting our Lady of Monte Nero; 
our crew, however, took no notice 
of her ladyship: she was too far from 
their homes to be entitled to any 
particular reverence. The reputa- 


tion of few shrines reaches twenty 

miles ; every town in Italy has a 

saint and a shrine of its own, both of 

which are objects of little considera- 
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tion at twenty miles distance. The 
greater saints are not much better off 
than the lesser. Santa Rosalia, for 
example, is no better than she should 
be at Naples, and San Gennaro is an 
old rogue at Milan; while San Carlo 
of Borromeo is treated in turn with 
equal disrespect at Naples and in 
Sicily. We went to bed at a late 
hour, and before morming we were 
roused by the violent pitching of the 
vessel ; on going upon deck, we found 
the wind high, and the sea rolling 
heavily: the island of Elba lay close 
under our bows; it frowned darkly 
through the twilight, and was cover- 
ed with clouds. We soon found it 
was our courageous captain's deter- 
mination to take refuge here, and in 
half an hour we came to anchor in 
Porto Ferrajo. On landing we found 
a curious poor little town, and were 
surrounded bya strange, wild looking, 
fishy set of people; we managed, 
however, to get an excellent break- 
fast of goats’ milk and broiled fowl, 
after which a soldier conducted us 
toa house which Buonaparte inha- 
bited during his stay here. We 
found it finely situated on a little 
eminence commanding a_ pleasant 
view of the neighbouring coast of 
Tuscany; in the outer hall we saw 
the door-posts and window-frames 
scratched with the names of his sol- 
diers and attendants. From the 
house we were taken to a little place 
hard by, which he had converted into 
a theatre; we saw two little forts 
that he erected during his stay here, 
and were told that he had opened an 
iron mine, which now yielded more 
ore than any of the others. Buona- 
parte could certainly have had no in- 
tention of remaining here, and must 
have done these things merely from 
an impatience of idleness. He had 
a national flag while he was here ; it 
was white with a broad red stripe, 
and three bees in the middle. 

We walked a little about the is- 
land ; it is generally hilly and barren, 
but there are some pleasant patches 
cultivated with corn and vines, and 
several curious little villages. In 
the evening the wind grew calm, and 
we departed: we had a beautiful 
view in getting out ; Piombino, Cas- 
tiglione, and one or two other towns, 
were bright and rosy with the beams 
of the setting sun. There are two 
small islands, each crowned by a lit- 
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tle tower, which lie between Elba 
and the Continent; it is all fairy 
land. The wind which carried ys 
out was gentle, and the next morn- 
ing we found we had but just passed 
the four or five little islands called 
the Formiche; the day continued 
fair and calm, but towards night the 
wind sprang up, and carried us to 
Mont Argentaro, shining and white, 
whence, perhaps, its name. And now 
a scene opened around us as wild 
and beautiful zs a landscape in ro- 
mance; the islands of Giglio and 
Monte Cristo, with others whose 
names we know not, the coast, the 
sea, boats setting off from various 
points to go to the night fisherics, 
and a mass of clouds which fell on 
Elba as we sailed away. 

The remainder of our voyage was 
uncomfortable enough; we quarrel- 
ed with the captain, morning, noon, 
and evening; we went to our little 
mess at twelve o'clock, smoked our- 
selves into a doze the rest of the day, 
and slept all the night. For various 
reasons, which need not be explained, 
we always lay down in our clothes; 
and one evening, after we had been 
about three howrs in bed, or rathei 
in sai/-cloth, for that was the fact, we 
were awakened by a noise that might 
have roused the seven sleepers ; in @ 
moment we jumped up ; the ship was 
rolling dreadfully, and we heard a 
horrible clamour of voices above our 
heads, from which, however, nothing 
could be learned. We soon scrambled 
up the ladder and got on deck ; the 
captain and sailors were calling lus- 
tily upon the Madonna, or San Gen- 
naro; but little could be gathered from 
their confused and contemptible cries; 
the night was very rough and dark, 
and nothing could be seen save now 
and then when the wind swept the 
clouds from the moon, and she shot 4 
yellow and uncertain light upon the 
torn sail and tangled cordage, © 
glanced for a moment upon the toss- 
ing sea. What a dreary anthem 1s 
sung by the wind and the waves 
when they are roused to strife! What 
a piercing treble shrieks in the blast, 
and what an awful bass rises from 
the bubbling sea! There are, per- 
haps, no three objects in the world 
so grand in themselves, and so apt 
to lend and borrow effect, as darkness, 
the wind, and the ocean. When the 
black and rushing waters stretch out 
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into the endless distance of dark- 
ness; when the wind and the thun- 
der shout in our ears; when the 
vessel welters on with blind and des- 
yerate violence, and the waves, crush- 
ed beneath the keel, reel back and 
hiss like startled serpents ; and ima- 
gination, ever busy when she should 
be still, figures the hidden rock and 
hungry monsters of the deep ; there 
is a terrible whole presented to the 
senses, and the heart labours hard in 
its silent cell. We remained about 
ten minutes in fright and in confu- 
sion, and then we learned that the 
cause of this nocturnal disturbance 
was that our mariners, either stu- 
pid or asleep, had suffered the sail 
to remain stretched until the wind 
had broken the yard and almost over- 
set the vessel. The extreme boister- 
ousness of the night increased the 
alarm produced by this circum- 
stance, which called us from our 
beds; we returned to them when 
quiet was re-established, and we 
left the captain and crew busily em- 
ployed in repairing the damage. We 
lay at anchor the whole night, but 
by dawn the yard was cobbled up, 
the sail hoisted, and once more we 
scudded away before the gale. We 
had scarcely begun to move when 
we heard the report of cannon, and 
on running upon deck we found the 
vessel had anchored within reach of 
the guns of a fort, one of those which 
were erected to protect the country 
ships against the corsairs, but which 
so little answered the purpose, that 
Algerine galleys had several times 
been known to run in and cut out 
vessels within musket shot of the 
batteries. It was, however, custom- 
ary for every vessel anchoring under 
the guns to pay a certain sum for 
the protection supposed to be afford- 
ed; this our captain did not think 
Proper to do, and as there happened 
to be a pretty brisk wind, as soon as 
he saw the usual signal on the fort 
he hoisted sail and made off. The 
ort continued firing at us as long as 
we were within reach, but either the 
people were very bad marksmen, or 
else only loaded with powder, for no- 
thing touched us. The captain, we 
apprehend, thought the fort was in 
*armest, or else he was resolved to 
make security doubly sure, for at 
the second flash he ran away from 
his post at the helm, and jumped 
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manfully down the hatchway, but 
happening to fall upon the ladder, he 
sprained his ankle and broke his shins, 
in consequence of which he limped 
off to bed, where he remained till 
dinner-time ; then being somewhat 
comforted by a couple of pounds of 
macaroni, half a pound of Parmigi- 
ano, bread, fruit, and about half a 
gallon of wine, he made his appear- 
ance upon deck, and being seated in 
the sun, amused hinself with four or 
five segars, which he had stolen out of 
our basket. The Roman coast is 
flat, and, in some places, covered 
with patches of wood ; in some parts 
wild and bare, in others, bushy. 
It seemed to us to have an unwhole- 
some appearance; but, perhaps, it 
seemed so only because we knew it 
was unwholesome, for we knew that 
the Malaria, whose breath is poison, 
was floating over it. Soon after noon 
we came in sight of two large fish- 
ing-boats, which lay about ten miles 
out from the mouth of the Tiber: they 
both belonged to our captain, who 
immediately lowered a boat and went 
off to them, although it was a viola~ 
tion of the quarantine laws. As we 
neared the vessels in the course of 
our mancuvring about, we were 
shocked to observe the condition they 
were in. Who would suppose, that 
the swimming skiff, which looks so 
pretty, and so inviting, at a distance, 
with its puffed white sail and painted 
side, could be such a nest of filth 
and misery within? The fishermen 
could hardly be said to have any 
clothes ; nothing, we believe, but a 
ragged shirt covered them, and they 
all looked half famished. How dread- 
ful, how shameful it is, that these 
poor creatures are compelled to la- 
bour from morning till night, ex- 
posed to sun, and wind, and wave, 
without the defence of good clothes, 
or the support of generous food. 
The captain took some fish, and re- 
turned on board, bringing with him 
his son, and leaving in exchange the 
boy belonging to our vessel, who 
could not have been transferred with 
more indifference if he had been a 
dog. The captain’s son had been 
placed as a spy upon the fishermen, 
and it was necessary to remove him 
on account of an ulcerous sore in his 
foot, which obstinately refused to heal, 
although covered with a scalded plan~ 


tain Jeaf, ang wrapped up in five or 
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six dirty rags. When his wound was 
washed and dressed the captain began 
to instruct him as to what lies he must 
tell in order to deceive the officers of 
the quarantine : as, that he was called 
Gaetano, son of Gabrielle Massa ; 
that he came with the vessel from 
Genoa, and had not been on board 
any other, &c.: when the docile 
outh had learned his lesson, which, 
Leetts, for fear of any blunder 
was several times afterwards re- 
peated to him, the captain took him 
upon his knee, and began to ques- 
tion him about the sailors on board 
the fishing-boat ; how much fish the 
took ; how many hours they wathads 
whether a good account was kept of 
the sale; whether they grumbled at 
his having so large a share, Xc. &Xc. 
The boy, thus carefully instructed, 
and disciplined in falsehood and trea- 
chery, had naturally profited by 
the lessons he had received, and was 
as worthless a little wretch as could 
well be found; still he was his fa- 
ther’s darling, probably by a sym- 
— of merit, perhaps by a simi- 
arity of ugliness, for he had both 
these recommendations to his worthy 
parent's affections. As soon as he 
was able to limp about he resumed 
his vocation of spy, to the creat sa- 
tisfaction of his admiring sire, who 
highly approved of the diligence and 
ingenuity which he exerted in his 
calling. We scarcely need mention 
our passing Monte Circello, the 
white-faced Terracina, and Gacta, 
one of the few cities in the kingdom 
of Naples which of late years has 
dared to resist an enemy,—since, of 
course, we saw but little of them. 
One evening, after supper, we came 
upon deck, and immediately our eyes 
were riveted upon a red light, far 
off, flaming high in the air. “ It is 
Vesuvius,” cried we: it was, and our 
hearts leaped within us. How grand, 
how awful is that light when it first 
bursts upon the stranger’s eye! It 
fixes itself in the memory for ever; 
that shooting flame, that river of fire, 
will perhaps be one among the last 
recollections that the mind will 
lose. Towards morning we came 
in sight of the tower-crowned Cape 
of Misenum ; a little wind enabled us 
to double it, and the Gulph of Poz« 
zuolo lay before us ; the breeze slept 
upon the golden shore, and the pur- 
ple of the morning still lingered on 


CMarch, 
the hills and in the clouds; the sea 


— a broad surface, undu- 
ating, but unbroken, save when our 
lazy oars dipped in the waves, and 
shook from their broad blades a 
shower of gems. In the back ground 
Vesuvius lifted up his mighty fork, 
dark, swarthy, and alone, standing 
apart in sullen greatness, and frown- 
ing on all around: a column of 
smoke rose from his highest summit, 
and then stretched out in a line, 
sometimes dark, and sometimes gild- 
ed, for leagues across the sky. We 
had but just locked around when 
up rose the burning sun— 


Not as in northern climes obscurely bright, 


but fresh as a bridegroom, and look- 
ing gladly and gaily athwart the hills. 
How majestically does he roll up 
into heaven, shedding ten thousand 
glories from his golden hair! All 
nature gladdens before the god; 
even the grim Vesuvius dimples into 
smiles. The Scirocco breathes upon 
the waters ; ripples rise and sink, and 
rise again gradually, growing into 
waves, which flash as they roll. But 
who may hope to describe the mag- 
nificence of opening day in a scene 
like this, where plenty has exhausted 
her horn, and where nature has 
lavished every element of beauty and 
grandeur? We may talk of mountain 
and sea; of a shore crowded with 
ruins and palaces; of hills crowned 
with towers and convents; of a 
burnt and smoking volcano ; of a bay 
sprinkled with islands; of vines, and 
figs, and olives; of the thousand 
shifting effects of light and shade; of 
beauty here, and sublimity there, un- 
til the mind runs riot in the glittering 
confusion, and the images mass to- 
gether like the gay but unmeaning 
glories of a a a alg We gricve 
that we cannot master the difficulties 
of the subject; we grieve, but we 
submit. The captain sent off a boat 
to get some water, having wisely 
suffered himself to run out of that 
indispensable necessary ; and as the 
day was hot, and the boat absent for 
three or four hours, we all exper!- 
enced the miserable suffering of 
thirst, and when the boat returned, 
we gulped down that element, which 
the worthy Squire Headlong de- 
spised so heartily, as eagerly as 
though it had been true Falernian. 
The captain ought to have been 
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hanged for such an impudent pro- 
spective violation of his quarantine 
oath, but, we are sorry to say, he 
was not hanged. We toiled all day 
across the gulph with straining oars, 
and night fell upon us before we could 
get round Posilipo. We had told 
the captain who was passenger with 
us, that we were so ill-contented 
with Don Guiseppe Russo, we had 
determined not to give him a single 
grain above the sum which we had 
agreed to pay for our voyage; and 
one day, when the two captains were 
communing together, and Don Gui- 
seppe was reckoning up how much 
he should gain by his voyege, as, so 
much by his rice, so much by his 
cheese, so much by his passengers, and 
then the buona mano, the other frankly 
told him, we did not mean to give 
him any thing. Our. captain was 
very much dismayed by this infor- 
mation, but he was not a man to 
let money go without striking a blow 
for it; accordingly, when we sat at 
supper, he very gravely addressed 
the German in the following speech, 
as near as we can translate it, which, 
we suppose, he had conned for the 
purpose. I always look upon my 
passengers, Don Pepuno, while they 
remain with me, just as though they 
were my own children,” (the old 
rascal had been trying to coax us 
into a good humour all day,) < there 
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is nothing in the world I would not 
do for them, and I would rather go 
was myself than that they should 


want for any thing; and yet to-night 
I dreamt, that some one came and 
told me, you did not mean to give 
me any buona mano.” * The German 
was a very bluff fellow, and imme- 
diately replied, “ Captain Russo, 
there was no occasion for your dream- 
ing a dream about that, because, if 
you had asked me, I could have told 
you so, without giving you the trou- 
ble to go to bed and dream; if you 
treat your children as you have 
treated us, you treat them very ill, 
that’s all I know about it: but 
there is no need of all this round- 
about nonsense; the plain fact is, 
you have behaved very ill to us, and 
we won't give you any thing.”— Fi- 
guratevi! as the Neapolitans say ; 
the captain’s consternation was lu- 
dicrous beyond description, but it 
was such a point-blank reply, that 
he was quite stunned, and we heard 
no more of his dream. After supper 
we went upon deck, and found our 
humble bark was riding at anchor, 
under the shade of a hundred “ migh- 
ty Argosies.” I intended to write 
rather more than this, but I must 
break off here, for Cam—— is abed, 
asleep, and snoring like an elephant, 
and I am weary of solitude and si- 
lence. Farewell. 








OLD SONG. 
SONNET. 


"Twas not the voice of nightingale ; “twas not 
Woman’s sweet voice when first of love she tells ; 
*T was not the sound of distant shepherd bells, 

Naiade, or nymph in her Egerian grot, 

Or plash of waves in that so lonely spot: 

*T was not the baleful Ocean, when he swells 
Into the clouds ; or bees in lowly dells, 

Passion’d me so,—the world was all forgot : 
But ’twas an echo of far years, whew grief, 

Like to an April cloud, did pass away; 

Joy’s herald, that did show in woe so brief 

Love's gentle dream coming with fiowers of May: 
What time I leap’d to hear the cuckoo singing, 
And earth, sky, air, the voice of Summer bringing. 


Feb. 16, 1821. 


Re—. 





be The corresponding expression for buona mano, in English, is, “ something to 
drink.” ‘The incessant thirst with which the English are troubled is very justly 


complained of by travellers. 

















The Dying Poet's Farewell. 


THE DYING POET’S FAREWELL. 


Auimula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 
Qu nune abibis in loca? 


© thou wondrous arch of azure, 
Sun, and starry plains immense ! 
Glories that astound the gazer 
By their dread magnificence ;— 
© thou ocean, whose commotion 
Awes the proudest to devotion, 
Must I—must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu—and die !— 


O ye keen and gusty mountains, 
On whose tops I braved the sky ; 
O ye music-pouring fountains, 
On whose marge I loved to lie ; 
O ye posies,—lilies, roses, 
All the charms that earth discloses, 
Must I—must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu—and die ! 


© ye birds, whose matin chorus 
Taught me to rejoice and bless ; 

And ye beasts, whose voice sonorous 
Swell’d the hymn of thankfulness ; 

Learned leisure, and the pleasure 

Of the muse, my dearest treasure, 

Must I—must I from ye fly, 

Bid ye all adieu—and die! 


O domestic ties endearing, 
Which still chain my soul to earth ; 
O ye friends, whose converse cheering 
Wing’d the hours with social mirth ; 
Songs of gladness, chasing sadness, 
Wine’s delight without its madness, 
Must I—must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu—and die ! 


Yes—I now fulfil the fiction 

Of the swan that sings in death :— 
Earth, receive my benediction ; 

Air, inhale my parting breath ; 
Hills and valleys, forest alleys, 
Prompters of my muse’s sallies ; 
Fields of green, and skies of blue, 
Take, oh take my last adieu. 


Yet, perhaps, when all is ended, 
And the grave dissolves my frame, 
The elements from which ’t was blended 
May their several parts reclaim ; 
Waters flowing, breezes blowing, 
Earth, and all upon it growing, 
Still may have my alter'd essence 
Ever floating in their presence. 
While my disembodied spirit 
May to fields Elysian soar, 
And some lowest seat inherit 
Near the mighty bards of yore ; 
Never, never to dissever, 
But to dwell in bliss for ever, 
Tuning an enthusiast lyre 
To that high and laurel’d quire. 
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THE LYRICS OF HORACE : 
BEING THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS OF HIS ODEs. 


Translated by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, MA. FRS.* 


QuinTILIAN remarks of Horace, 
that he is “ almost the only one of 
the Roman Lyrics worthy of being 
read.” De Institut. Orat. x. 575. It 
is singular that he should have ha- 
zarded this judgment, when he had 
mentioned Catullus in the sentence 
immediately preceding. The play- 
ful trifles of the latter (we do not 
wish to sully our own imaginations, 
or those of our readers, by any allu- 
sion to his yc mae are very far 
superior, in a certain artless and spon- 
taneous effect, to any sallies of a 
similar kind in the latter. There is 
not in Horace a stroke of such na- 
tural and amiable tenderness, as the 
infantile gesture of the babe of Tor- 
quatus.t The wonderfully impetu- 
ous poem of the Atys leaves the 
boldest flight of Horace toiling and 
panting behind it. Catullus, in fact, 
considered simply as a poet, possessed 
over Horace the sanae ascendancy as 
that held by Lucretius over Virgil : 
the writers of the republic had the 
advantage of composing at an era 
when the fastidiousness of criticism, 
the slavish obsequiousness to mo- 


(els, and the squeamish anxiety to . 


“ gild refined gold, and paint the 
lily,” had not tamed and trammeled 
the vigour of original genius. How 
strange is it, that with the powers 
and graces of the Catullan lyrics im- 
pressed upon his memory (could he 
‘or an Instant have forgotten them ?) 
the rhetorician should have afforded 
to Catullus only a dry notice on the 
acerbity of his iambic verses ! 

But his definition of the character 
of Horace is singularly neat; “ in- 
‘urgit aliquando, et plenus est ju- 
cunditatis et gratie, et variis figuris 
et verbis felicissimé audax.” In this 


lies partly the secret of that attraction 
which the works of Horace have re- 
tained in every nation of the least 
pretensions to literary taste. To the 
awful and chastened splendour, and 
the ideal grandeur of Pindar, he has 
no claim: in pure and flowing sim- 
plicity he is very far inferior to Ana- 
creon: he has nothing of the breath- 
less burning emotion which escapes 
in gasps, and sighs, and fluttering 
accents, from the lips of the enthusi- 
astic Sappho: ¢ but he copes with 
them all at once, though inferior in 
the single comparison with either. 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 


If not sublime, he is at least lofty: 
if not artless, he is at least not 
florid: if not pathetic, he is pensive: 
if not impassioned, he is ender. The 
variety of his manner excites and 
refreshes the attention by a perpetual 
relief and interchange. His political 
odes claim indulgence as courtly 
compositions: they are stiff, stately, 
and well-studied stanzas, and that is 
all. But he has patriotic odes; and 
they breathe considerable moral en- 
ergy. Nothing can be finer than his 
description of the degeneracy of the 
Romans, and the contrast with the 
hardy and rustic manners of the an- 
cient race, who, as Roscommon vi- 
gorously phrases it, “ quash’d the 
stern Aacide.” This kind and de- 
gree of the sublime he certainly pos- 
sessed. Of anacreontic elegance 
the ode, ii. 11, “ Quid bellicosus Can- 
taber,” may be adduced as a pleasing 
instance, though more elaborate and 
artificial than the native effusions of 
the Teian poet. Of passion, we 
scarcely recollect an instance, except 
in iv. 1, “ Cur manat rara meas la- 





‘ Longman. 1821. 


Torquatus volo parvulus 


Matris e gremio sue 


Porrigens teneras manus, 


Dulce rideat ad em 
Semihiante 


+ The “ elegant version” of Philips has found another encomiast, in Mr. Lamb, 


the new translator of Catullus. 
cannot be a stro 


the spirit and character of the original. 


If the epithet be deserved (and we think it is), there 
nger proof, how totally the writer has failed in conveying any thing like 

















cryma per genas?” which we would 
rather forget: perhaps the xvth ode 
of the Kpodon, 66 Nox erat,” makes 
an approach to it; but his Glyceras 
and Lydias are mere objects of gal- 
lantry. Inthe speech of the Danaid, 
«J, pedes quo te rapiunt,” iii. 11, 
there is a touch of exquisite tender- 
ness; but his affections turn rather 
on friendship than on love. 

It is, however, to such passages 
as ** Tu secanda marmora locas sub 
ipsum funus,” ii. 18, or, Sed 
timor et minw scandunt eodem quo 
dominus,” iii. 1, that we most fre- 
quently resort: the primary cause of 
that peculiar éxtimacy which subsists 
between Horace and his readers Is to 
be traced in his moral power. There 
is nothing that has at all the air of 
common-place, or affectation, in the 
solemn and striking reflections so 
thickly scattered through his odes, 
and, above all, his epistles. The con- 
taminating influence of the age in 
which he was born infected his ima- 
vination, and has left its stain upon 
his pages ; but, like Tibullus, he was 
endued with a lively sensibility for 
rural objects, which, as they are 
connected with ideas of purity and 
of the tranquillity resalting from 
temperate enjoyments and wisely 
regulated passions, tend impercepti- 
bly to moral amelioration. 


Me pascant olive, 
Me cichorea, levesque malva, 


gains instant credit with us for the 
unatlected sincerity of the wish. In 
rural images and associations Horace 
is more original than Catullus; he 
more frequently recurs to them ; he 
paints them with more freshness ; 
with more of instinctive sympathy, 
and more of ideal feeling. What can 
be more deliciously grouped than the 
cavernous and oak-crowned scenery of 
the fountain of Bandusia? What a 
spirit and a poetic feeling in the prat- 
tling and leaping of the waters! and 
with what a truly Spenserian fanci- 
fulness of sylvan accident he describes 
the shuddering of the forest leaves in 
the ear of the stray fawn! There is 
also 2 matchless stanza in the ode to 
Dellius, i. 3. The pine-tree, de- 
fined by the vastness of its over- 
hanging branches, the poplar by 
its silvery leaf, the hospitable roof 
of their meeting shades, the toiling and 
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trembling of the water as it struggles 
round among the windings of the bed 
of the rivulet, evince a knowledge of 
the picturesque, and an attachment 
to nature in her coyest solitudes and 
most romantic combinations, which, 
while they bring the poet to our 
observation, inseusibly identify him 
with the moralist. It all ends, in- 
deed, with the wretched epicurean 
philosophy of rosebuds and wine. 
cups; but we feel a conviction, that 
the heart thus susceptible of impres- 
sions from the forms of this “ world 
so beautiful” was capable of better 
hopes and wiser affections, could its 
veil have been removed. There is 
a gravity and depth in the Horatian 
philosophy, a serene and profound 
intensity of thought and feeling, a 
stoical resignation without the stoi- 
cal apathy, very distinct from ethics 
learnt by rote, or a set of maxims 
consecrated by the trite usage of rhe- 
torical sophists or sententious poets. 
Ilow often has the passage “ Sperat 
infestis, metuit secundis,” awakened 
serious and salutary reflection in the 
meditative spirit! How often has 
the assurance ‘© Non si male nunc et 
olim sic erit,” so similar to the finest 
sentiment of the tender aid descrip- 
tive, but not heroic, JEneid, “O 
passi graviora! dabit deus his quo- 
que finem!” breathed hope into the 
mind, like the whisper of a consoling 
friend! How nearly does the beau- 
tiful illustration, 


——Hyemes reducit Jupiter : idem 
Summovet———— 


approach to the sublime consolation 
contained, among a multitude of 
others similar or superior, in that 
book, at which every fool who is 
“‘ wise in his own conceit” thinks 
himself qualified to shoot his bolt, 
“« Sorrow and pain may endure for 4 
night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing!” 

Before this quality, the pretensions 
of more highly fanciful poets fade 
away, and the notes of singing men 
and singing women are as the tink- 
lings of acymbal. This is the salt 
which preserves the works of Ho- 
race ; counteracting the evil of his 
corruptions, and purifying the gross- 
ness of pagan custom. We come 
to the odes and epistles less as to 4 
spring of poesy, than as to a well ot 
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sentiment and knowledge. No one, 
whose character deserves respect, 
walks into the fields with a Catu//us 
or Anacreon in his pocket ; but the 
works of Horace are our friends and 
companions: “ Delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris ; peregrinantur, rus-~ 
ticantur. 

Needs there any more be said to 
account for the constant supply of 
competitors for the Horatian wreath? 
Alibrary, a good deal better furnished 
thanthe Radcliff, might be constructed 
out of the versions of Horace alone.* 
A cavilling critic somewhere re- 
marks, Horace we have none.” It 
might with far more justice be af- 
firmed, “ Horace we have much.” 
That we have any one single and 
entire version of him, completely 
adequate in all respects, and realiz- 
ing the ideal standard of what every 
man conceives a translation of Ho- 
race ought to be, it would not meres 
ly be too much to assert, but extra- 
vagant to suppose. In every trans- 
lation, even the most successful, 
there must be a falling off; there 
must be inequalities; there must be 
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moments of weariness, exhaustion, 
and inanition. The translator of 
Horace stands simply in the same 
predicament with every other; and 
this sort of hypercriticism tends to 
the conclusion, that not merely we 
do not possess Horace, but that we 
possess no ancient poet whatever. 
A greater number of odes, equally 
spirited, easy, and faithful, may be 
selected from Francis yee f in- 
cluding those furnished him by Dr. 
Dunkin), than any previous calcula- 
tion could have counted upon. It is, 
moreover, practicable to compile out 
of our literature a rar iorum transla- 
tion of the lyrics of Horace, charac- 
terised by as high and various excel- 
lence as, perhaps, is within the grasp 
of human attainment. Cowley has too 
much Italianized the ode to Pyrrha; 
but he has much of the sweetness 
and tenderly plaintive tlow of the 
original. 
In the clear heaven of thy brow 
No smallest cloud appears, 

is a beautiful development of the mes 
taphor that was in the poct’s mind. 
The odes of Dryden are master- 





* These are a few of them. 


I. Art of Poetry, Epistles, and Satires Englished. 


We speak only of those which we have seen. 


Ly Thomas Drant. 1567. 


II. Certain selected Odes Englished. By John Ashmore. 1621. 


If. All the Odes and Epodes. 


By Henry Rider. 1658. 


1V. Odes of Horace, the best of Lyric Poets, containing much morality and sweet- 


ness. By Sir Thomas Hawkins. 


1638. 


V. Poems of Horace paraphrased. By several Persons. Edited by H. Brome. 1650. 
VI. Odes and Epodes. Translated by J. H. Esq. }684. 
VII. Odes, Satires, and Epistles. Done into English by Thomas Creech. 16838. 
Vill. Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare ; with a Translation of Dr. Bentley’s Notes 


and Notes upon Notes. 
IX. Odes of Horace. 


By several Hands. Lintot. 1715. 
By Henry Coxwell, Gent. Oxford. 1718. 


X. Horace’s Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry. Done into English by S, Dun- 


ster, DD. Prebendary of Sarum. 


1719. 


XI. Odes and Satyrs. By the most eminent hands (Rochester, Roscommon, Cow- 
ley, Otway, Prior, Dryden, &c.) Tonson. 1730. 


XII. Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. By Mr. Wm. Oldisworth. 1737 (some- 
; times spelt Oldsworth). 

XIII. A Translation of the Odes and Epodes. Attempted by T. Hare, AB. Master 
of Blandford School. 1737. , 
XIV. Odes of Horace, disposed according to chronologic order. By P. Sanadon, with 
! an English Translation in poetic-prose, by Mathew Towers, LLD. 1744. 
XV. Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare, in English. By Joseph Davidson. 1746. 
XVI. Poetical Translation of the works of Horace. By the Rey. Philip Francis. 


rer suv. 

XVII. Works of Horace in Prose. By Christopher Smart, AM. 1762. 

XVIII. Works of Horace. By Mr. Duncombe, Sen. J. Duncombe, and other hands, 
. with Imitations. 1767. 
XIX. Translation of Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos, with Notes, By George Colman. 


XX. Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. By William Boscawen, Esq. 1793. 

XXI. Lyrics of Horace in English Verse. 1803. (This version is by the old trans- 
lator of Cutullus; who also translated the Aonobiblos, or First Book of 
Propertius ; the First Book of Lucretius ; and the Basia of Sec unduse) 
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pieces. The fastidiously undervalued 
and neglected Creech has hit off a 
few odes with much fluency. But 
nearly the best lyrical translator was 
Oldsworth. This is the man, who, 
in Pope’s ride with Lintot the book- 
seller, is panegyrized by the latter, 
as “ turning an ode of Horace 
quicker than any man in England.” 
His translation bears evidence of this. 
It has often the slovenliness, but often 
the vigour, of haste. The ode to 
Chloe is thus elegantly turned. 
You shun me, Chloe, as a fawn, 

To seek its dam, affrighted flees 
(Ver every mountain, wood, and lawn, 

And trembles at each rushing breeze. 
Her breath alternate comes and goes 

If but a lizard stir the leaves ; 
If but a zephyr fan the boughs 

She starts and quivers, pants and heaves. 


In the following stanza there is a 
very great resemblance to the man- 
ner of Dryden: iil, 29. 

Ilappy the mortal who can say, 

*Tis well, for I have liv’d to-day. 
To-morrow let black clouds and storms 

arise, 

Or let the sun exert his beaming power, 
Nothing can interrupt my bliss, 

I seized and have enjoy’d my hour : 
The gods themselves, howe’er they smile 

or frown, 
Cannot recall what's past, for that is all my 
own. 

But it is high time to attend Mr. 
Wrangham. We remember the pub- 
lication of a sermon, to which the 
worthy author had annexed an essay 
on the virtues of tar-water. In like 
manner, the literary lucubrations of 
Mr. Wrangham seem rather cone 
trasted than consistent. He publish- 
ed, we believe, in 1816, a volume of 
sermons, and tacked on to them some 
of Virgil's Bucolics. ‘ There is” 
nothing “in this more than natural :” 
since, in our country, no man is 
thought qualified for a degree in 
theology who is not an adept in Ho- 
race and Virgil. A_ political jour- 
nalist, meaning to praise the clergy, 
spoke of them as men who liked their 
** pint of port, and quoted Horace.” 
He might have said, “ translated.” 

Mr. Wrangham modestly observes, 
that if asked by the public the rather 
pozing question, (as we think it) 
‘* quid habes illius ?”—he shall con- 
sole himself with the reflection, that 
* in proportion as success is honour- 
able, failure is venial.” But he does 








not tell us why a respectable clerical 
gentleman cannot leave this world 
without translating Horace at al. 

It is ominous to stumble at the 
threshold: but we feel curious to 
know what the Epodes have done 
that they should not be allowed the 
place which they held, when we our- 
selves were at school, among the 
Lyrics of Horace? Before we got to 
the version itself, we were also a lit- 
tle staggered by the information that 
the translator had “ adopted several 
of the Horatian inversions, and al- 
most invariably preserved his lyrical 
implications of one stanza with ano- 
ther.” “ If wrong,” he says, “he errs 
with scholars and poets: with Sher- 
burn, and Holyday, and Sandys, and 
May:” that is, with writers of re- 
mote date, a formal system and an 
obsolete style, who, with all their 
raciness of expression and truth of 
feeling, cramped their native vein and 
their native tongue, by an unneces- 
sary and technical exactness. As to 
inversion, he that professes to deal in 
it professes to make the language 
walk upon its head. 

We were much afraid that Mr. 
Wrangham would give us English 
Sapphics and Alcaics: but so far from 
this, he appears to have been too 
busy with the collocation of words 
and distribution of commas to notice 
the numbers at all. If there is any 
one thing more than another that 
contributes to that delightful variety 
which we have remarked in Horace, 
it is the diversity of his measures. 
How can any writer entertain a hope 
of having conveyed to English rea- 
ders a just impression of the lyrical 
genius of Horace, when he has 
‘© done” the lyrics of Horace into the 
metre of Gay’s Fables ? 

It is quite useless to insist on the re- 
source derived from the use of diver- 
sified metres, namely, the power of 
adapting the rhythmical expression to 
the peculiar character of the subject. 
Of this advantage, Mr. Wrangham 
has voluntarily deprived himself: he 
has put himself into a child's go-cart, 
and keeps trundling about with the 
couscious air of imagining himself in 
the chariot described by Propertius, 
a me 
Nata coronatis Musa triumphat equis. 

Let Mr. Wrangham’s version from 
Od. vii. b. 1, be compared with that 
of Francis. 
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Comrades, where fortune, kinder she 

Than Telamon, shall marshal me, 

We'll go: nor, gallant hearts! despair— 

Teucer your guide leaves nought to fear. 
Wrangham. 


Rold let us follow through the foamy tides 
Where Fortune, better than a father, 


guides ; 

Avaunt despair! when Teucer calls to 
fame, 

The same your augur and your guide the 
same. 


Francis. 

Again let us parallel, with a writer 
already quoted, the passage, b. 1, 
od, XXXV. 

With massive nails in front of thee 
Stalks terrible Necessity ; 
Whose brazen hand vast wedges fill, 
And molten lead, and hook of steel: 
And Hope, and white-robed Faith are there, 
Still-clinging Faith—on earth too rare ! 
Wrangham. 
Where’er thou lead’st thy awful train, 
Necessity still stalks before, 
Whose brazen hand the hook and nails 
retain, 
The plummet and the wedge, the emblems 
of her power : 
Fidelity in white array, 
And eager Hope still guard thy way. 
Oldswor th. 

We shall say nothing of the merits 
of the version; but looking to the 
metre alone, is it not obvious, that a 
writer, who doggedly confines him- 
self to namby-pamby, must be left 
behind in the race by every versifier 
who expatiates in bold and unshack- 
led numbers ? 

Mr. Wrangham “ ventures to claim 
some commendation for himself, on 
the score of his own fidelity :” now 
this is a claim which we feel very 
strongly disposed to resist: of his 
fidelity to the grace and spirit of his 
author we shall say nothing ; but re- 
stricting ourselves to the diction, we 
must observe, that in i. 23, 


It feels its heart's fond purpose fail, 


is not a translation of “ corde tre- 
mit; and that ‘ alarms of me your 
bosom seize,” can as little be said to 
represent the simple word “ vitas.” 
ni. 5, “qui nune te fruitur credulus 
aurea” is expressed, 


i dupe, he hopes—so swect that kiss ! 
tou'lt still be witching, still be his. 


. rs the “ fontibus integris,” i. 26, 
= lave only “ gushing springs ;” 
lor the “ frigus amabile” of 


Bandusia, we ure put off with cool 
fresh shade:” the “ lymphe” also 
lose their loguacity, and are curtailed 
of their leaps, and we have only the 
“ headlong waters that” dash “ with 
sparkling flash.” 

As a proof of our kindly dispo- 
sition towards Mr. Wrangham, we 
shall neither quote his Ode te Pyrrha 
nor that to Chloe. In sober sadness, 
we have been rather puzzled in our 
choice ; but, after some search, we 
have decided on the Ode to the Me- 
mory of Quintilius, as something 
better versified, and, at all events, 
something better rhymed, than the 
generality. We must observe, how- 
ever, that “ saddest song” for « li- 
quidam vocem” is but a slovenly in- 
stance of fidelity ; and that “ horrid 
wand” is, on the other hand, literal 
without being faithful: it does not 
convey the meaning to an English 
ear ; horrida is used metonymically ; 
the effect is put for the cause; the 
sense is, causing tremblings, ¢remor= 
striking. 

ODE xxiv. 1. 


When one so loved, so valued, dies, 

What shall controul our sympathies ? 

Muse ! the deep funeral wail prolong : 

Thine sweetest lyre ; thine saddest song. 

And closes endless sleep his eye ? 

Ah! when shall Faith, of Equity 

Twin-sister, Truth, and Honour’s train— 

When shall they see his like again ? 

He dies—by all mourn’d justly he : 

Virgil ! by none more mourn’d than thee ! 

Vainly thy pious prayers arise 

And claim Quintilius of the skies— 

Not so bestow'd! with mightier spell 

Than Orpheus could’st thou sweep the 
shell, 

Not to the shade would blood return, 

Which once beyond life’s fated bourn 

Stern Mercury with horrid wand 

Has driven to join his dusky band. 

Tis hard: but what we may not cure, 

We learn by sufferance to endure. 


Upon the whole, we feel ourselves 
compelled, however unwillingly, to 
refer this last of the third centenary 
of Horatian interpreters to a passage 
of his adopted poet: 


Pheebus volentem—loqui 
increpuit lyra. 

In future, when we wish to call 
up recollections favourable to Mr. 
Wrangham’s abilities, we shall think 
of his Translation of Milton’s De- 
fensio Secunda, and remember to fore 





‘get his “ Lyrics of Horace.” 
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DISTANT CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ina Letter to B. F. Esq. at Sydney, New South Wales. 


My dear F.—When IL think how 
welcome the sight of a letter from 
the world where you were born must 
be to you in that strange one to 
which you have been transplanted, I 
feel some compunctious visitings at 
my long silence. But, indeed, it is 
no easy effort to set about a corres- 
pondence at our distance. The weary 
world of waters between us op- 
presses the imagination. It is diffi- 


cult to conceive how a scrawl of 


mine should ever stretch across it. It 
is a sort of presumption to expect 
that one’s thoughts should live so tar. 
It is like writing for posterity ; and 
reminds me of one of Mrs. Rowe's 
superscriptions, ** Aleander to Stre- 
phon, in the shades.” Cowley’s Post- 
Angel is no more than would be ex- 
pedient in such an intercourse. One 
drops a pacquet at Lombard-street, 
and in twenty-four hours a friend in 
Cumberland gets it as fresh as if it 
came in ice. It is only like whisper- 
ing through a long trumpet. But 
suppose a tube let down from the 
moon, with yourself at one end, and 
the man at the other; it would be 
some baulk to the spirit of conver- 
sation, if you knew that the dialogue 
exchanged with that interesting the- 
osophist would take two or three re- 
volutions of a higher luminary in its 
passage. Yet for aught I know, you 
may be some parasangs nigher that 
primitive idea—Plato’s man—than 
we in England here have the honour 
to reckon ourselves. 

Epistolary matter usually com- 
prisecth three topics; news, senti- 
ment, and puns. In the latter, I in- 
clude all non-serious subjects; or 
subjects serious in themselves, but 
treated after my fashion, non-serious- 
ly. And first, for news. In them the 
most desirable circumstance, I sup- 
pose, is that they shall betrue. But 
what security can I have that what I 
now send you for truth shall not be- 
fore you get it unaccountably turn 
into a lie? For instance, our mutual 
friend P. is at this present writing 
my Now—in good health, and enjoys 
a fair share of worldly reputation. 
You are glad to hear it. This is na- 
tural and friendly. But at this pre- 





sent reading—your Now—he may 
possibly be in the Bench, or going to 
be hanged, which in reason ought to 
abate something of your transport 
(7. e. at hearing he was well, &e.), or 
at least considerably to modify it. | 
aim going to the play this evening, to 
have a laugh with Joey Munden. 
You have no theatre, I think you told 
me, in your land of d——d realities. 
You naturally lick your lips, and 
envy me my felicity. Think but a 
moment, and you will correct the 
hateful emotion. Why, it is Sunday 
moruing with you, and 1823. This 
confusion of tenses, this grand sole- 
cism of two presents, is in a degree 
common to all postage. But if J 
sent you. word to Bath or the De- 
vises, that I was expecting the afore- 
said treat this evening, though at the 
moment you received the intelligence 
my full feast of fun would be over, 
yet there would be for a day or two 
after, as you would well know, 2 
smack, a relish left upon my mental 
palate, which would give rational 
encouragement to you to foster a 
portion at least of the disagreeable 
passion, which it was in part my in- 
tention to produce. But ten months 
hence your envy or your sympathy 
would be as useless as a passion 
spent upon the dead. Not only does 
truth, in these long intervals, un-es- 
sence herself, but (what is harder) 
one cannot venture a crude fiction tor 
the fear that it may ripen into a truth 
upon the voyage. What a wild im- 
probable banter I put upon you some 
three years since—of Will Weather- 
all having married a servant-maid ! 
I remember gravely consulting you 
how we were to receive her—tor 
Will’s wife was in no case to be re- 
jected ; and your no less serious re- 
plication in the matter ; how tenderly 
you advised an abstemious introduc- 
tion of literary topics before the lady, 
with a caution not to be too forward 
in bringing on the carpet matters 
more within the sphere of her intel- 
ligence; your deliberate judgment, 
or rather wise suspension of sel 
tence, how far jacks, and spits, and 
mops, could with propriety be intro- 
duced as subjects ; whether the cons 
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scious avoiding of all such matters 
i» discourse would not have a worse 
look than the taking of them casually 
in our way; in what manner we 
should carry ourselves to our maid 
Becky, Mrs. William Weatherall 
being by; whether we should show 
more delicacy, and a truer sense of 
respect for Will’s wife, by treating 
Becky with our customary chiding 
before her, or by an unusual deferen- 
tial civility paid to Becky as to a 
person of great worth, but thrown 
by the caprice of fate into a humble 
station. There were difficulties, I 
remember, on both sides, which you 
did me the favour to state with the 
precision of a lawyer, united to the 
tenderness of a friend. I laughed in 
my sleeve at your solemn pleadings, 
when lo! while I was valuing my- 
self upon this flam put upon you in 
New South Wales, the devil in Eng- 
land, jealous possibly of any lie- 
children not his own, or working after 
my copy, has actually instigated our 
friend (not three days since) to the 
commission of a matrimony, which I 
had only conjured up for your diver- 
sion. William Weatherall has mar- 
ried Mrs. Cotterel’s maid. But to 
take it in its truest sense, you will 
see, my dear F., that news from me 
must become history to you; which 
I neither profess to write, nor indeed 
care much for reading. No person, 
under a diviner, can with any pros- 
pect of veracity conduct a corres- 
pondence at such an arm’s length. 
Two prophets, indeed, might thus 
interchange intelligence with effect ; 
the epoch of the writer (Habbakuk) 
falling in with the true present time 
of the receiver (Daniel); but then 
we are no prophets. 

_ Then as to sentiment. It fares 
little better with that. This kind of 
dish, above all, requires to be served 
up hot; or sent off in water-plates, 
that your friend may have it almost 
«s warn as yourself. If it have time 
to cool, it is the most tasteless of all 
cold meats. I have often smiled at a 
conceit of the late Lord C. It seems 
that travelling somewhere about Ge- 
neva, he came to some pretty green 
“pot, or nook, where a willow, or 
something, hung so fantastically and 
“vitingly over a stream—was it?— 
“ra rock ?—no matter—but the stil- 
Hess and the repose, after a weary 
journey tis likely, in a languid mo« 





ment of his Lordship’s hot restless 
life, so took his fancy, that he could 
imagine no place so proper, in the 
event of his death, to lay his bones 
ine This was all very natural and 
excusable as a sentiment, and shows 
his character in a very pleasing light. 
But when from a passing sentiment 
it came to be an act ; and when, by a 
positive testamentary disposal, his 
remains were actually carried all that 
way from England ; who was there, 
some desperate sentimentalists ex- 
cepted, that did not ask the question, 
Why could not his Lordship have 
found a spot as solitary, a nook as 
romantic, a tree as green and pen- 
dent, with a streain as emblematic to 
his purpose, in Surry, in Dorset, or 
in Devon? Conceive the sentiment 
hoarded up, freighted, entered at the 
Custom House (startling the tide- 
waiters with the novelty), hoisted 
into a ship. Conceive it pawed a- 
bout and handled between the rude 
jests of tarpaulin ruflians—a thing of 
its delicate texture—the salt bilge 
wetting it till it became as vapid as 
a damaged lustring. Suppose it in 
material danger (mariners have some 


superstition about —— of 


being tossed over in a fresh gale to 
some propitiatory shark (spirit of 
Saint Gothard, save us from a quietus 
so foreign to the deviser’s purpose !) 
but it has happily evaded a fishy 
consumination. ‘Trace it then to its 
lucky Janding—at Lyons shall we 
say ?—] have not the map before me 
—jostled upon four men’s shoulders 
—hbaiting at this town— stopping to 
refresh at t’other village—waiting a 
passport here, a licence there ; the 
sanction of the magistracy in this 
district, the concurrence of the eccle- 
siastics in that canton ; till at length 
it arrives at its destination, tired out 
and jaded, from a brisk sentiment, 
into a feature of silly pride or taw- 
dry senseless affectation. How few 
sentiments, my dear F., [am afraid 
we can set down, in the sailor's 
phrase, as quite sea-worthy. 
Lastly, as to the agreeable levities, 
which, though «« ntemptible in bulk, 
are the twinkling corpuscula which 
should irradiate a right friendly epistle 
—your puns and small jests are, I ap- 
prehend, e ‘tremely cireumscribed in 
their sphere of action. They are sO 
far from a capacity of being packed 
up and sent beyond sea, they will 
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scarce endure to be transported by 
hand from this room to the next. 
Their vigour is as the instant of their 
birth. Their nutriment for their brief 
existence is the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the by-standers: or this last 
is the fine slime of Nilus—the melior 
lutus,—whose maternal recipiency 
is as necessary as the so/ pater to 
their equivocal generation. A pun 
hath a hearty kind of present ear- 
kissing smack with it; you cana no 
more transmit it in its pristine fla- 
vour, than you can send a kiss.— 
Have you not tried in some instances 
to palm off a yesterday’s pun upon 
a gentleman, and has it answered ? 
Not but it was new to his hearing, 
but it did not seem to come new from 
you. It did not hitch in. It was 
like picking up at a village ale-house 
a two days old newspaper. You 
have not seen it before, but you re- 
sent the stale thing as an affront. 
This sort of merchandise above all 
requires a quick return. A pun, and 
its recognitory laugh, must be co- 
instantaneous. The one is the brisk 
lightning, the other the fierce thun- 
der. A moment’s interval, and the 
link is suapped. A pun is reflected 
from a friend’s face as from a mirror. 
Who would consult his sweet vis- 
nomy, if the polished surface were 
two or three minutes (not to speak 
of twelve-months, my dear F.) in 
giving back its copy ? 

I cannot image to myself where- 
about you are. When I try to fix 
it, Peter Wilkins’s island comes across 
me. Sometimes you seem to be in 
the Hades of Thieves. I see Dio- 
genes prying among you with his 
perpetual fruitless lantern. What 
must you be willing by this time to 
give for the sight of an honest man! 
You must almost have forgotten how 
we look. And tell me, what your 
Sydneyites do? are they th**v*ng all 
day long? Merciful heaven, what 
property can stand against such a 
depredation! The kangaroos—your 
Aborigines—do they keep their pri- 
mitive simplicity un-Europe-tainted, 
with those little short fore-puds, 
looking like a lesson framed by na- 
ture to the pickpocket! Marry, for 
diving into fobs they are rather lamely 
provided « priori; but if the hue and 
cry were once up, they would show 
as fair a pair of hind-shitters as the 
expertest loco-motor in the colony. 
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We hear the most improbable tales 
at this distance. Pray, is it true 
that the young Spartans among you 
are born with six fingers, which 
spoils their scanning ?—It must look 
very odd ; but use reconciles. For 
their scansion, it is less to be re- 
gretted, for if they take it into their 
heads to be poets, it is odds but they 
turn out, the greater part of them, vile 
plagiarists.—Is there much difference 
to see to between the son of a th**f, 
and the grandson? or where does the 
taint stop? Do you bleach in three 
or in four generations ?—lI have many 
questions to put, but ten Delphic 
voyages can be made in a shorte: 
time than it will take to satisty my 
scruples.Do you grow your own 
hemp ?—What is your staple trade, 
exclusive of the national profession, 
Imean? Your lock-smiths, I take 
it, are some of your great capitalists. 

I am insensibly chatting to you as 
familialy as when we used to ex- 
change good-morrows out of our old 
contiguous windows, in pump-famed 
Hare-court in the Temple. Why did 
you ever leave that quiet corner ?— 
Why did I ?—with its complement of 
four poor elms, from whose smoke- 
dyed barks, the theme of jesting ru- 
ralists, I picked my first lady-birds! 
My heart is as dry as that spring 
sometimes proves in a thirsty August, 
when I revert to the space that is 
between us, a length of passag 
enough to render obsolete the phrases 
of our English letters before they ca 
reach you. But while I talk, ] think 
you hear me,—thoughts dallying with 
vain surmise— 


Aye ine! while thee the seas and sounding 
shores 
Hold far away. 


Come back, before I am grown 
into a very old man, so as you shall 
hardly know me. Come, before 
Bridget walks on crutches. Girls 
whom you left children have become 
sage matrons, while you are tarrying 
there. The blooming Miss W— 
(you remember Sally W—r) called 
upon us yesterday, an aged crone. 
Folks, whom you knew, die off every 
year. Formerly, I thought that 
death was wearing out,—I stood 
ramparted about with so many 
healthy friends. The departure 0! 
J. W. two springs back corrected 
my delusion. Since then the old di- 
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yorcer has been busy. If you do not 
make haste to return, there will be 
little left to greet you, of me, or 
ynine. 

Something of home matters 1 could 
add: but that, with certain remem- 
brances, never to be omitted, I ree 
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serve for the grave postscript to this 
light epistle ; which postscript, for 
weighty reasons, justificatory in any 
court of feeling, I think better omitted 
in this first edition. 
Evia. 
London, March 1, 1822. 








ON BLACK CATS. 


Sleep thou in peace, my sable Se- 
lima, rest and be thankful, for thou 
wert born in an enlightened age, and 
ina family of females, and elderly 
centlemen. Well is it for thee, that 
thou wert not cotemporary with the 
pious Baxter, that detester of super- 
stition ; or the learned Sir Thomas 
Brown, the exploder of vulgar errors ; 
or the great Sir Matthew Hale, 
whose wholesome severities against 
lalt-starvedsorceresses, so aptly illus- 
trated his position, that Christianity 
is * parcel of the common law of 
England.” Rest, I say, and be 
thanktul, for the good old times had 
been bitter times for thee. 

Why should colour excite the ma- 
lignant passions of man? Why will 
the sole-patentee of reason, the soi 
divant Lord of Creation, degrade him- 
self to the level of the Turkey-cock, 
that is filled with rage and terror at 
a shred of scarlet? What is a hue— 
an absorbed or reflected ray, or, as 
other sages tell, a mere extended 
thought—that we should love or hate 
itr Yet such is man, with all his 
boasted wisdom. Ask why the Ne- 
sro Isa slave? He’s black, not like 
a Christian. Why should Bridget’s 
eat be worried? Why, to be sure, 
she’s black, an imp of darkness, the 
witch's own familiar ; nay, perhaps, 
the witch herself in disguise: a thing 
lost easily put to proof; for if you 
knock out Grimalkin’s eye, Bridget 
will appear next day with only one: 
maim the cat, its mistress halts ; 
stab it, she is wounded. Such are 
the dangers of necromantic mas- 
(uerading, when the natural body 
's punished with the stripes inflicted 
ou the assumed one: and this was 
“ice religion with royal Chaplains, 
eas philosopay with the Royal So- 


lhese Superstitions are gone: this 
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baseless fabric of a vision is dis- 
solved; I wish that it had left not a 
wrack behind. But when Satan dis- 
appears, an unsavoury scent remains 
behind him ; and from the carcass of 
buried absurdity, there often proceeds 
an odour of prejudice—the more dis- 
tressing, because we know not whence 
it comes. Neither elderly ladies nor 
black cats are now’ suspected of 
witchcraft ; yet how seldom are they 
fully restored to their just estimation 
in the world. 

Be it perverseness, or be it pity, or 
be it regard for injured merit, I con- 
fess myself an advocate for the human 
tabbies, so famed for loquacity, aud 
for their poor dumb favourites in 
black velvet. 

Whether it be true, that Time, 
which has such various effects on 
divers subjects, which is so friendly 
to wine, and so hostile to small-beer, 
which turns abuse to right, and u- 
surpation to legitimacy, which im- 
proves pictures while it mars their 
originals, and raises a coin no longer 


current to a hundred times the value 


it ever went for;— whether this 
wonder-working Time be able to de- 


face the loveliness of woman, shall 


be a subject for future inquiry. But, 


my pretty Selima; 'thou, that like 


Solomon’s bride, art black, but come- 
ly; thee, and thy kind—the sable 
order of the feline sisterhood, I 
would gladly vindicate from those 
aspersions, which take occasion from 
the blackness of thy coat to blacken 
thy reputation. 

Thy hue denotes thee a child of 
night ; Night, the wife of Chaos, and 
being a female, of course the oldest 
female in being. How aptly, there- 
fore, dost thou become the favourite 
of those ladies, who, though not so 
old as night, are nevertheless in tle 
evening of their days. Thou dost 
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express thy joy at the return of thy 
mother, even as the statue of Mem- 
non at the approach of her rival, 
frisking about in thy mourning garb 
by moonlight, starlight, or no liglit, 
an everlasting merry mourner ; and 
yet a mute in dress, and silence too, 
not belying thy name by volubility. 

How smooth, how silky soft are 
thy jetty hairs! A peaceful multi- 
tude, wherein each knows its place, 
and nove obstructs its neighbours. 
‘Thy very paws are velvet, and seem 
formed to walk on carpets of tissue. 
What a pretty knowing primuess in 
thy mouth, what quick turns of ex- 
pression in thy ears, and what maiden 
dignity in thy whiskers. Were it not 
for thine emerald eyes, and that one 
white hair on thy breast, which I 
abstain from comparing to a single 
star, ina cloudy sky, or a water lily 
lying on a black lake, (for, in truth, 
it is like neither,) I should call thee 
nature’s monochrom. And then the 
manifold movements of thy tail, that 
hangs out like a flag of truce, and 
the graceful sinuosity of thy carriage, 
all bespeak thee of the gentle kind. 
False tokens all: thou can’st be fu- 
rious as a negro despot; thy very 
hairs, if crossed, flash fire. Thou 
art an earth-pacing thunder-cloud, a 
living electric battery, thy back is 
armed with the wrath of Jove. 

Hence do thy enemies find occa- 
sion to call thee a daughter of dark- 
ness, clad in Satan’s livery—a patch 
on the fair face of nature ; and there- 
fore, an unseemly relic of a fashion, 
not only unbecoming in itself, but 
often perverted to the purposes of 
party. 

Yet, my Selima, if thy tribe have 
suffered much from the follies of 
mankind, they have profited by them 
also. If the dark age looked black 
upon them ; if the age of black arts, 
black friars, and black letter set them 
in its black-book, and delivered over 
their patronesses to the blackness of 
darkness; yet time hath been when 
they partook of the honour and wor- 
ship paid to all their species, while 
they walked in pride at the base of 
the pyramids, or secreted their kit- 
tens in the windings of the labyrinth. 
Then was their life pleasant, and 
their death as a sweet odour. 

This was, indeed, common to all 
thy kind, however diversified by 
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colour, or divided by condition. 
Tabby and _ tortoise-shell, black, 
white, and grey, tawny and sandy, 
gib and grimalkin, ye were a sacred 
race, and the death of one of ve was 
mourned as a brother’s—if natural ; 
and avenged as a citizen’s—if violent: 
and this in the cradle of the sciences, 
(so called, 1 presume, because the 
sciences were babies there,) and in 
spite of the 700,000 volumes of Alex- 
andria. 

Yet I cannot but think that the 
wise Egyptians distinguished blac\ 
with aaaaie reverence. We know 
that their religion, like their writing, 
was hieroglyphical ; that their re- 
spect for various animals was merely 
symbolical ; that under the form of 
the ox, they gratefully remembered 
the inventor of agriculture, and adopt- 
eda beetle as the representative of 
the sun. Now, of how many vir- 
tues, how many powers, how many 
mysteries may not a black cat be an 
emblem? As she is cat, of vigilance; 
as she is black, of secresy ; as both, 
of treachery, one of the greatest of 
political virtues, if we judge from the 
high rewards continually given, and 
daily advertised for it. Again, we 
know the amuual circle, and the sigus 
by which it was measured, was an- 
other object of idolatry; but one 
ample half of time is typified by a 
black cat. 

But should these deep speculations 
be deemed mystical by the present 
age, which, if it be an age of light, 
is certainly an age of lightness, it 
may, at least, be admitted, that the 
Egyptians would preter their own 
colour, and we are assured by Vol- 
ney and others, that they were not 
only black, but literally negroes. 

As for the esteem they eniertained 
for cats in general, we may account 
for it on the supposition, that they 
were delivered, at some period 0! 
their history, in an extraordinary 
manner, from a swarm of rats, either 
national or political. And that the 
agents of this deliverance were re- 
presented under the feline figure, 
which may be plausibly considered 
as a bodily representative of the spirit 
of reform. 

After all, Selima, I doubt whether 
thou hast lost as much by never be- 
ing worshipped as thou hast gained 
by living in a Christian country 
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State is burdensome, and supersti- 
‘ion is seldom prone to regard its 
objects with affection. 

But there is one of thy hues whose 
condition might have been envied 
by all the sacred mousers of Egypt. 


Well may she be proud and coy, 
whom fate has appointed, not to be 
the idol of the children of Ham, but 
the favourite of the loveliest of the 
daughters of Britain. 

AIAOTIPOIUIAOS, 





REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Tur Opera, however fashionably 
it proceeds under the auspices of its 
noble Committee, languishes in re- 
spect to its original and greatest 
charm its music. J? Barone di Dols- 
heim, au Opera, by Signor Giovanni 
Pacini, is the only novelty that has 
heen brought forward, and its re- 
commendations are so few, as scarce- 
ly to entitle it to remembrance. Pa- 
cini is an imitator of Rossini, but he 
appears to miss the leading points of 
attraction in that composer—anima- 
tion, and melody. He aims at com- 
plication, and his Opera contains 
little beside concerted pieces, which 
render it heavy and tiresome. Signor 
Cartoni, on this occasion, made his 
debut. Ile is a singer of limited 
powers, and very far below the first 
class. Both Madame Camporese 
and Signora Caradori had characters ; 
the former in one affecting scene sus- 
tained her reputation ; but time and 
experiment only lead to the convic- 
tion that the powers of the latter are 
too feeble for the amplitude of space 
in Which they are excited. Signors 
Curioni, Ambrogetti, and Placci, were 
also among the dramatis persone. 
here was litde for Curioni to do, 
but Ambrogetti contrived to render 
himself as prominent and as high in 
favour as usual; the whole, how- 
“Ver, Is tiresome, and the Opera will 
have but a short life, and by no 
means “ a merry one.” 

Uhe Concerts of Ancient Music are 
commencing under the same list of 
royal and noble directors, and with 
nearly the same orchestra, as last 
year, Indeed, this establishment is 
Ne OF principles, aad these principles 
cmaaanenn by the testimony of 
per ei. ages. So long therefore as 
the Gait a We hope, for the sake of 
will torte. it holds forth, it 
_ sland tart as music is known 
little aaa ie Concert can undergo 

ange, although it has the 





power to introduce and preserve a 
succession of style more complete 
than any more modern accademia. 
The rule that twenty years must 
have passed over a composition be- 
fore it can be heard from this or- 
chestra, demands no more than the 
consecrating hand of time, while it 
gradually opens the same train (at 
this remove indeed) as is open to 
other performances, and affords the 
additional security that the piece 
will be proved worthy by having 
been retained so long in recollection. 
It is certainly highly desirable to 
hear the splendid and perfect effects 
produced by this band—but no room 
in London is so difficult of access. 
Surely the noble directors would ren- 
der an acceptabie service to art if 
they would open some door to those 
who have earned a title to distinc- 
tion, and whose taste might be ma- 
tured by hearing such a Concert. 
The subject is worthy the considera- 
tion of these great conservators and 
promoters of legitimate science. 

The Oratorios at Covent Garden 
are this yearunder the management of 
Mr. Bochsa, and the conduct of Sir 
George Smart. The first, which took 
place on January 30, was a splendid 
performance. Part I. consisted of a 
Selection from the Messiah ; and the 
second, of a portion of Rossini’s Sa- 
cred Oratorio, Mose in Egitto. The 
third was a miscellaneous Act, com- 
mencing with Mr. Attwood’s Coro- 
nation Anthem, and comprehending a 
motley mixture of sacred and pro- 
fane, The Heavens are telling, and 
Quel occhietto coccoletto. These mix- 
tures are a monstrous satire upon the 
religious observances which assume 
the necessity of excluding the public 
from the enjoyments of the theatre, 
and, at the same time, allow the 
commingling of the highest mysteries 
of Christianity with the lowest bul- 
fooneries of the Italian comic Opera. 
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The orchestra exhibited a grand 
display of talent; no less than eight 
of the principal English and Italian 
female, and twelve male, vocalists 
of both countries, and of the first 
class. 

The instrumental band was equally 
numerous, and well assimilated in 
its proportions. The manager, Mr. 
Bochsa, who of all living artists 
possesses the most unbounded ferti- 
lity, activity, and facility, accom- 
panied by eminent genius, has him- 
self produced an Oratorio, to be 
called The Deluge, to words written 
by Mr. C. Dibdin, which will very 
shortly be given under his own direc- 
tion, and with an orchestra of aug- 
mented power. There is, therefore, 
every appearance of these perform- 
ances being continued with great 
spirit during the present season. We 
shall render an important service, 
both to the public and the profession, 
if we can impress upon the manager 
that a very general fault is their 
enormous length, which fatigues even 
the gluttons in music, and injures his 
own interests by sending the hearer 
away so supersatiated, that his appe- 
tite is rarely strong enough to ven- 
ture upon a second such entertain- 
meut, although he cannot find it in 
his heart to make a timely retreat 
from the first. 

The Vocal Concerts, so long a fa- 
vourite resort of the fashionable 
world while conducted by Messrs. 
Greatorex, Bartleman, and the Kny- 
vetts, are no more ; but will undergo 
a transmigration and revival, under 
the name of Subscription Concerts, 
to be given by the surviving proprie- 
tors, Messrs. Greatorex and W. Kny- 
vett, at the smaller rooms of the 
Royal Harmonic Institution. The 
plan is said to be entirely new ; but 
the difference appears to lie only in 
the exclusion of chorusses, and the 
introduction of an instrumental quin- 
tette, or quartette. 

To the honour of English huma- 
nity and art, a Subscription Concert 
for the benefit of the widow and 
children of Andreas Rombergh, the 
celebrated composer, was given at 
the Argyll Rooms, on the llth of 
February. 

Madame Catalani has been at Li- 
verpool, where she was received with 
the most unbounded delight. This 
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singer has announced her intention of 
declining all engagements for a fixed 
sum, and of giving a few Concerts jn 
London previous to her final retire. 
ment. 

The publications of this month are head. 
ed by a third volume of National Airs, 
from Mr. Moore and Mr. Bishop. The 
prominent beauties of the first number 
inmediately raised this work to the high. 
est estimation. The second, though it 
could not boast of single pieces as exquisite 
as the first, was yet excellent and equal. 
This number, perhaps, is scarcely so bril- 
liant in its poetry as either of the former; 
but, upon the whole, is fully upon a par 
with No. II. Mr. Moore’s facility seems 
less, and his vigour and wantonness are 
settling down into calmer, more tender, 
more melancholy sentiments. We too, 
probably feeling the effects of time, may 
like his conceits less, and his pensiveness 
more ; such, at least, are our impressions. 
This number contains additional marks of 
Mr. Bishop’s talent. The symphonies and 
accompaniments are as felicitous as any 
part of the work. 

There is a very elegant publication, The 
Beauties of Rossini, selected and arranged 
by Mortellari. This first number contains 
the best airs, duets, and trios, in J/ Bur- 
biere di Siviglia. Much of Rossint’s mu- 
sic deserves to live for its vivacity and its 
melody, and in this form his Operas are 
stripped of the load of recitative and chorus, 
and complicated finales, which are rarely 
pleasurable to general collectors ; if then, 
the publication be rendered at less cost than 
the foreign scores, it cannot fail to be use- 
ful and successful, considering the demand 
there now is for Italian music. 

The new Novel of The Pirate has fur- 
nished in its poetry themes for musicians. 
The Serenade Love wakes and weeps, 
has been already set by Mr. Banister, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. S. Webbe, Jun. The 
second has ventured to settle the long dis- 
puted point as to the authorship ot the 
Scotch Novels, by assigning peremptorily 
these words to Sir Walter Scott, in bis 
title: this is the least worth notice of the 
three ; Mr. Banister’s is just pretty. Mr. 
Webbe’s has much more pretension, but 1 
is somewhat lowered by being too chroma- 
tic. His Farewell to Northmaven is 2 
good imitation of Scotch melody, and 1s 
agreeable and expressive; Sir John Ste- 
venson's Soft Breezes Breathing, 1s & V¢TY 
poor thing indeed. We hope his genius s 
not on its death bed! It begins to “ bab- 
ble of green fields.” 

Mr. Kiallmark has two really sweet 
songs : Araby’s Daughter, to which he hes 
put symphonies and accompaniments, 2°" 
Helen's Farewell, an elegant and plainty: 
melody. 
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Wake, Rosa wake, a serenade for three 
oices, is simple and pretty. 
eM. Pio Clanchettini has published (at 
Liverpool) the variations and words, sung 
by Madame Catalani, to Rode's air. They 
are exceedingly difficult, and will serve as 
4 monument of what that astonishing sing- 
ercan do, though she must be heard to be 
understood. Notes can convey no adequate 
notion of the force and effect she gives, and 
therein lies the wonder. Mrs, Salmon is, 
we apprehend, fully equal to Catalani in 
execution, and even superior 1n precision, 
tone, and finish ; but the one is a trickling 
fount, limpid and beautiful; the other, a 
mountain torrent, headlong, irresistible, 
sublime. 

Mr. Cramer has arranged Gluck’s Air, 
Che faro senza Euridice, as a rondo for 
the pianoforte, with great taste. The pe- 
culiar grace and sentiment of the air is en- 
tiched by the elegance of the adaptation ; 
the introduction is highly expressive, and 
its resemblance to the subject artfully con- 
trived. If this composition may not be 
ranked with Mr. Cramer’s finest and most 
dificult productions, it may be at least 
classed with the most elegant. We cannot 
bestow the same praise on his J/ihernian 
Impromptu, which has nothing to distin- 
guish it as the work of a great master. 

Les Petits Delassemens, No. U1. by Ki- 
allmark, 

L’ Accueil Favorable, by Rolfe, 

A Swiss Air, with variations, by Pa- 
normo, and a Temple to Friendship, with 
variations, by Eavestaff, are all very pretty 
iessons for the pianoforte ; the two first es- 
pecially. 

O softly slecp, arranged for the harp, by 
Dizi, is an elegant little piece. ‘The intro- 
duction is very‘graceful, and the air judi- 
clously treated. It is by no means difficult. 

John Anderson my Jo, and The last 
ose of Summer, with variations by Chipp, 
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are of the same description for the harp. 
The variations of these two Airs bear too 
near a resemblance ; the fourth of the one. 
and the fifth of the other, are precisely the 
same in their structure. 

The eleventh number of the Operatic 
Airs is by Meves. The subject is an old 
aii trom Martini’s Cosa Rara, Pace cara, 
mia Sposa. There is an ease, grace, and 
flow of melody about Mr. M.'s composi- 
tions, which is always very agreeable to us, 
and the piece before us possesses all these 
qualities. It has nothing of originality or 
force, but it is never vulgar, and the pas- 
Sages, though not entirely new, (no pas- 
sage now can be so) are so put together, as 
to be very pleasing. 

Fantasia, with variations for the harp, 
on the Scotch Air, Roy's Wife of Aldi- 
valloch, by Bochsa. ‘This piece is one of 
Mr. B.'s best efforts, and is capable of 
great effect; it is full of imagination and 
great originality. The style of the first 
variation is particularly novel and beautiful. 
Its execution demands great powers; in 
fact, those of the composer himsclf can 
alone do it complete justice ; the adaptations 
of this month are, Rassini’s Overture to 
L’Inganno Felice, with a flute or violin 
accompaniment ; Winter’s Overture to Il 
Ratto di Proserpina, arranged by Little, 
with a flute and violoncello accompaniment ; 
and the Marche des Marriages Samnites, 
by Von Esch, arranged as a duet for the 
pianoforte, by Coggins. 

We have reserved the last place in our 
vocal criticism, for the notice of a very 
singular adaptation of Lerd Byron’s not 
less singular song, J drink to thee, Tom 
Moore, by Mr. Bishop. It is wild, strong, 
original, and productive of high excitement, 
if sung as boldly as it is written, by a full 
tenor voice. We recommend it as a ner- 
vous and a curious composition. 
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I look’d upon the bust of Love you sent 
For comfort ; but the shy and sulky boy 
Turn'd his cold face away, if no joy, 

No hope were his to give me: sadly bent 

To inflict, instead, unpitying punishment, 

He seem’d :—again, more fix’d regards employ 
My scrutiny ; and lo! smiles, faint and coy, 
Peep round his playful mouth. Say, is it meant 

That Love repels with frowns our first appeals 
For favour ; but if faithful we maintain 

Our hearts, he then relentingly reveals 
His smiles, and gradual all our will we gain. 
Is this the Love which you love, Isabel ¢ 
And did he come to me this truth to tell ? 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Davury Lane is certainly an unfor- 
tunate house. We know not wihe- 
ther its present fallen state is to he 
ascribed to the mismanagement of the 
Great Lessee—that luminary of the 
dramatic hemisphere, and to the sa- 
tellites which revolve around him, 
or whether its decay is to be at- 
tributed to the naturally capricious 
taste of the public, and to its old 
predilection for Covent Garden. The 
comfortless and pleasureless nature 
of the performances at Drury are, 
however, sufliciently apparent both 
in company and audience. We 
sauntered down the Pit avenue on 
alate evening without the interrup- 
tion of a single human being, until 
we came to a chilled money taker, 
who sat shivering over an empty till, 
and appeared to shake off a fit of 
drowsiness to take our half-price 
cash. We scarcely saw a footmark 
in the saw-dust to startle our Robin- 
son Crusoe admiration. Our two 
shillings were slided into the drawer 
and fell upon wood, and not upon 
silver, or our ears deceived us. On 
entering the Pit, we were able to 
take a seat at any part of the out- 
skirts, although Mr. Kean was play- 
ing the part of Reuben Glenroy, in 
that ridiculous modern jumble of sen- 
timent and slang, called Town and 
Country ;—by slang, we do not mean 
that which Capt. Grose (fit name for 
his work, and worthy to rank with 
Kitchener on Cookery) has _inter- 
preted,—but the real characteristic 
slang of modern dramatic writing. 
The Pit was, indeed, by no means 
overtlowing ; and the audience were 
huddled together in tippets, muffs, 
cloaks, and great coats, like a batch 
of Greenlanders, sitting together and 
endeavouring to thaw some amuse- 
ment in the days when whales are 
coy and blubber is shy. Although 
the play of Town and Country is 
constructed upon the moving princi- 
ple, and is intended “ to go about 
harpooning the sorrow from your 
eyes,”—it met with little success on 
this dreary evening, and the p/ubber 
of the audience (if we may use so 
vulgar a word) was quite as difficult 


to be got at, as in the genuine Green- 
land seas, by bona fide whalers. Per. 
haps the paucity of the company, the 
poverty of the times, nay, the tar- 
nished pannels of the boxes, might 
mar the cunning of the scene ; but it 
cannot be denied, that Mr. Kean did 
not sway the minds of his auditors 
as he is wont to do. 

The character of Reuben Glenroy 
is that of a lover in Wales that saves 
the life of a Beau (Mr. Penley) in a 
stormy Cambrian night, and in re- 
turn for cherishing this young found- 
ling of fashion, finds that a young 
lady,—** beautiful as, &c. with fore- 
head, like, &c.—her eyes of a circu- 
latiag-library-brightness—her cheeks 
rosy as, &c.—her form graceful as—” 
(see the usual forms, which are kept 
ready printed in Leadenhall-street for 
use:)—This young lady, in short, is 
borne away (Reuben calls it seduced) 
—and then follow divers acts of de- 
spair and philanthropy. Melancholy 
puts on a pair of pantaloons and 
boots,and goes about relieving the dis- 
tressed, and retrieving gambling bro- 
thers and gadding sisters-in-law. The 
endof the play restores Miss ( whatever 
her name is), unsullied and faithfully 
fond, to the arms of Reuben—at the 
very moment that he had bound the 
beau-serpent (Mr. Penley) to amend 
his crimes by marriage. We really 
pitied Mr. Kean in this unnatural 
part. What has he to do with 
preaching long lectures to Mrs. W. 
West on the virtues of nursing her 
own children!—What to him is the 
ruin of Mr. Barnard, at Jouge ¢t 
Noir, in a back room at the Five 
Compasses, Brook-street ! Mr. Kean 
is not formed for this modern trifling. 
His soul is in arms. Give him the 
snake curls,—the crimson mantle, 
the white-rose shoes,—the gauntlets, 
the truncheon, the ermined cap, the 
crown ;—give him these, or some o! 
these, with “ thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn,” and you shall 
see a giant genius rush forth in all its 
pride, energy, and beauty ;—but con- 
fine him to the tasteless prison 0! 
modern costume, and surround him 
with the generation of 1820, and he 
dwarfs immediately, and you perceive 
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but the little gentleman that knows 
Mr. Elliston, and has a house in 
Clarges-street. Nothing can be no- 
bler than the throe, the passion, the 
agony, of his Othello,—its sun-scorch- 
ed love and tyger jealousy !—No- 
thing, perhaps, can surpass the tower- 
ing craft and swelling courage of his 
Richard—in his wooing of the Lady 
Anne—in his wild madness of battle 
in Bosworth Field!—We can never 
(we hope) forget his Hamlet, his 
Jago, his Shylock,—but we do not 
wish to remember his Duke Aranza, 
nor his Reuben Glenroy. 

Adeline ; the Victim of Seduction. 
—‘< Adeline; the Victim of Seduc- 
tion!” “ Phoebus, what a name!” 
The innocent country reader, loung- 
ing over a five o’clock tea-cup, will 
think we are about to criticize a 
novel; but we assure our country 
friend, that we are honestly treating 
“of and concerning” a _ pathetic 
drama from the French. We should 
suppose that, if there be any supe- 
riority in the productions of the 
French stage over those of the En- 
glish, it lies in their sprightliness of 
dialogue, and the easy, rapid succes- 
sion of incidents ;—for there is little 
force or distinction of character, and 
none of that sterling constant inte- 
rest which the patient unraveling of 
some tangled passion raises in the 
mind. Our dramas differ as essen- 
tially as our wines,—and we make 
as vigorous a stand for our port, as 
they for their champaigne. Now 
we think very few persons would 
send to France for their port,—no 
one, indeed, we suspect, except Mr. 
Elliston !—And from him we should 
not have expected so egregious a 
blunder. But he has committed an 
error of this kind,—and since he has 
brought up a bottle of Adeline, with 
a kind of boast that he is giving us 
“something of a very superior fla- 
vour,” let us hold up the glass and 
criticize its contents. 

Adeline is an Afterpiece in three 
Acts (it was at first tried as a leader, 
but was reduced to the wheel), and is 
described in the bills as “ a pathetic 
drama,” for the sake, we suppose, of 
admonishing ladies to come furnished 
with a double stock of cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, and. to warn gentlemen 
“gainst a paucity of barcelonas. The 
pathos, as it will appear in our rela- 
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tion of the plot, is utterly French,— 
being no other than such a pathos as 
the accidents and offences of a daily 
newspaper afford, or as may be 
struck off, with the irons, in the 
Newgate press-yard on a black Mon- 
day morning. The heart is tortured 
in all possible ways,—human nature 
is insulted by the most barefaced and 
unaccountable vices and cruelties,— 
and over the extremest miseries and 
villanies there is cast a thin veil of 
gauzy sentiment, which makes the 
whole doubly improbable, and wretch- 
ed. The plot and characters of this 
pathetic drama are these. Adeline 
is the daughter of an old blind soldier 
who makes the most sententious and 
moral father, and to whom she is 
the most affectionate and watchful 
child. She is courted by a portrait 
painter, Fabian; and we presume, 
that while he takes off her head he 
takes off her heart. This Fabian is, 
however, no portrait painter, but the 
Prince in disguise,—and so it turns 
out satisfactorily in the end ; for when 
his great blue mysterious portrait- 
painting cloak is thrown aside, he 
has on a spangled jacket, and a pair 
of white tight pantaloons perfectly 
convincing. Fabian wishes to possess 
Adeline, without absolutely making 
her a princess,—for he very wisely 
apprehends the difficulty of unmarry- 
ing; and he therefore advises with 
a good wholesome worthless rascal 
in regimentals, who for no reason on 
earth, except “to touch the true 
prince,” recommends a sham aoe 
and a mock wedding. Adeline is 
therefore married to Fabian in hum- 
ble state, and then the mischief be- 
gins. A kind, old, faithful, nimble 
gardener (Knight) on the second day 
of the honey moon, lets the young 
lady into the secret of her being con- 
fined (imprisoned), and of her not be- 
ing really Mrs. Fabian. She longs 
to abscond from her new home, but 
the key is not at hand, and Fabian’s 
friend urges her to keep her room. 
The gardener gets over the wall and 
fetches the blind father, who, just as 
his daughter is being dragged into the 
Chateau, obtains admission and res- 
cues his child. He is not aware of 
her wedding, and very naturally asks 
why she absented herself for a day 
and night,—we forget her reply, but 
it satisfies hint. She returns to the 
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cottage, and he binds her down to 
give up her intimacy with “ that 
Fabian.” Fabian comes, however, 
to the cottage; and Adeline has a 
parting interview, in which she learns 
that she is not only not married, but 
that there is already a Mrs. Fabian. 
A shriek produces the blind father, 
who has heard enough to satisfy him 
of his daughter’s ruin,—and he there- 
fore produces pistols and calls Fabian 
out! Fabian very properly, we think, 
stands on one side, receives the old 
gentleman's fire, and does not blow 
his father-in-law’s brains out. The 
parent goes to court, blindly enough 
to be sure, to get redress, and the 
King promises very virtuously to him 
and to the young lady. We should, 
however, state that the real Mrs. 
Fabian, previously to Adeline quit- 
ting the cottage, calls to abuse the 
minx that intrigues with her good 
man; but, ascertaining the girl's story, 
hugs her to her heart, swears an 
eternal friendship, and gives her la- 
vender-drops in her hysterics. ‘There 
is to be a great gala-day at the 
palace, heaven knows why!—And 
there being a stream in the palace- 
garden, Adeline drowns herself in 
the presence of Miss Tree, throws 


the dancers into confusion, — is 
brought out by the Corps de 
Ballet, forgives her seducer, sinks 


uito the callimanco lap of the old 
blind gentleman, and dies to the tune 
of a falling curtain. This is a sketch, 
as well as we can write from recol- 
lection, of this pathetic drama,—and 
it only remains for us, after remarking 
that the language is as turgid and 
trumpery as such a plot requires, to 
speak of the performers. 

Miss Copeland is a very interesting 
little girl, and contrives to throw a 
force and pathos into the unnatural 
part of Adeline, which we really 
could not have expected. Her death 
by water (they have no humane so- 
cieties abroad, we presume) was really 
affecting, if you forgot the folly of 
the scene,—but it was almost impos- 
sible to dismiss from the mind the 
unnatural miseries in which she was 
enmeshed. To be sure, she destroys 
herself in the most picturesque man- 
ner, by flinging herself off a bridge 
(cousin germap to the Pagoda Bridge 
ii the Park) at the conclusion of Miss 
Tree's pas seul! Mr. Penley enacted 
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Fabian after a fashion; and Mr. 
Cooper did his best for the had friend. 
Poor Knight  fidgeted through a 
very indifferent character in a very 
agreeable manner, and really “ gaye 
to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name.” ‘The old blind gentle- 
man seemed playing one long game 
at blindman’s buff. 

Mr. Elliston is now at Paris, we 
understand, buying up sentiment by 
the yard, and pathos by the pound. 
Gad-a-mercy, what bitter work do 
we foresee to be in store for us! We 
do, however, hope that the officers at 
Dover will, out of tenderness to Eng- 
lish taste and tears, well rummage 
the manager’s trunks, and seize every 
rag of sentiment they can find. They 
will deserve to be sainted if they 
prevent the importation of more Ade- 
lines ! 

By the bye, we have said nothing 
of Owen, Prince of Powys, or Welch 
Feuds, and nothing have we to say. 
Mr. Kean wasted a great deal of 
powerful acting on a very foolish 
Cambrian. He must, as we have 
said before, have his soul stirred by 
the life of the part, and Owen was 
absolutely lifeless! All through the 
piece, we could not avoid recollect- 
ing, as applicable to the matter in 
hand, the caricature in Bowles’s shop 
window, of the Quaker addressing 
the smirking footman : 


With lengthen’d face and drawling chin, 
He ask'd is friend Ow—en within ? 
When John, who dearly loved a joke, 

In tone like that the Quaker spoke, 
With face and body bent full low, 

As drawlingly replied N—O! 


But who could, with a penny- 
weight of brains, lay the scene of a 
tragedy in Wales? The peculiar dia- 
lect of the Welch will rise up; and 
is it tragic >—Alack, no!—We wn- 
derstand that Mathews has a choice 
specimen of Welch character in his 
approaching entertainment, In which 
the dialect is given to the life. The 
character is described to us as that 
of a fat Cambrian valetudinarian, 
who visits every watering place, and 
talks only of waters, in the hopes ot 
« getting thinner.” Mr. Mathews, 
having caught this whimsical charac- 
ter, is too wise a man to hoard him 
up for a tragedy. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Montrose ; or the Children of the 
Mist. This is a very uninteresting 
and unintelligible opera, founded on 
one of the Scotch novels. The story 
is luckily too well known by our 
readers to make it necessary for us 
to detail the plot, particularly as the 
tale itself is strictly adhered to in the 
drama, not only in its incidents, but 
in its language; there is this defect, 
however, in the play, that the cha- 
racters are not described or realized 
to the audience, and the incidents are 
hurried on and confounded, without 
order or connexion: the novel reme- 
dies all this, by descriptive and ex- 
planatory passages; but it would 
really require the intervention of a 
chorus to render the scenes of the 
opera intelligible to an unread au- 
dience. The wildness and mystic 
insanity of Allan M‘Aulay, untame- 
able except by music, and marvellous 
enough in the legend, are perfectly 
unaccountable until nearly the con- 
clusion of the drama; and the cha- 
racter, in the hands of Mr. Abbott, 
certainly added something to its in- 
coherence. Ranald of the Mist was 
powerfully represented by Mr. Yates; 
but the mystery of these gentlemen 
of second-sight is certainly, at the 
best, of a very inferior interest. The 
Karl of Menteith was well dressed 
by Mr. Duruset, and might have 
been well performed if he had had a 
single thing to do worth the doing ; 
Montrose was personated by Mr. 
Connor; the character is thus de- 
scribed in the novel. “* He was perfect 
i all exercises, whether peaceful or 
martial, and possessed, of course, 
that graceful ease of deportment pro- 
per to those to whom habit has ren- 
dered all postures easy. His long 
brown hair, according to the custom 
of men of quality among the royal- 
ists, was parted on the top of his 
head, and trained to hang down on 
each side im curled locks, one of 
which, descending two or three inches 
lower than the others, intimated 
Montrose’s compliance with that 
‘ashion against which it pleased Mr. 
Prynne, the puritan, to write a trea- 
tise, entitled, «The unloveliness of 
Lovelocks.” 
_ “ The features which these tresses 
elosed were of that kind which de- 
‘ve their interest from the character 


of the man, rather than from the re- 
gularity of their form. But a high 
nose, a full, decided, well opened, 
quick, grey eye, and a sanguine com- 
plexion, made amends for some 
coarseness and irregularity in the 
subordinate parts of the face; so 
that, in general, Montrose might be 
termed rather a handsome than a 
hard-featured man.” A great deal 
more of this highly wrought descrip- 
tion follows; but enough has been 
extracted to make it doubtful, as we 
think, whether Mr. Connor sat for 
the picture. 

Erorcht was fearfully represented 
by Mrs. Faucit ; and Donald met 
with an arch master, in Taylor, the 
singer. It was our misfortune to 
witness this opera, on a night when 
Mr. Liston’s ‘* hoarseness was so 
palpable,” (as Mr. Abbott eloquent« 
ly aescribed it) as to prevent his ap- 
pearing at all, and Mr. Meadows 
“threw himself on the liberality of 
the public,” in the part of Captain 
Dalgetty. It was never our chance 
to meet with any gentleman half so 
well armed against humour as Mr. 
Meadows; and we hope, on all ac- 
counts, that Mr. Liston’s hoarseness 
will not continue palpable many 
nights longer. But Miss Stephens 
requited us for all disappointments ! 
pretty herself, and prettily dressed, 
she came forward but to give delight 
to every one. Her voice in the first 
song she sings, “* We're a’ noddin, 
nid nid noddin,” is quite enchant- 
ing! So much of sweetness, simpli- 
city, girlish pathos, and clear power, 
it is impossible to imagine in any 
other singer. Her dress 1s striking— 
the scarlet skirt, blue boddice, and 
the black curls of her hair, are quite 
a picture of the days of Montrose. 
In the last act, she sang “ Charlie 
is my Darling,” which, to avoid a 
trifling anachronism, is altered and 
spoiled by a single word: Chevalier 
is changed for Cavalier, and it is 
quite surprizing how much spirit 
is lost in the music by it. Miss Ste- 
phens did not sing this charming air 
with confidence and life, and we were 
disappoiuted—for we reckoned upon 
it. We have heard a young lady 
sing it at the piano in a private room, 
with thrice the spirit. 

The scenery is beautiful, and near- 
ly all new, or at any rate new to us. 
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gut A Bachelor's Soliloquy. 


One scene of the mist on the moun- 
tains by moonlight was so real, that 
an old gentleman near us begged his 
daughter to put her handkerchief to 
her mouth, and take care of her 
couch. We never saw any thing 
half so real, except a few November 
evenings in London, about six years 
ago. 
THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

We are not subdued to the notice 
of a French melo-drama at this little 
theatre; nor to a critique upon a 
gorgeous parody of a Scotch novel ; 
but we have something better, far 
better than either. We camot close 
our observations on the theatres, 
without noticing a very ingenious, 
delightiul, and intellectual produc- 
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tion, consisting of a course of lec. 
tures, delivered by Mr. Bartley, on 
the Structure of the Universe. The 
beautiful, the extremely beautiful re- 
presentations of the heavenly bodies 
exceed all that we could have con- 
ceived to be achievable. The lec- 
tures are clearly and forcibly written, 
and delivered by Mr. Bartley in a 
way that all clergymen would do 
well to imitate. The theatre was. 
indeed, but poorly attended on the 
evening we visited it; but we are 
quite sure that it would be crowded 
every evening in Lent, if it were 
kuown how admirable these lectures 
are, not only in language and deli- 
very, but also in scenic illustration. 








A BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY. 


«* Marriage, thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
With what new scenes and changes fraught ; 
To what variety, untried, 

Of beings may a man be tied. 

Here will I pause—if it be bliss 

To wed,—and many vouch for this ; 

‘Then he who asks so blest a lot 

Must marry, but to whom or what ? 

These arms were made to hug a wife; 

But I am pozed ; for death and life, 

At once my antidote and bane, 

Are set before my eyes, ‘tis plain. 

One tells me I shall quickly end, 


And to oblivion descend ; 

The other, 1 shall never die, 

But live in my posterity. 

© whither will these doubtings tend, 
And what must my conjectures end ? 


Why, since all marriage is a venture, 
In which like lotteries we enter, 
What if I settle it by lot, 

If I shall wed, or I shall not !” 


He took a penny, that had known 

Its master’s fate—to lie alone,— 

How many weddings, oh how many, 
Depend on turning of a penny,— 

He toss’d it up—the mode is common, 


It rose—it turn’d—it fell—’twas woman ! 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Exhibition of Drawings, Soho- 
square-—We have not often expe- 
rienced more real gratification, than 
has been afforded us in the course of 
the last month, by an hour’s lounge 
among the drawings now exhibiting 
at No. 9, Soho-square. Mr. Cooke 
has contrived to blend in one small 
but rich collection, the highest names 
of ancient and modern art. Raffaelle, 
Michael Angelo, Corregio, Claude, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Lawrence, Girtin, Turner, 
Stothard, Dewint, &c. We should find 
it rather difficult to explain how it 
happens, that we feel even more gra- 
tification in the inspection of a great 
master’s sketches, than in a full- 
dressed visit to his finished works. 
In the last instance, a more Jaborious 
eflort of mind is required: before we 
can form a correct judgment, we 
must enter into something like a re- 
gular and systematic estimate of the 
power and proper range of the pen- 
cil; but when we sit down in front of 
the first slight tracings of the master’s 
hand, we seem to be put in possession 
of the workings of his mind,—its first 
ideas, —its progressive mutations and 
connections: we sit down with him 
in his study, and hear him commu- 
nicate the unvarnished secrets of his 
art, and the rich resources of his ge- 
nius. A short time since, we were 
turning over the hints and scraps of 
an artist’s port-folio, and we felt some 
surprize at the innumerable felicities 
scattered threugh the earlier indica- 
tions of many of his most popular 
paintings, but which had altogether 
evaporated in the refined and elabo- 
rated transfer of the same ideas to his 
canvas. And we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the same disadvantageous 
comparison might often be made 
between the first rude, bold, fearless 
sketch of a poet’s creation, and the 
polished transcript, which, with 
tremour and hesitation, he puts forth 
to the world. In one instance, we 
know this to be the fact, and that 
what was, originally, a noble and ani- 
mated effusion of feeling and genius, 
Was not given to the press until it 
had been tamed down to a mere en- 
amelled copy of its former energy and 
prandeur. Something of all this 
Passed through our minds, while we 


were contemplating the fine relics 
of the old school, which adorn the 
middle room of Mr. Cooke's exhibi- 
tion. We have not, of course, room 
to enumerate the Lions of the collec- 
tion, and we shall leave them to roar 
for themselves; but there were some 
of the less conspicuous works which 
pleased us much. There was a spe- 
cimen of rich and bold handling, by 
Aldegrever ; a piece or two of good 
free sketching, by Mompert; a slight 
but spirited group of fir-trees, by 
Vandyke ; a queer but clever river 
view, by Breughel ; a fine scene in 
the Garden of Olives, by Julio: and 
a noble affair of Hercules and the 
Nemean Lion, by Rembrandt. In 
the modern part, there is a fine se- 
ries from Turner, with all his excel- 
lences, and some of his aflectation. 
An early drawing of Westminster 
Bridge, tasty, but feeble, gives no 
indication of his present power ; but 
there are some beautiful specimens 
of his Southern Coast drawings, and 
there is a small view of Vesuvius, 
magnificently conceived and execut- 
ed—the tornado of flame and fiery 
sleet rushing from the volcano’s 
mouth is admirably expressed. We 
were gratified by the design, at least, 
of Mr. Gandy’s noble, but crowded 
and over-coloured, architectural in- 
ventions ; we were delighted with 
some exquisite drawings, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; and to keep up 
this pretty sort of climax, we were 
fascinated by Stothard’s beautiful 
tinted sketches from the Spectator. 
Varley’s Landscape is cold, hard, and 
mechanical. We greeted with much 
pleasure our old acquaintance, the 
‘ Connoisseur in b’s Study,’ by Ste- 
phanoff; but we were not long de- 
layed by Mr. Martin’s laboured de- 
signs from the Ode to the Passions : 
Mr. Ward’s ‘Heron receiving the 
attack of the Hawk’ was worth them 
all put together. On the whole, we 
received so much gratification, that 
we shall assuredly pay Mr. Cooke a 
second visit. 


English Poets.—An elegant edition of 
the British Poets, in 100 Volumes, royal 
18mo. is on the eve of being published It 
includes our most celebrated Poets, from 
Chaucer and Spenser, down to Burns and 
Cowper, together with the standard Tians- 
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lations from the Classics. Great care has 
been taken to rectify numerous errors which 
had crept into the text of prees ding col. 
lections. The Life of each Author is pre- 
lixed to his Works. As far as they extend, 
the Lives written by Dr. Johnson are 
adopted; the remainder of the Biographi- 
cal Memoirs, fifty in number, are original 
compositions. The edition is embellished 
by proof impressions of nearly two hundred 
masterly engravings. 

Lord Byron and Sir W. Scott.—A 
comparative estimate of the respective 
merits of these two eminent poets has re- 
cently appeared in a German Journal, pre- 
ceded by some remarks on the state of our 
national poctry at the period immediately 
preceding their appearance on the literary 
horizon, Fine poctical feeling, it is assert- 
ed, was totally naa in England during 
the 18th Century. Originality and genius 
displayed themselves in works of humour 
aud the Comic Epepee,—in the Drama, 
which could boast of the facetiousness and 
humour of Foote, the wit and vivacity of 
Sheridan,—and in the Parliamentary clo- 
quence of Pitt, Fox, and Burke, but not in 
the inspirations of the Muse. The Nine- 
teenth Century has distinguished itself from 
its predecessor by the production of two 
genuine poets allied only in power, in al- 
most every other respect entirely dissimilar, 
The antithesis is, indeed, sufficiently strik- 
ing: in Byron, the poct himself is always 
apparent; his peculiar trains of thought, 
his reflections, his own individual character 
are every where prominent. In Scott, on 
the contrary, the poet himself completely 
disappears, while his character and the 
events in which they are involved stand out 
in relicf, not only visible, but prominent 
and tangible. In Byron, we meet with 
only one character, though variously array- 
ed. In the compositions of his rival, the 
characters are most diverse and multifa- 
rious. In this estimate, the writer takes 
into account the Scotch Novels, which he 
assigns, seemingly as a mere matter of 
course, to Sir Walter. 

In Byron there is but little action ; in 
him all is declamation, reflection, or sud- 
den, animated description : in Scott, events 
crowd upon each other; he seldom pauses 
for mere reflection. Byron describes his 
actors in a minute and masterly style, but 
still always describes: Scott, on - con- 
trary, makes his personages describe them- 
selves, by exhibiting them in all the anima- 
tion of reality. In Byron’s poems we dis- 
cover the workings of a powerful fancy, the 
starts of an inspired mind; yet are his pro- 
ductions hut fragments and sketches: while 
Scott POSSesses symmetry, continuity, in- 
tezrity. But if the manner of the one be 
so dissimilar from that of the other, their 
spirit is sail more so. The one exhibits 
the world as one great prison, as a cavern 


of death where all is gloomy, cheerless, and 
appalling : the other displays some redeem. 
ing points even in the most depraved na- 
tures; his views of life are rather consola. 
tory than sombre. Lastly, Byron avoids, 
even in his poems, every object that may 
remind him of his * Fatherland’; unlike 
his own Foscari, his affections are not knit 
to his home, to the soil which gave him 
birth: he is any thing but a patriotic poet, 
in whatever sense we take the epithet. To 
Scott, on the contrary, his * Fatherland,’ 
scems as a holy sanctuary, on whose altars 
he deposits with filial reverence the fruits 
of his genius and his affection. 

Polish Journals.—The productions of 
the periodical press in Poland are at pre- 
sent very numerous. There are now no 
fewer than twenty-four Journals of various 
descriptions; some political, others devoted 
to subjects of literature or science. Of these, 
twelve are published at Warsaw, viz.— 
1. Pamietnik Warsawski (the Warsaw 
Journal) which appears monthly, notices 
subjects belonging to science and art. It 
is edited by M. F. Bentkowski, Professor 
of History —2. Izys Polska (the Polish 
Isis) or Journal of Science, contains ac- 
counts of new discoveries, and intelligence 
relative to the arts, manufactures, and 
trade: like the preceding it is published 
monthly with plates; and is edited by 
M. Korwin.—3. Sylvanus, a quarterly 
publication, relative to planting and agri- 
cultural pursuits. —4. The Sybil, edited by 
M. Gerzymala, is a national Journal, de- 
voted to the literature, history, and politics 
of Poland, and to whatever is collaterally 
connected with these subjects. A number, 
consisting of three or four sheets, appears 
every fortnight.—5. Dekada Polska (the 
Polish Decade) so called because published 
every tenth day, confines itself to the no- 
tice of the more important political events. 
6,7, and 8 The Warsaw Courier, the 
Warsaw Correspondent, and the Warsaw 
Gazette, are all political papers. The fol- 
lowing are of a more literary and muis- 
cellaneous nature.—-9. Wamba ; this work 
relates more particularly to the fine arts, 
and their various dependencies. It 1s 
edited by M. M. Dmochowski and Lisiecki, 
and is published weekly.—10., Momus, 1s 
a professedly entertaining Miscellany, con- 
ducted by Zolkowsky, a celebrated comic 
actor, and contains amusing anecdotes, 
epigrams, jeux d’esprit, &c.—I1. Sygod- 
wik Muzyegny, (the Musical Journal) 1s 
published weekly in a quarto form; it Is 
edited by Kurpinski—12. Gazeta Lite- 
racka (the Literary Gazette) is also a week- 
ly publication of a single quarto sheet. 
This work notices both Polish and Foreign 
literature, and frequently contains articles 
displaying much information and consi- 
derable learning. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Tuere is no foreign news of any 
description to record this month. 
The Greeks, the Persians, and the 
Turks, still continue skirmishing with 
various success ; and notwithstanding 
the ever varying rumours to the 
coutrary, the differences between the 
Porte and Russia have as yet assum- 
ed no definite shape whatever. In 
Spain, the Cortes have recognized 
tlie independence of the South Ame- 
rican colonies, and have nobly made 
the odious offence of trafficking in 
slaves, high treason. 

In France the Chambers have been 
constantly occupied in discussions 
upon the laws affecting the press, 
which have at length been carried to 
the full extent of Ultra ambition. 
Several amendments were proposed 
in the course of the discussions, 
which were uniformly rejected by a 
large majority. One only, acknow- 
ledging the inviolability of the sale 
of national domains, and guarantee- 
ing their tranquil possession, was 
permitted to remain. During this 
contest, the Liberaux adopted a new 
mode of warfare. Finding that they 
were uniformly frustrated by organ- 
ized majorities, they came to the 
determination of not going through 
the form of a vote at all; and accord- 
ingly, after having delivered their sen- 
timents, when the quesfion came to 
be put, they unanimously rose and 
left the chamber. Previous to their 
departure, however, they gave their 
reasons in terms sufficiently expres- 
sive, as the following sentences, taken 
from their principal speakers, will 
clearly show. 

M. B. Constani—* We protest in 
the face of France, of which we are 
the representatives.” 

M. Keratry—“ We will not be 
accomplices in the destruction of our 
liberties.” 

M. de Grammont—“ Proceed as 
you think right—there is no longer a 
chamber.” 

M. de la Fayette—“ We protest, 
and we appeal from this proceeding 
lo the energy of the French people.” 

Chis, it must be admitted, is at all 
‘Vents ominous language, particu- 


larly when used within the very 
Temple of Legislati®m. In such a 
spirit, however, have these odious 
enactments passed, that there may be 
now saiu to exist no press in France, 


except thi t created by the breath of 


the minist.r. Such is the only at- 
mosphere in which public opinion 
‘an evaporate. There may be dan- 
ger, however, in its too great con- 
densation. This political determina- 
tion of the cote gauche may be new in 
France, but it has been resorted to 
more than once in this country. Our 


readers may recollect the secession of 


Mr. Fox and the Whig party, in the 
year, we think, 1793, an example 
which was followed in Ireland by the 
same party, headed by Mr. Grattan. 
Here the experiment failed ; and after 
a short time these great men found, 
that the expression of their dissent 
was better, however fruitless, than 
the despair of silence. In France, 
however, at this peculiar juncture, it 
is difficult to say, whether or not the 
policy is a wise one. Insurrections 
are hinted at, in various places ; and, 
according to the state of the jour- 
nals, perhaps even a hint on sucha 
subject is more than could have been 
expected. A serious conspiracy has 
been discovered at Nantes, where 
an attempt had been inade to cor- 
rupt the 13th regiment of the line— 
some officers have been arrested, and 
several others have absconded. We 


should much distrust, in the event of 


any popular commotion, tlie fidelity 
of the French army. 

The meeting of parliament, which 
took plate on the 5th of February, 
for the dispatch of business, promises 
to add some new features of interest 
to our domestic report. The king 
opened the session in person. The 
doors of the House of Lords opened 
about twelve o’clock, and very soon 
afterwards the benches exhibited a 
brilliant display of Peers and Peer- 
esses. At two his Majesty entered 
the house, preceded by the great 
officers of state, and after the House 
of Commons had been summoned, he 
proceeded to read, in au audible voice, 
the following speech :— 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, 
that I continue to receive from Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 
—It is impossible for me not to feel 
deeply interested in any event that may 
have a tendency to disturb the peace of 
Europe. My endeavours have, therefore, 
been directed, in conjunction with my Al- 
lies, to the settlement of the differences 
which have unfortunately arisen between the 
Court of St. Petersburgh and the Ottoman 
Porte ; and I have reason to entertain 
hopes that these differences will be satisfac- 
torily adjusted.—In my late visit to Ire- 
land, I derived the most sincere gratifica- 
tion from the loyalty and attachment mani- 
fested by all classes of my subjects. — With 
this impression, it must be matter of the 
deepest concern to me, that a spirit of out- 
rage, which has led to daring and systema- 
tic violations of the law, has arisen, and 
still prevails in some parts of that country. 
—I am determined to use all the means in 
my power for the protection of the persons 
aid property of my loyal and peaceable 
subjects. And it will be for your imme- 
diate consideration, whether the existing 
laws are sufficient for this purpose.—Not- 
withstanding this serious interruption of 
public tranquillity, I have the satisfaction 
of believing that my presence in Ircland 
has been productive of very beneficial ef- 
fects, and all descriptions of my people may 
confidently rely upon the just and equal 
administration of the laws, and upon my 
paternal solicitude for their welfare. 


Gentlemen of the House of Conmons, 

It is very gratifying to me to be able to 
inform you, that durmg the last year the 
Revenue has exceeded that of the preced- 
ing, and appears to be in a course of pro- 
gressive Luprovement.—TI have directed the 
estimates of the current year to be laid be- 
fore you. They have been framed with 
every attention to economy which the cir- 
cumstances of the country will permit ; and 
it will be satisfactory to you to learn, that 
I have been able to make a large reduction 
in our Annual Expenditure, particularly 
in our Naval and Military Establishments. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have the greatest pleasure in acquaint- 
ing you, that a considerable improvement 
has taken place in the course of the last year, 
in the Commerce and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, and that I can now state 
them to be, in their important branches, in 
a very flourishing condition.—I must at 
the same time deeply regret the depressed 
state of the Agricultural Interest.—The 
condition of an interest, so essentially con- 
nected with the prosperity of the country, 
will, of course, attract your early atten. 
tion; and I have the fullest reliance on 





your wisdom in the consideration of this 
important subject.—I am _ persuaded that, 
in whatever measures you may adopt, you 
will bear constantly in mind that, in the 
maintenance of our public credit, all the 
best interests of this Kingdom are equally 
involved; and that it is by a steady ad. 
herence to that principle that we have at- 
tained, and can alone expect to preserve, 
our high station amongst the nations of the 
world. 


After the delivery of this speech, 
the King took his departure from the 
house. ‘The address, which was 
moved in the House of Lords by 
Lord Roden, and seconded by Lord 
Walsingham, was agreed to with but 
little debate, and without any divi- 
sion. In the House of Commons, 
however, two amendments were pro- 
posed; one by Sir Francis Burdett, 
to postpone, till the Friday following, 
the consideration of the address, 
which was lost by a majority of les. 
The seeond, and the much more im- 
portant amendment, was proposed by 
Mr. Ilume, which “ returned to the 
King the grateful acknowledgments 
of the house for the reductions al- 
ready made ; represented the exces- 
sive distress of the land owners and 
occupiers, and the classes connected 
with them; expressed an opinion 
that excessive taxation was the main 
cause of such distress, and prayed 
for such immediate reductions in the 
expenditure, from the highest to 
the lowest department, as should 
relieve the nation from a large por- 
tion of the taxes.” This amendinent 
also caused a division, upon which 
the numbers appeared to be, in its 
favour, 8$9—against it, 171—leaving 
a majority of 82. 

Dispatches upon the state of Ire- 
land, transmitted to ministers by 
the Marquis Wellesley, were sub- 
sequently laid upon the table of bot 
houses. They include the actual si- 
tuation of that country for almost 
the entire month of January, being 
the time of his Excellency’s Vice 
Government up to the period of the 
sitting of parliament. During this 
interval, the discontent and disturb- 
ances had much increased. The 
maximum of men in arms, as me!- 
tioned in the first dispatch, only ®- 
mounts to 200, and the hostile force 
specified in the last, is rated at 2,000 
The mischief, of course, was propor 
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tionate, and Lord Wellesley says he 
was obliged to resort to new precau- 
tionary measures, and also to mili- 
tary operation; in connexion with 
these, he demands, in consequence, 
fresh legislative coercive enactments. 
These enactments were proposed by 
the minister, and carried with un- 
usual rapidity through both houses. 
The “ security” measures for that 
wretched country are, first a suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
throughout all parts of the Island, 
whether they are tranquil or not, and 
next, a re-enactment of the insur- 
rection bill, equally and equitably 
general in its operation. Our readers 
in this country are tolerably aware 
of what the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act means, but they 
may not perhaps be equally conver- 
sant with the lasiatiee qualities of 
a local bill, like the Irish Insurrec- 
tion Act. This bill, then, be it known 
to them, supersedes altogether the 
antiquated constitutional thing called 
“trial by jury,” and vests in a bench 
of magistrates, the power of trans- 
porting beyond the seas any of his 
Majesty’s subjects who shall appear 
out of their own houses, from the 
hours of sunset to sunrise, winter or 
summer, unless they shall satisfac- 
torily account to the aforesaid magis- 
trates for indulging such ambulatory 
propensities. It might, perhaps, in 
some degree tend to reconcile the 
country to those measures, if, coeval 
with their enactment, there was even 
a promise held out, that, on their 
successful operation they would be 
followed up by measures of concilia- 
tion. But no such promise has been 
hinted at, and, indeed so far from it, 
Lord Londonderry expressly stated 
that any sectarian relief bill, under 
existing circumstances,” ought not 
to be discussed or solicited : to “ sup- 
port any political change, or counte- 
lance any redress of political griev- 
‘ices In such a state of things, would 
be to hold out a premium at once to 
further insurrection,” are stated to 
be his Lordship’s precise expressions; 
and if the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land cannot take the hint, they little 
widerstand either the proverbial 
clearness of the noble Maryquis’s elo- 
‘jhence, or the expressive cheers with 
Which the ministerial forces hailed 
the very intelligible declaration. In 


the mean time, the members of that 
persuasion have met in Ireland, and 
agreed forthwith to petition. ‘There 
is a long account given in the Dublin 
papers of their debate on the occa- 
sion, which would be ludicrous in the 
extreme to any person who could tor 
a moment forget the misery of a 
people in the contemplation of indi- 
vidual absurdity. The accounts from 
the interior, are the counterpart of 
those which we have given these three 
months—rape, murder, fire——fire, 
murder, rape—the same national 
planxty, with variations. It is difli- 
cult to understand the policy of Lord 
Wellesley—a professed friend to cons 
ciliation, he calls for coercive mea- 
sures, without even the distant pro- 
mise of any definite equivalent—a 
professed friend to the Catholics, his 
very first act is to create an invete- 
rate Orangeman a Baronet, and his 
next, to take to his councils as Soli- 
citor General, a well known, and, we 
believe, a conscientious enemy to 
any further concessions. These things, 
coupled with Lord Londonderry’s 
declaration, look-ominously ; but still 
the faith of the Catholics is strong, 
and we hope it may be justified. By 
the bye, in the discussion on Irish 
Grievances, we do not observe any 
allusion made by Lord Londonderry 
to the promise he made during the 
King’s visit, on the pier at Howth, 
as to the attempted repeal of the 
Irish window tax. 

The next proceeding of any inter- 
est in the House of Commons has 
been upon the subject of Sir Robert 
Wilson’s dismissal. ‘The gallant ge- 
neral entered into a full explanation 
of his conduct on the 14th of August, 
and moved for “ copies of the cor- 
respondence which had taken place 
between him and the Commander in 
Chief, and others, on the subject of 
his dismissal.” Ministers resisted this 
motion, not on the positive demerits 
of Sir Robert Wilson, but on the 
constitutional prerogative of the King 
to erase from the army list any officer 
in the service, no matter whether he 
had purchased his commissions or 
not, and the house coincided with 
their view of the question, by a divi- 
sion of 199 against 97, leaving a ma- 
jority againt Sir Robert’s motion of 
102. = 

After various strong petitions had 
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been laid upon the table of the house 
from the distressed Agricultural Coun- 
ties, Lord Londonderry brought for- 
ward upon the 15th of February his 
proposed plan for their relief. It was 
substantially as follows: by various 
reductions, retrenchmentsand savings, 
he calculated upon a surplus revenue, 
as compared with last year, of five 
millions ; and this, upon the principle 
recognized by the house in 1818, was 
to be transferred to the Sinking Fund, 
which was to be held sacred. By an 
immediate reduction of the five per 


cents., a saving of an annual sum of 


1,400,000/. was calculated on, and 
this, together with a surplus to be 
derived from a contemplated redue- 
tion of the four per cents., he pro- 
posed applying to the relief of the 
existing distress. This was to be 
done by a reduction of one shilling a 
bushel on the duty on malt, which it 
was hoped would assist the agricul- 
turists. Another idea intended to be 
acted on, was to raise from the bank 
four millions upon exchequer bills, at 
three per cent. to be lent at the same 
rate to distressed parishes for four or 
live years, upon the security of their 
poor's rates. It was also proposed to 
revive the Agricultural committee, in 
order to revise some provisions in the 
Corn Laws, which were allowed to 
be universally mischievous, but the 
general principle upon which those 
laws were founded, was nevertheless 
to be held sacred. ‘The propositions 
of the noble Marquis, after some 
strong remarks from Messrs. Hume 
and Brougham, were agreed to with- 
out a division. It is said, that a few 


days previous to the promulgation of 


this plan, Lord Liverpool called a 
meeting of some of the most eminent 
ot the London bankers, at Fife-house, 
and requested their opinion as to 
whether an issue of exchequer bills 
to the extent of five millions, to be 
lent, under regulations, by govern- 
ment, to the Country bankers, would 
cnable them to advance sums to the 
farmers, as they had been accustomed 
to doprevious to the decline of agricul- 
ture, so as to save the farmers from the 
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consequences of a forced and depre« 
ciated sale of their produce. The 
answer, however, was by no means 
satisfactory. The London bankers 
stated, that their correspondents in 
the Country banks were so far from 

ranting money, that they were ac- 
tually at a ioss how to apply their 
unemployed capital. 

Ministers have determined to pay 
off the Navy per cents. ; or, rather, 
to reduce the interest from five to 
four per cent.; and, in consequence, 
the following plan was on the 22d 
submitted to the proprietors. 


A new Stock to be created, bearing an 
interest at the rate of four per cent. per an- 
num; the interest to be payable on the 
fifth of January, and the fifth of July in 
each year ; and not to be paid off until the 
fifth of January, 1829. 

All holders of five per cents. who shall 
not signify their dissent, to have, for every 
100/. tive per cent. annuities, 105/, in the 
new four per cent. stock. 

The first dividend of the new four per 
cent. stock to be payable on the fifth of Ja- 
nuary, 1823. 

Books to be opened at the Bank, from 
Monday, the fourth of March, to Saturday, 
the sixteenth of March, 1822, both days 
inclusive, for receiving signatures of per- 
sons dissenting. 

Persons not signifying their dissent 
within this period, to be deemed to have 
assented, unless they shall have been out of 
the United Kingdom for the whole of such 
period ; in which case, they shall be per- 
mitted to express such dissent at any time 
before the first day of June, 1822; and 
any persons who may be in any other part 
of the world, except Europe, to be per- 
mitted to express their dissent at any tic 
before the first day of March, 1825. _ 

Persons dissenting to be paid off in the 
numerical order in which their names may 
be subscribed. Such payment to com- 
mence on the fifth of July, 1822, and to be 
continued at such periods, and in such 
manner, as parliament may direct. 

All holders of five per cent. stock will 
receive the dividends due on the fifth of 
July, 1822. x. 

With respect to trustees, the principle 
adopted in 1749 will be followed, by which 
trustees were indemnified by Act of Par- 
liament. 

February 26. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


SevERAL counties have followed the 
example of Norfolk, and held public meet- 
ings to embody and represent their senti- 
ments concerning the agricultural distresses 
in petitions to Parliament : with some va- 
riation of phrase, and with occasional re- 
ference to other sources of oppression, they 
all concur in complaining of taxation as a 
vain cause of their sufferings, and in 
arging reduction as the most obvious mea- 
sure of relief. 

On Friday, the 15th day of February, 
the Marquis of Londonderry opened to the 
country, in Parliament, the ministerial view 
of the Agricultural distresses, and the 
modes of relief proposed to be adopted, 
llis Lordship propeses a reduction of one 
shilling a bushel upon malt, which will 
certainly be felt, not only as a relief from 
taxation (although a very slight one), but 
as an encouragement to a greater consump- 
tion of the commodity grown by the farmer. 
llis Lordship next proposes to renew the 
Agricultural Committee (which was done 
on Monday night), with a view to their 
framing some train of expedients to pre- 
clude the inundation of the English mar. 
ket with the foreign growth in the event 
of open ports. The actual provisions not 
being yet before us, it is impossible to speak 
of them with accuracy; but in principle 
they must be erroneous, and what is still 
more singular, they go to contradict pro 
danto the dicta of the famous Agricultural 
Report, the work of ministers themselves ; 
and if it be at all useful to circulate these 
grand objections, now is the moment. 
For it is quite clear that the country does, 
or does not, grow enough for its consump- 
tion, If it does grow enough, any laws 
that can be framed will be useless. If the 
country does not grow enough, such laws 
must have a tendency to produce a very 
high price, and consequently a very serious 
fluctuation—the two circumstances most to 
be deprecated. For the moment it is 
known that the supply is likely to be short, 
the farmer will hold his stock, and he will 
readily find assistance from his bankers and 
tnonied connections, so long as the proba- 
bility of an advance continues. Any re- 
‘trictive regulations (and none other can 
avail to contravene large importations) will 
come in aid of this stinting of the market, 
and the consequences upon the country 
must be dreadful. 

The last part of the scheme is to offer a 
loan of four millions to parishes on the 
Mortgage of their rates, and repayable by 
"tae in a course of years. This loan, 

OL. V, 


as described by the Noble Marquis, is de- 
signed to enable farmers to avoid the sale 
of their growth at low rates. In other 
words, to raise the price of corn and shift 
the burden from the landed interest to the 
consumer, This, however, is only to shift 
the burden, and not relieve the country. 
But there are so many insurmountable ob- 
jections to the execution of this part of the 
plan, that we apprehend it will either 
be abandoned by ministers, or neglected 
by those for whose use it is designed. 

It should seem (and at this particular 
point of time there may be some utility in 
endeavouring to impress the fact,) that 
ministers do not sutticiently consider the 
inevitable effects of the open intercourses 
of peace in bringing subsistence to a gene- 
ral level throughout the world, although 
they have themselves declared in the agri- 
cultural report, that the mouths would fly 
to the cheap subsistence, if the cheap sub- 
sistence did not come to the mouths. 
What is the reason why the British should 
not produce as cheaply as the foreign 
grower ? The difference is in the fertility of 
the soil and the habits of the labourer. 
These, we apprehend, the superior capital, 
skill, and industry of the British agricul- 
turist more than compensate. But then 
comes in taxation, which sweeps away, 
probably, not less than one-fourth of the 
whole production. This, then, is the true 
source of evil, and this must be reduced— 
if England is to be prosperous. Another 
error, no less striking, is the perpetual con- 
fusion of ministers relative to abundance. 
Abundance never ouglit to be, and never 
can be, a cause of distress, beyond the 
temporary depression of price which a sud- 
den glut occasions ; and with respect to sub- 
sistence, or indeed any article of life or 
luxury, abundance must always be the 
source, politically speaking, of happiness. 
It is the unequal distribution that creates 
the distress. Suppose, for instance, three 
persons to exist in a place where two of 
them can produce more than is necessary for 
the three. If the third man having nothing 
to offer that is desirable to the other two, 
but still having the /etent power of produc- 
tion, be starved, while the two others have 
more than they can consume ; who would 
allege that the abundance of the two was 
the cause of the starvation of the third ? 
In such a condition we consider Eng- 
land to be; and whether the persons who 
take from the industry of the many be 
called tax-gatherers, tax-caters, paupers, 
or by any other name of reproach, oF Mile 
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sery, the effect is the same. There fs a 
certain disproportionate number of unpro- 
ducing consumers, who want to be brought 
i state of activity—who ought to be 

we to produce, and who would, while 


they t! could) reciprocate demand and 


' ’ ’ 
and of the commonwealth. 


‘Thas too. the objects of revenue, as well as 


ic sphere of happiness, would be ex- 
nded. We possess all the elements of 
wealth : waste soil and seas, superabundant 
art, capitel and unen ployed ullions. The 


true prot fem tor p litical scence 3s then to 
combine these clements, and to bring them 
inte useful activity. ‘Till this be done, the 
state must continue in danger, and a large 
proportion of the population in misery. 
it appears to us, that facts sufficiently 
establish the necessity for some national 
stimulus—** Laisser non s faire,” or ** time 
and patience” is a Cyoctrine no longer 
suited to the complicated invelutions of ad- 
vanced civilization. During six years of 
perce, we have seen only the alternate de- 
pression of agriculture and manutactures. 
The contraction of demand, which must for 
a considerable time follew contraction of 
income, must increase the evil; and those 
regulations and adjustments which might 
now be peaceably effected, may, by delay, 
but too probably come with a vengeance. 


iuplv. create new funds for the benefit of 


[.March, 


The extraordinary mildness of the season 
has been particularly favourable to the tur. 
nip crop, and to the general supply of win- 
ter food for stock. Nothing but the most 
unexpected and improbable severity of wea. 
ther can render the quantity any other than 
most abundant, while, on the contrary. jy 
the same mild temperature should con- 
tinue, the grass will be as early as plenti- 
ful, which will probably occasion a demand 
for lean stock. The prices of meat at 
Smithfield have rather declined since our 
last report, and the country markets exhi- 
bit the same appearances. The differences 
in various parts of the kingdom are, how- 
ever, very considerable. The lambing 
time has been amazingly favoured by the 
mild air. The wheats thrive and look ex- 
cellently well. Indeed, all nature is for- 
ward and prolific. Violets, primroses, and 
other spring flowers are rapidly appearing, 
even in the eastern counties, Man only 
wants to discover a happier mode of distri- 
bution. It appears that foreign agriculture 
is suffering the same depression with the 
British. Lord Londonderry stated, that 
in Silesia the wheat had been left to rot on 
the ground. The inhabitants probably 
were living on rye bread and the sour 
drink of Russia! Political science is yet 
in its infancy.--February 20. 
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Now with grey hairs and bruise of many days, 
The old year lies buried with her ancestors. 


THE new year of the Chronologist, but 
not of the Horticulturist, has commenced ; 
for it is only with this month that the lei- 
sure of the gardener concludes, and with 
February commences his annual plenitude 
of healthful labours and delighttul cares. 
in January, as in the preceding month, the 
requisite labours in the garden are but.few 
in mumnber; itis a mere couricr month, 
and prepares the way for its successors. 
Mannring, digging, and trenching the 
ground for the reception of future crops, 
protecting the tender inhabitants of his 
soil, forming hot beds for early forcing, 
with the insertion of a few small successional 
crops, and the completion of any requisite 
planting and pruning, comprise the Horti- 
culturist’s January employments. 

The want of the warm and enripening 
beams of the sun, during the sum- 
ner which is just past, added to the une 
usual mildness of the winter we are so 
unseasonably enjoying, has been exceed- 
ingly prejudicial to store fruit in general : 
not having thoroughly ripened, it has a na- 
tural tendency to wither and decay, and the 
present season affording those powerful as- 
Sistants to putrefaction, a temperate and 








moist atmosphere, the gifts of Pomona ra- 
pidly corrupt, and this decay commences 
almost universally at the core. The va- 
rietics of apples and pears, are all as un- 
usually forward in beceming fit for use, as 
they are in decaying ; many varieties. es- 
pecially of pears, which should not be in 
season until this month, were extinct be- 
fore the close of the last. Fruit towards 
spring must become scarce 3; every person, 
therefore, should, without delay, place the 
soundest of his steck of apples and pears 1m 
casks of dry sand, as this will greatly pro- 
long their preservation. 1. The flower bud 
of the daffodil (Pseudo-narcissus), with a 
considerable portion of its scapus, or stalk, 
is this day apparent. 3. The leaflets 0: 
the honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymentun) 
are completely expanded. 4. During the 
night of this day, the first fall of snow took 
place, and covered the face of nature with 
a fleecey mantle of several inches in depth, 
accompanied with piercing winds from the 
East and North. In severe winters, when 
a long continued reduction of tempe- 
rature occurs, nothing is more to be desired 
by the Horticulturist than this chaste co- 
vering of winter; it protects the vascular 











system of his hardy plants from rupture 
and consequent decay, and preserves his 
early crops, and the more tender objects of 
his care, from destruction. Snow was for- 
merly considered by philosophers as being 
assistant to vegetation, in consequence of 
containing nitrous salts; the unequalled 
songster of the seasons, coinciding in this 
erroneous opinion, declares, that 


—_— Thro’ the blue serene, 
For sight too fine, the etherial wifre flies. 


Plants, however, are only benefited by the 
shelter it affords them ; and the soil (espe- 
cially that turned up in preparatory ridges), 
by being pulverised and minutely divided 
during its gradual dissolution. 7. Scarcely 
a vestige of the siow remains, a misty 
mildness envelopes the day; and as in 
early spring, partial frosts chill the evening 
air. The monthly rose, which, in unvary- 
ing succession, flowers throughout the year, 
isnow blooming in solitude, and affords 
melancholy rather than pleasurable sensa- 
dons,— 
No flower of her kindred 
No rose bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 


&%. The leaf buds of the elder (Sambucus 
nigra) have burst, and its red-tinted leaflets 


‘=> 


are expanding. The flower buds of the 
laurel are unusually forward. Numbers of 
the ** Wee modest crimson-tipped flower,” 
the common daisy (Bellis perennis) are in 
‘ull bloom. The remaining flowers of the 
chrysanthemuin, and the leaves of the 
American laburnum (Cytisus Laburnum), 
this day were no longer to be found, the 
keen winds and frost of the previous night 
deprived them of the small residue of their 
virility. ‘ The blackberry still continues 
in full leaf, this with the holly (Hex aqui- 
‘olium), and its season-proclaiming berries, 
tte common broom (Spartium scoparium) 
and the furze, with its hardy and cheerful 
‘woking blossom, are now the only orna- 
nents of our hedges. 12. The polyanthus 
's in full flower, the other fragments of the 
tribes of Flora remain the same as in the 
preceding month, with the exception of the 
deems which a few days back 
‘her sunny robe resigned.”’ 1 
berries of i ivy ( Sean Salles oe ‘aly 
—- : ; pidly 
<w elling ; this sombre evergreen, it is well 
‘nown, and the common nettle (Urtica 
‘rens) flourish best near buildings, and 
pethaps for the same reason, namely, Te- 
ee a soil containing nitrate of potass. 
ae — does ivy grow in such rich- 
whi ‘ iP a e ruins of Kenilworth Castle, 
: the Scotish novelist has so well de- 
“iene the meridian of its glory ; 
anaes pore no longer a habitation for 
wizabeth, 
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No high-toned clarion sounds alarms, 
No banner wakes the pride of arms; 
But Joy, creeping year by year, 

Of growth enormous, triumphs here. 
Each dark festoon with pride upheaves 
Its glossy wilderness of leaves 

On sturdy limbs, that. clasping, bow 
Broad o'er the turrets utmost brow, 
Enconrpassing, by strength alone, 

In fret-work bars, the sliding stone, 
That tells how years and storms prevail, 
And spreads its dust upon the gale. 


19. The whole plant of the chrysanthe- 
mum is now dead. Notwithstanding the 
mildness of the season, the depredations of 
the garden mouse are by no means exten- 
sive; the best means of defence for the 
bean and pea crops, which chiefly suffer 
from their attacks, is to sprinkle the sur- 
face of the soil, immediately over the rows, 
with coal ashes. 24. The sweet-scented 
horehound continues in undiminished fra- 
grance : the winter aconite (1clleborus hie- 
malis) the winter anemone and the Ame- 
rican primrose, are partially in full flower. 
26. The snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis), the 
morn-star of flowers, is now coming gene- 
rally into flower, and seems 


As Flora's breath, by some transforming 
power 

Had changed an icicle into a flower, 

Its name and hue the scentless plant re- 
tains 

And winter lingers in its icy veins. 


The male catkin of the filbert, with its 
crimson coronet, is generally apparent. I 
was this day shewn a gui cistus, with se- 
veral flower buds within a few days of ex- 
pansion, growing in an open exposure. 
The heads of the artichoke are rapidly ad- 
vancing. Things past, we readily confess, 
are too apt to fade from the records of our 
memory; and thus are we rendered inca- 
pable of a strictly just comparison between 
things that have been and things that are ; 
this, however, being admitted, it may be 
advanced I believe with little fear of con- 
tradiction, that a January, equal to that now 
concluded in mildness and joyous aspect, 
few can remember to have known. We 
may conclude that it was a morning as un- 
seasonable as that of the 27th, that 
prompted the Muse of the Bard of Avon 
to exclaim, 


The seasons change their manners, as if 


the year 
Had found some months asleep, and leap"d 


them over. 


It is to be hoped that the unfolding ve- 
getation of next month, may not suffer by 
an equally unseasonable reduction in tem- 
perature; we cannot, however, but have 
our fears, 

Essex. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


(Lond: i, 


It is with much pleasure that we have to 
state the favourable opinion that seems to 
be generally entertained by the public, 
of the commercial prosperity of the king- 
dom, partly arising from actual improve- 
ment, and partly from the confident ex- 
pectation of beneficial regulations. This 
expectation is not a little encouraged by a 
late publication, under the sanction of go- 
vernment, where it is asserted, that early in 
the ensuing session of parliament, the 
Board of Trade will enter minutely into 
* The enlargement of the Transit and 
Warehousing System.”—** The consolida- 
tion and simplification of our Navigation 
Laws, with the revision and suppression of 
some of the obsolete enactments.’”’—* A 
revision of the Lights Harbour Dues, and 
Piloiage and (in due time) the Dock Sys- 
tem.”” The last effort of the Board of 
Trade this session will be ‘** The revi- 


_ sion and amendment of the Prohibitory 


System in general, and the substitution of 
Protecting Duties, in exchange for the ex- 
isting actual prohibitions.” 

We quote the exact words of this impor- 
tant pamphlet, as we have no doubt the 
measures alluded to will have the most be- 
neficial effect on the commerce and general 
prosperity of the country. In fact, we can 
already contirm, at so carly a period, the 
anticipated improvement of commerce ; 
particularly in colonial productions. Indigo, 
Coffee, Cotton, Saltpetre, Dyewoods, and 
Spices, also Hemp and Tallow, have, with- 
in the last two weeks, become in great re- 
quest, and there is a marked difference in 
the general tone of public opinion: it is 
now believed the great depression of prices, 
in consequence of the return to a metallic 
currency, has reached the lowest point; and 
as many of the most important articles of 
consumption have declined far below the 
price at which they can be brought to mar- 
ket, a reaction may be anticipated ; it ap- 
pears already to have commenced, and we 
have little doubt that it will become gene- 
ral throughout the extensive trade of Great 
Britain. 

Nochange has taken place since our last, 
in the commercial policy of foreign coun. 
tries, that seems likely to affect Great Bri- 
tain. The new Tariffexpected at St. Pe- 
tersburgh had not appeared when the Jast 
arrivals were received, but it is said to be 
actually under discussion, and to be chiefly 
directed against foreign (i. ¢. British) 
manufactured goods. What we stated in 
our last, of Spanish America, is contirmed ; 
our future commercial relation with that 
country will of course greatly depend on 
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the kind of connection that will be ests- 
blished between the Colonies and Spain. 
It was erroneously reported that the Cortes 
had resolved to recognise the independence 
of the Colonies. They have only resolved 
to send commissioners to treat, and it is to 
be apprehended, that a long period will 
clapse before any final arrangement is 
made. 

Colton.— Notwithstanding the approach 
of the great sale at the India House on the 
&th of February, there was a good demand 
for Cotton in the last week of January and 
first week of February, and the quantity of 
Bengals sold by private contract up to Fe- 
bruary 5th, amounted to about 3,000 bales; 
ordinary, 5d. 534, to Sfd.; fine to goed 
fair Sid. to S53d.3 very good, 63; about 
200 Surats, 63d. to 7d.; a few Madras, 
63d. allin bond. The price of the Ben- 
gals was on account of the sale about } 
lower. 

Particulars of the sale at the India House, 
Sth Feb. 18,801 bales; 181 Bourbon, 
common fleecy to fine and good, 1}d. « 
l2}d.; 9 damaged, 9d. a 104d.; 50 Ma- 
dras, very good, 74d. a 8d. 3 985 ordinary 
to guod fair, Gd. a Ghd.; 135 damaged, 
$id. a 64d.: 2,259 Surat, good Toomel, 
God. aF4d.3 4,325 fair clean and bright to 
good fair, 63d. a 63d,; 1242 ordinary and 
leafy, Ghd. a G4d.; 21 damaged, 23d. 4 
Gid.; 668 Bengal, good to very good DT. 
and SR, 6d. a 63d.; 7,696 fair to pretty 
good, 54d. a S}d.3 494 ordinary and mid- 
dling, 54d. a Sed. 3 536 damaged, 1}d. a 
Gd. The Madras and Bourbon nearly al! 
sold at the previous prices; the Surats were 
4d. a $d. per lb. under the prices of the 
October sale, and nearly 3,000 bags were 
taken in; only about 500 bags Bengals 
were withdrawn, the remainder sold, the 
ordinary and fine }d. advance on the Oc- 
tober sale prices, the good and fair }¢. 
lower. It is calculated, that of this sale, 
6,000 bags were taken for export or on 
speculation. - 

This considerable sale did not diminish 
the demand by private contract, 1,600 
bags having been sold in the week ending 
the 12th, viz. 274 Boweds, fair 8/4 ¢ 
83d. to 94d.; for good, 38 ordinary, 7}¢- 
a 8d.; 15 Madras, good fair 63d.; 800 
Surats, common ordinary, Gd. and 64d. to 
6jd. good fair; 600 Bengals, ordinary 5}4. 
good fair, 53d. very good, 63d. a G§d. all 
in bond; and duty paid, 20 Surinam, very 
good, Lid. a@ 11jd.; 55 Barbadoes, fair, 
Od. 93d.: 8 Montserrat, 83d.; and 2,000 
bales and upwards in the week ending yes- 
terday, the 19th. viz, 500 Surats, good 
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Toomel of last sale at 7d. per Ib. ; 30 mid- 
dling fair, 63d; 1,400 Bengal, a few ordi- 
nary at Sjd.a did.; fair, 3d. a 53d. ; all 
i» bond. The request appears since to 
have in some measure subsided, and no 
purchases of any other description are re- 
ported. r 
At Liverpool, the demand for Cotton has 
on the whole been steady, and the sales for 
the four weeks up to the 16th, amounted to 
about 31.000 bales. The arrivals in the 
first two weeks were above 16,000 bags: 
those for the last two weeks were not stated. 
Sugars.—The demand has on the whole 
been steady throughout this month, with- 
out any remarkable fluctuation. Last 
week the demand was rather slacker, till 
Vriday, when it in some measure revived ; 
the prices were fully supported, except for 
interior brewns, which in several instances 
were reported rather lower. Yesterday the 
market appeared heavy at the opening, but, 
hefore the close of the day, the demand re- 
vived very considerably; the sales effect- 
ed were more eatcnsive than they had been 
fora length of time preceding, and prices 
must in general be quoted 1s. higher. 
Thedemand for retined goods, which was 
pretty brisk at the beginning of this month, 
has since given way, and that for the finer 
sorts were last week very languid; low 
qualities, however, were in demand, and 
realized high prices. Ata public sale last 
week, 97 chests of Havannah sugars went 
at rather high prices, viz.— 
Sound, Damaged. 
White, good ....41s.....34s. to 34s. Gd. 
——, ordinary. .30s.....52s. Gd. 
eee —— 
200 bags of fine brown Bourbon were with- 
drawn at 20s. Gd. Ata previous sale, at 
the beginning of this month, (8th) 345 
chests of Havannah were brought forward, 
when the yellew sold at full prices ; good 
colour, but rather soft, at 26s. to 28s. ; 
low white, or grey strong, 35s. 6d. to 37s. 
Average prices of Raw Sugar by Ga- 
Zctte :— 
January 26 ...... 3ls. Zid. 
February 2 ...... 33s. 24d. 
9 ...... B28. 44d. 
16 ...... 32s. 24d. 
: 23 ...... Sls. 84d. 
Cogrc.—The coffee market presents a 
very considerable improvement during the 
course of the last month. In the first 
fortnight after our last report, the publie 
sales of cofiee were quite inconsiderable, 
the demand was general and extensive, and 
foreign descriptions were as much inquired 
ae tee for home consumption ; in 
Seunies ei . of January good ordinary 
wr Fos = 108s. ordinary St. Do- 
coloury Bre tna bags of fine ordinary 
tish # Ree ee In a few days Bri- 
sumption a calculated for home con- 
Puol Sc 4s. to 6s. per cwt. geod 


. 
} 


rdinary Jamai 
“iy Jamatea being sold in considerable 


parcels at Ll4s. to 114s. 6d. fine ordinary 
L1l5s.to 117s. Gd. Dutch Triage 113s. to 
115s. middling 128s. to 130s. good mid- 
dling 134s. to 138s. 20 bales of ordinary 
Mocha were taken in, no offers being 
inade above 124. The public sales being 
so few, and the quantity in the market so 
very trivial, the holders were almost able 
to fix their own prices ; the grocers pur- 
chased only for their immediate wants, but 
there was much inquiry for exportation, 
and about the Sih instant 107s. were paid 
for St. Domingo, and for 200 bags of fine 
quality LOGs. Unless there should be very 
large arrivals a further advance is antici- 
pated ; for it must be observed, that of the 
stock now in the West India warehouses, 
which is very scanty when compared with 
former years, only a small proportion is 
available, the remainder being either in 
dispute or not claimed, and has lain in 
the stores for a series of years. In the 
second week in February, up to the 12th, 
there was only one public sale, consisting 
of 14 casks, 111i bags British Plantation, 
and 27 bags Brazil, ordinary middling Do- 
minica realised 130s. middling Demerara 
123s. and 129s. Gd. fine ordinary Jamaica 
116s. ‘The purchases by private contract 
were also at very high prices; St. Domingo 
realised 108s. and 109s. 

On the 12th, though the demand was 
net brisk, coffee was generally 2s. to ds. 
higher than on the preceding Tuesday ; and 
at a sale on that day higher prices were 
ebtained than at any previous sale. This 
sale consisted of 400 bags Brazil, which 
sold, ordinary 102s. to 104s. good ordi- 
nary 106s. Gd. to 107s. fine ordinary 108s, 
Gd. to 110s.; 120 hhds. Jamaica sold, 
good middling 134s. and 135s. ; middling 
}24s. to 127s.3; ordinary middling rank 
taken in, 120s. Gd. to 121s. fine ordinary 
118s. to 120s. good ordinary, also rank 
112s. For 70 bags of St Domingo ordi- 
nary, mixed with biack beans, MGs. was 
offered ; the whole was then withdrawn at 
110s. There were few purchasers of coffee 
by private contract last week. The public 
sale went off without briskness, but the pre- 
vious prices were fully maintained ; good St. 
Domingo in considerable parcels sold 107s. 
Gd. to 108s. fine ordinary Cuba 108s. 
fid. to 100s. Gd. 

The public sale of coffve yesterday (19th) 
consisted of 389 bags Foreign, and 5 hhds. 
Jamaica; the former chiefly Brazil—good 
ordinary sold 107s. to 108s. fine ordinary 
1049s. Gd. to 111s. Gd.; for 100 bags good 
ordinary pale St. Domingo Its. was offered 
by two parties and refused ; 5 hhds. very 
rank Jamaica good ordinary mixed taken m 
at 108s. Gd. Generally the coffee sale may 
be stated fully Is. higher. 

Baltic Produce.—There has been a very 
great advance in the price of tallow. The 
extensive holders and speculators entirely 
governed the market, and the day for the 
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delivery of several large parcels contracted 
for being arrived, the sellers were obliged 
tn apply to the speculators who held alimwst 
the whole quantity in the market, and were 
able to command their own prices ; so that 
at the be rine of tins month, that is be- 
tween the Sth and bzth, the buyers were 
oblived to take 2000 casks at 58s. A fur- 
ther rise took pla e, and yellow candle tal. 
low was at Sus. Gd. and GOs. and other 
kinds in proportion. A decline has since 
trken place. Few purchases have lately 
beon reported of yellow candles, and it is 
theretore difficult to state the price cor- 
rectly The extensive holders and specu- 
Jaters demand Sis. but 46s. appears to be 
Inere nearly the present price 3 the specula- 
tors have been much disappoint ted, no duty 
boin: yet rep irted, nor a \ mention in Par. 


, 


hament even of th prel ability of such a 
I SLi 

[iemp and flax have been in steady de- 
mand, and the prices ef hemp have ad- 
vanced 

Oils — The rapid dvance of tallow add- 
ed to the previous di ttion of the trade 
to p chase Greenland oi) | had a te- 
vourable effect on the market. Some small 
pare ls of Gh land oil have I tely been 
sold at 2524. without casks 

Npicese- East-India = Conipar ys sale, 
bith Febri ry :- Pepper 24455 bass Com- 
pany’s, black, sold at 73d. to 7'd. 3 Salt- 
pett b4'> t .] ivete trade, sold at 24s. Gad 
to Yois. Gado: Cronanon 404 bales, first 


quality, sold at 7s. Ud. to Us. Ud. ; 228 


hales, second quality, Gs. ld. to Gs. Jd. ; 
oft bales, third quality, sold at 5s. ld. to 
Ss. od. —~-Mace, 76 casks, first quality, sold 
ata. li.—Nutmneys, 500 casks, ungarbled, 
sould at 3s. 7d. to Ss. &d.——Cloves, private 
trade Os. %d.—Cassia Lignea 7/. 12s. to 
j/. l6s.—Ginger Ils. to 12s. 6d.—Pre- 


. 


sent stock, sold and unseld—Cinnamon 
621 000/bs.; Cloves LLB O0/+s.: Mace 
LL. OOO/bs. ; Nutmees G07 000s. 5 Cassia 


» . 
Lu00 4 i. 


frehaagel, Jen. V822.—Our trade be- 
criti, though slowly, to become nore Ace 
tive, and most of our pr ductions to recover 
a litle from the great depression under 
which they have for some time becn ; and 
our Russians ta expectation of a farther rise, 
are less cager in bringing goods to market. 
‘The last price paid for mats was 300 r. 
for the thousand, all the money down, there 
are now no sellers of this article. Linseed 
is sold at 17 to 18hr. per Chetwert, and is 
still in demand at that price, but there is 
little offered for sale, so that the buyers will 
probably be obliged to submit to an ad- 
vanee.—In Corn, nothing doing, the price 
therefore nominal... Wea? on the spot, 13 
to lor. (new cannot be delivered at that 
rate, as the prices in the interior are still 
higher).— Aye, 94 r.— Oats, dk r. per Chet- 


wert.— Tur, suice the rise of 25 ewt. on thy 
article in London has been sold at Gr. per 
barrel, and is now held by most owners at 
fiir. For pitch, 125 copecs have already been 
domanded, but an abatement might be ob- 
tained. Contracts have been made for 
small pareels of Brisiles of St. Pet: rsburg4, 
Z0r. 3 and some crown bristles at LIL ry. per 
poul._ Lemp, first quality, at 8% r.— Pout 
ash, 79 ard b2r. per 10 pood, and now 
they ask for the first and second quality ot 
hemp, 60 and 85r.3 for Flaa, tS and 
2 r. per LO pood, according to the qua. 
hty.—-fullow can now be purchased at 
105 r. per 10 poud. 

As the price of Itussian production +m 
foreign countries “appears to become mor 
firm; and the Russians, on account of the 
prevailing scarcity of money, and the loss 
which they still sustain, even at the pre. 
sent prices, are obliged to limit their pur- 
chases in the interior, a farther rise to- 
wards the summer appears probable. 

Riga, 25th Jan.—-W inter has at length 
set im with us, and a road being now fit for 
sledves, trade hes beceme more brisk.— 
Flix, Though we have received considera 
supplics, there are more buyers than seller 
at the following prices; Thiesenhausen 
and Dnutania Rackizer, 41 r. cut Badstub 
37 t.3 Risten Threeband, 293 r.—J// ni} 
is i) continual demand, the steck here ver 
inconsiderable : fer delivery with all th 
money paid, there is a want of respectabl 
sellers ; clean Ukraine was lately sold at 
105 r. all money down ; and is held at P14. 
with 10 per cent. earnest, and 1}2r. otfer- 
ed. The last prices paid for Outshot were, 
Ukraine, 85 r.3 Polish, 91 r. all imoney 
down; and for Pass; Ukrame, 75°. ; 
Polish, 81 r.; all money down; but 
is not now to be had on those terms. 
for that upon the spot has been sold : 
Druiania, clean, $l r.3 ditto Pass, 255 t 
26 7.3 ditto Torse, 145 to 1b r—llemy 
Oil for delivery at the end of May, 100r. 
are asked, but we believe that purchases 
miht be made at 98.— Polashes, for Polish 

. ’ 
crown, good, on contract, 100 r. all the 
money down, are asked. In other export 
articles, nothing doing; since last week, 
preity large quantities of salt have been 
sent into the interior ; for Liverpool, 62. 
have been paid, and in small quantities 
even Gor.; St. Ubes, 55 to 56; best red- 
dish course Cette, 62 r.; for Terravecchia 
salt, 72 r. have been asked, and for French 
grey, 47 r.3 a parcel of very white French 
has been sold for 50 r. on credit. rhe 
market for colonial produce remains dull, 
yet there appears a tendency to an increased 
demand for raw sugar. ; 

Hamburg, 9th Feb.—Cocoa without de- 
mand,—Cojfve. As considerable sales have 
been made this week as the preceding. A 
parcel of about 600 bags of coloury Brazil. 
and several smaller parcels of the same 
kind were sold at 124 to 124d. ; another 
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considerable parcel of ordinary Brazil in 
casks, at 12d.; and ordinary Laguyra at 
tzid. We have buta small stock of Do- 
mingo, and good ordinary is not to be had 
at 12} to 124d., and fine ordinary not un- 
der 12d. Since the arrival of the English 
mails of the Ist and 5th, all descriptions 
have again risen.— Dyewoods. Logwood re- 
mains steady in price, and yellow of good 
quality, is more in demand.— Spices. Pi- 
mento meets with a ready sale, but pepper 
is less inquired for. In the finer kinds, 
less is doing.—Sugar. There have been 
this weck but few sales of the inferior de- 
scriptions of refined goods ; but the demand 
for better qualities has been the more con- 


oe 


siderable, so that not only the parcels of 


fine ordinary and middling retined brought 
to market were sold 4d. higher, but many 
orders could not be executed from the 
want of a sufficient supply, which renders 
a further rise very probable. Qur stock of 
lumps is also greatly reduced, so that those 
of strong middling quality are very sale. 
able, though more than 9d. is seldom to be 
obtained for them. No change whatever 
has taken place in the price of raw sugar, 
amd the business done is entirely limited to 
our own consumption, Fine descriptions of 
every kind are rather scarce, and the hold- 
ers consequently very firm. 
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Biography. 
Memoirs of the late William Hey, Esq. 
FRS. By John Pearson, FRS. Syo. 18s. 


Memwirs of the Rev. W. Tennant of 


New Jersey. Lomo. Is. Gd. 
Botany. 

Botanical Rambles, designed as an easy 
Introduction to the Science of Botany. 
l2mo. 4s. 

Education. 

Frank ; a Sequel to Frank in Early Les- 
sons. Ly Maria Edgeworth. 3 Vols. ialf- 
bound. Ys. 
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with Mrs. Chapone’s Letter to a New- 
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beautiful Plates. Small 8vo. By. 
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Sam. Butler, DD. 8vo. 12s. 
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i ti Aris. 

Pompeiana. By sir W. Gell and J. P. 
Gandy. Second Edition, Imperial &vo. 
6d. lGs, Gd. 
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Memoirs of the Court of King James I. 
By Lucy Aikin. 2 Vols. 8vo. 17. 4s. 

The History and Chronicle of Scotland. 
Written in Latin by Hector Boece, Canon 
of Aberdeen ; and translated by John Bel- 
lenden, Archdeacon of Moray and Canon 
of Ross. 2 Vols. dto. 5/. ds. 

History of the Rebellion in Scotland, in 
1745. By John Home, Esq. Abridged 
l2mo. ds. 
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serving Health, By Charles Thomas Ha- 
den, Surgeon to the Chelsea and Bromp- 
ton Dispensary. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Advice to the Young Mother in the Ma. 
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Litchfield. I2mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Symptoms and History 
of Disease. By Marshall Hall, MD. &vo. Gs. 
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Robison’s System of Mechanical Phi- 
losophy. Edited by Dr. Brewster. 4 Vols, 
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l2mo. 4s. 
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Mlustrations and Proofs of the Principles 
of Population. By Francis Place. 8vo. 6s. 

Ostensible Causes of the present State of 
Ireland. by Wesley Doyle, Esq. ls. 6d. 

Review of the Banking System of Eng- 
land, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
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commencement of 1822. 8vo. 3s. 
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MP. 2s. 
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Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic 
Poem; the Mermaid of Galloway ; the 
Legend of Richard Faulder ; and Twenty 
Scottish Songs. By Allan Cunninghan, 
Foolscap 8ve, 
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The Martyr of Antioch, a Tragic Drama. 
By the Rev. F. Millman. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

“The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems. 
Ry the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur. Small 
vo. Gs. Gd. 
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Poctical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe. 5 Vols. 8vo. 37. 

Ditto, in 8 Vols. Small Svo. 22. Bs. 
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The Resurrection of Lazarus, a Course 
of Sermons, from the French of Beausobre. 
by Henry Cotes, Vicar of Bedlington, vo. 
]oys. 

An Ecclesiastical Memoir of the First 
Four Decades of the Reign of George IIL. 
by the Rev. John Middleton, AM. with 
Four Portraits. 8vo. 9s. 

Sixteen Village Sermons, on certain parts 


of the Christian Character. By Edward 
Berens, AM. 12mo. 4s. 

Sketches of One Hundred Sermons, 
Preached in various Parts of the United 
Kingdom. Vol. IL. l2mo. 4s. 

Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

Travels in Southern Africa. By the 
Rev. John Campbell. 2 Vols, Svo. with 
coloured Plates, 1/. 1s. large paper, 1. 10s. 

Travels in North Europe, sciected from 
Modern Writers. By the Rey. W. Bing. 
ley, M.A. 12mo. 6s. Gd. - 

A Description of the Island of St. 
Michael, comprising an Account of its 
(reological Structure ; with Remarks on 
the other Azores, or Western Islands. By 
John Webster, MD. Royal 8vo. 13s. 

I}lustrations of the History, Manners, 
Customs, &c. of Japan, selected from Ja- 
panese MSS., &c. By M. Titsingh, with 
coloured Plates. Royal 4to. 2/. 18s. 

selzoni’s Narrative of his Operations 
and Discoveries in Egypt. New Edition. 
2 Vols. OVO. 1/. is. 

Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian 
People, in the Interior of South America. 
By Martin Dobrizhotter. % Vols. 8vo. 
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BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not express d, it will he always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazette—Jan. 26 to Feb. 19. 


Al'lsup, C. High Holborn, hattér. [Pearce, 
St. Swithin’s-lane. T. 

iianting, J. Cumberland-street, Marylebone, car- 
penter. (Williams, Gray’s-inn. T. 

bond, W. Houndsditch, wafer-manufacturer, 
[Knight, Basinghall-street. T. 

Rargie, J. Mark-iane, carpenter. (Leigh, Char- 
lotte-street, Mansion-house. T. 

Camp, J. Broad-street, Wapping, victualler. [Hall, 
Great James-street, Dedford-row. T. 

Coidman, J. New Kent-road, carpenter. [Mev- 
mott, Great Surrey-street, Blackiriar’s-road. T. 

Dve, R. Peckham, wheelwright. (Dixon, St. 
Swithin’s-lave, T. 

Edmonds, E. Newport, Monmouth, draper. [Pear- 
son, Pump-court, Temple. C. 

Green, C, Leather-lane, Holborn, victualler. 
(Vandercom, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. T. 

Knibbs, J. H. Lioyd’s Coifee-house, insurance- 
broker, [Pasmore, Warnford-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street. T. ~ 

Lidbetter, T. Southwick, Sussex, corn-merchant. 
(Gregson, me om court, Throzmorton-street. C, 

Lilley, N. Leeds, linen-manufacturer. (Holme, 
New-inn. C, 

Niblett, F. St. Mary Axe, milliner. [Warrand, 
Mark-lane. T. 

Passmore, J. Farnham, Surrey, linen-draper. 
, (Holme, New-ion. T. , 

Volley, W. Newington-workhouse, Surrey, con- 
tractor for the rope-manufactarers. (Orme, 3, 
Phra h-row, Stepney. TT. 

Ridgway, K. B. H. Charles-street, St. James's, 
wine-merchant. (Allen, 45, Commercial Sale- 

. rooms, Mincing-lane. T. 
ampson, D. W. Guiltspur-street, tea-dealer. [Gel- 
_librand, Austin-friars, T 

Smith, A. King-street, Cheapside, Scotch-factor. 

7 Batsford, 3, Horslevdown-lane, Southwark. T, 
anton, W. Prince Edward’s island, North Ame- 

rol (Ct Merchant. [Raine, Temple. C. 

Peompson, C. Deans, Durham, cattle-jobber. 

eh, °, bow Churchyard, C, 


Wasbrough, M. Camberwell, Surrey, stationer-. 
{[Abraham, Jewry-street, Aldgate, T 

Weetch, S. George-street, Commercial-road, Rat- 
cliff, linen-draper. (Swain, Frederich’s-place, 
Old Jewry. T. 

White, J. Great Winchester-street, Stationer. 
(Aspinall, Furnival’s-inna. Ty 

Williams, W. Langbourn-chambers, Fenchurche 
street, merchant. [Birkett, Cloak-lane. T. 

Jan, 20.—Aspell, J. Manchester, check-manufac- 
turer. (Hurd, Temple. C. 

Bowring, J. G. Fenehurch-buildings, broker, 
[Kearsey, 116, Bishopsyate-street. T. 

Butcher, J. Alphamstone, Essex, maltster, [Da- 
niell, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street. C, 
Cave, W. J. West Smithfield, copper-smith, 

(Thomas, Fen-court, Feuchurch-street. T. 

Dent, A. Size-lane, merchant. ({Kearsey, 116, 
Lishopsyate-street. T. 

Green, W. jun. Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell, iron- 
monger. [Jones, Mincing-lane. T. 

Halliley, K. Lumby, York, dealer, (Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s-inn-square. ©. 

Hampsen, K. and T. Hampson, Liverpool, corn- 
merchants, (Perkins, Holborn-court, Gray’s- 
inn. ©. 

Howard, J. Norwich, butcher. (Taylor, Feather- 
stone-buildings, Hloiborn, ©. 

Mackie, J. Watling-street, merchant, [Tomlin- 
son, King’s Arms-yaord, Co'eman-street. T. 

Mildred, T. D.Size-lane, merchant. (Kearsey, 116, 
Bishopszate-sireet. T. : 

Russell, H. and Ki. Bruce, St. Martin’s-lane, Cha- 
ring-cross, cabinet-inakers. {[Parton, Bow- 
church-yard, Cheapside. T. 

Feb. 2.—Alderson, J. Liverpool, oi!-merchant. 
(Lowe, Southampton- buildings, Chancery -lane. 


. 

Baker, T. Wolverhampton, Stafford, mereer. 
(Williams, 9, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. ©. 
Bramwell, J. Leadeahall-street, batter, (Shelton, 
Old Bailey. T. ne 
Chinnock, K. Frome Selwood, Somerset, bullces. 

(Jeyes, 69, Chancery-lape. C, 
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16 Banlerupts—Sequestrations. 


Colling, W.K. Liverpool, tax-collector. (Wheeler, 
4 Castie-street, Holborn. ©, 

Dicker, G. Dawlish, Devon, builder. [Brutton, 55, 
Old Bronwd-street. ©. 

Gill, M. Skipton, York, haberdasher. [Pownall, 
Old Jewry. T. 

Hill, J. Rewent-street. Piccadilly, tailor. (Rice, 
Jermvyn-street, Piceadillv. ‘T. 

Jabet, K. Birmingham, printer. (Meyrick, Red- 
lhon-square i. ; 

Jackson, W.G. and W. Hardley, Great Surrey- 

street, Surrey, linen-drapers. (Jones, Size-lane, 
T. 

Jarvis, T. Adderbury, Oxford, fell-monger. [Chil- 
ton, Chancery-lane. €, 

Newman, €. Brighton, Sussex, dealer. [Bennett, 
7, Token-house-vard. , 

Prowse, T. Axbride, Somerset, surgeon. (Edmunds, 
Exchequer-othec oft Pleas, Lincoln’s-inn. CC. 
Pyne, W. H. Queen-square, Westminster, pub- 
‘lisher. (Van Sandan, Nicolas-lane, Lombard- 

street. ‘T. 
Roper, A. Gosport, Southampton, brewer. [Dyne, 


59, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, C. 


Feb, 5.—Atkinson, M. Fulbeck, Lincoln, money- 
serivener [Taylor, Joln-street, Bedford-row, C. 

Biacklee, 1. Cambridge, bricklayer. (Farlow, 
Giray’s-inn. ©, 

Capon, J. Strand, hatter. (M‘Michael, South Sea- 
chambers, Threadneedle-street. T. 

Farmer, G. jun. Birmingham, roller of metals. 

Hiolme, New-inn. ©. 

Pilsury, L. Stafford, nurseryman, [Wright, 10, 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple. C. 

Pitstow, .!. Farl’s-Colne, Essex, miller. iW ilson, 
Ve King’s Penme hi walk, T ple. Ge 

Stead, W. Thrum-hall, York, merchant. [DBattye, 
Chancerv-lane.  ¢ 

Sylvester, T. Witney, Oxford, currier. [Bigy, 
‘Southampton-buildings, Ch meery-lane. ©. 

Thornley, J. Cheetham-hill, Lancaster, hat-ma- 
vutecturer. [Makinson, Temple. C. 


Wells, J. St. Michael, Southampton, grocer. 
Stephenson, Lincoin'’s-inn.  C. 

Fen. &.—Bilsborough, Ub. Lower Merton, Surrey, 
cow-keeper. (Kobinsou, 13, Park-street, West- 
minster. ‘Ty 

Bullock, J. Leadenhall-street, grocer. [Smith, 
Hatton-court, Threadneedle-street. T. 

Comte, H. Churelh-street, Dethnal-vreen, cabinet- 
maker (Clift, IS, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. T. 

Curling, W. Shadwell High-street, tailor. (Unwin, 
Hivh-street, Shadwell, T. 

Gray, ©. Ox ford-street, horse-cealer. (Hall, Cole- 
man-street T. 

Hay, S. Upper Lisson.street, St. Marvlebone, car- 
penter, [Carlon, Hich street, Marylebone. ‘T. 
Holmes, K. Tottenham-court-road, linen-draper, 

[Hewert, 11, Tokenhouse-vard. T. 

Joselin, J. jun. Smith's-buildings. Southwark, 
rope-manufacturer, (Turner, 61, Linco!n’s-inn- 
fields. rs 

Maxwell, W. Liverpool, draper. [Blackstock, 
hine’s BDenck-walk, Temple. ©. 

Parker, J., G. Parker, J. L. Parker, and T. Ro- 
berts, Birchin lane, merchants, [Lane, Law- 
rence Pountney-place. T. 

Porter, S. London, stationer. [Vizard, Lincoln’s- 
inn-field’s. T. 

Pownall,J. E. Little Chelsea, monev-scrivener. 
‘Gains, Caroline-street, Dedford-square. T. 
Sharpe, W. Coleorton, Leicester, butcher. [Bax- 

ter, Gray’s-inn-place. C. 

Shirley, J. Moreton in the Marsh, Gloucester, 
baker. [Tavlor, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Smith, KR. Humberton, York, dealer. [Spence, 50, 
lhreadneedle-street. C. 

Stevens, J. Satford, wine-merchant. [Leigh, 2, 
(Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. C. 

Swann, T. Wardour-street, Soho, eating-house 
keeper. (Richardson, Golden-square. T. 


Feb, 12.—Axford, T. Abingdon, Berks, wine-mer- 
chant. [Nelson, 1], Essex-street, Strand. C. 
Gravy, T. T. Wardour-street, Soho, coal-merchant. 
\Ewington, Hertford. T. 

Griffiths, T. Ovxfori-street, jeweller. (Appleby, 
ll, Gray’s-inn. T. 

Hemming, J. Upton, Oxford, dealer. [King, Ser- 
jeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. C. 

Herrington, J, Fareham, Southampton, mercer. 

,tHlicks, Bartlett’s-tmildings. C. 
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Johnson, M. Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchant 
(Wilson, 16, Greville-street, Hatton-carden, C. 

Judd, RK. R. and B. 8S. Fowler, Birmingham. 
dealers. (Clarke, 109, Chancery-lane. ¢. = 

Kuight, J. Barton-under-Needwood, Stafford, dra 
per. (Cookney, Castle-street, Holborn. ¢. 

Marsh, T. Colton Mills, Stafford, miller. [Lowe 
Tantield-court, Temple. C. 4 . 

Milnes, J. Halifax, grocer. (Wiglesworth, Gray's. 
inn. C, sti 

Morgan, G. W. Queenhithe, Upper Thames.-street 
wholesale stationer. (Collins, Great Knivht 
Rider-street, T. 

Smith, J. Russell-court, Drury-lane, tavern-keep- 
er. (Scargill, 1, Freemau’s-court, Cornhfil, 

Thompson, J. Carlis'e, manufacturer, [Mounses 
Y, Staple-inn. C. <e 

Tomlinson, R. J. Bristol, oi) of vitriol-mannfac. 
turer. (Clarke, Chancery-lane, (. 

Urmson, J. Liverpool, ship-chandler. (Chester, 

3, Staple’s-inn. Cc, 

ag ag E. Liverpool, joiner. (Blackstock, Tem. 
ple. ©, 

Willson, J. Ely, Cambridge, miller. (Robinson, 
Half Moon-street, Piccadilly. C. 

Feb. 16.—Andrews, T. W. Stamford, Lincoln, ca- 
binet-maker. (Wright, funer Temple. ©, 

Bostock, E. Kari Shilton, Leicester, bleacher. 
(Holme, New-inn. C. 

Dansey, W. Bristol, brewer. (Dix, Symond’s inn. 


tc. 

Hobson, R. Maidstone, haberdasher. {Ashurst, 
2, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street. ‘T. 

Keudall,.J. Mile-end, Stepney, cow -keeper. [ Burn- 
ley, Charch-court, Walbrook. T 

Morton, J. Parson’s-street, Ratclifvfe-highway, vic. 
tualler, [(Qukiev, Martin’s-lane, Cannuon-st. 7 

Price, J. Little Malvern, Worcester, dealer. {King, 
Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. C. 

Small, T. Alnwick, Northumberland, common- 
brewer. [Mezgison, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s- 

inn. C, 

Smith, W. Blyth, Northumberland, dealer. (Grace, 
Loudon-street, Feuchurch-street. T. 

Tavlor, J. Frant, Sussex, shopkeeper. [Jones, 
Mincing-lane. T. 

Threlfall, EH. Blackburn, Laneaster, draper. 
[Milne, Temple. ©. 

Tutin, R. Chandos-street, Covent-carden, cheese- 
monger. [fHutchison, Crown-court, Thread 
nerdle-sireet. ‘T. 

Watkins, J. J. New Crane, Shadwell, butcher. 
{Towuson, Ratcliff highway. T. 

Wilkinson, W. and J.; Wilkinson, Bell-eourt, 
Mincing-lane, wine-merehants. (Clarke, Warn- 
ford-court, Throymorton-street. T. 

Feb. 19.—Collins, F. W. Dorset-place, Clapham- 
road, Surrey, corn-merchant. [Reeves, 2, Fur- 
nival’s-inn. T. 

Gilbert, |. and H. Tavlor, Bristel, commission- 
merchants. (Evans, 97, Hatton garden. €. 

Lilwall, R.St. Mary, Pembroke, maltster. (Bell, 
Bow Churech-yard. CC, 

Manning, T. Foulsham, Norfolk, grocer. [Long- 
dill, Gray’s-inn-square. ©, : 
Melanschey, G. Strand, farrier. [Pearce, Swithin’s- 

lane. T. 

Righton, J. Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derby, dealer. 
(Back, Churchvard-court, Temple. ©. 

Wilson, G, Bett-street, Ratclifl? highway, brewer. 
(Cranch, Union-court, Broad-street. T. 








SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazctte—F cb. 2 to Feb. VW. 
Donaldson, J. and R. M‘Feat, music-sellers, Glas- 
row, ; 
Graham, R. and D. M‘Gregor, manufacturers, Glas- 
vow. 
M‘Culloch, R, merchant, Glasgow. 
Reddie, J. builder, Dunfermline. 
M‘Kay, D. merchant, Dornoch. 
Jackson, M. haberdasher, Paisley. 
Harley, W. merchant, Glasgow. 
M'‘Nee, D. druggist, Glasgow. R e 
Anderson, J. grocer, St. Andrews, Cupar- File. 
Berry, J. merchant, Glasgow. 
Gray, J. cooper, Helensburgh. : ' 
M‘Leod, J. jun, and J, Reid, manufacturers, ©! 
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1992. Births— 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 20. At Darley Abbey, Dorsetshire, the lady of 
J. Watts Russell, Esq. MP. a son. : 

©? In Upper Gower-street, the lady of J. A. F. 
Simpkinson, Esq. a daughter. 

— In ChesterGeld-ctrect, Lady Maria West, a 
daughter. 

23 In Baker-street, Portman-square, the lady of 
Sir Gregory Page Turner, Bart. a son and heir. 
®4 At Renishaw, the seat of Sir George Sitwell, 

Lady Sitwell, a daughter, 

— {1 Manchester-square, the lady of the Hon. 
Thomas Orde Poulett, a son. 

25. At Brighton, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Taylor, 
0th Royal Hussars, a son. 

— At Boviey, Kent, the lady of the Hon. William 
Frazer, a daughter. 

o6. In Gate-street, Lincotn’s Inn Fields, the lady 
of John Mitchell, MD. a dauchter. 

“9. At Hythe, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Goldfinch, 
Royal Engineers, a son. 

— In Jermyn-street, the lady of Sir Frederick 
Baker, bart. a son. 

Feb. 1. In Montague-place, at the residence of 
Mr. Serjeant Peil, the Hon, Mrs, Pell, a daugh- 
ter, 

®. At Brighton, the Rt. Hon. Lady Caroline Ha- 
inilton, a daughter, 

5. At Preshaw House, Hants, the Rt. Hon. Lady 
Mary Long, the lady of Walter Long, Esq. a 
daughter. 

x. In Manchester-square, the lady of J. Green 
Wilkinson, Esq. of Bargate House, Hants, a 
eon 

%. In Stratton-street, Piccadilly, Lady Jane Peel, a 
son. 

iv. At Puttenham, Surrey, the lady of Richard 
Sumner, Esq. a daughter. 

i>. Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, the lady 
of tienry Hoyle Oddie, Jun, Esq. a danzhter. 

li. At Lindley-hall, the lady of 7. Applewhaite, 
isq. a son and heir. 

~). In Portland-place, the lady of Sandford Gra- 
ham, Esq. MP. for Ludvershall, ason. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Ferregles, Duifries, the lady of Alexander 
Gordon, Esq. twins, (sons). 


IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin, the lady of the Hon. Francis Annesley, 
a daughter, 

At Killea House, the lady of the Hon. Richard St. 
Lever, a son. 

At Kathkeale, County of Limerick, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col, Dick, of the 42d Highlanders, a son 
and heir. 

At Clontart, the lady of the Hon. John Prender- 
gast Vereker, a son. 


ABROAD. 

At Bombay, the Hon. Mrs. Uuchanan, a son. 

«\t Rome, in the Palace of her Brother-in-law, the 
Prince of Prossedi, Donna Letitia Buonaparte 
Wyse, the lady of Thos. Wyse, Jun. Esq. of the 
Manor of St. John, Ireland, ason and heir. Two 
days afterwards, (Jan. 8,) the Infant was bap- 
tized by his Eminence, Cardinal Fesch, by the 
name of Napoleon; the Sponsors, Johu Talbot, 
Esq. nephew of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
Donna Carlotta Buonaparte Gabrielli, Princess 
of Prossedi, 


| MARRIAGES. 

van. 19, At Ingleby Manor, Yorkshire, Tatton Sykes, 
Esq. second son of the late Sir Christopher 
Sykes, Bart. of Sledmere, in the same County, 
to Mary Ann, second daughter of the Jate, and 

oy ter to the present Sir Wm. Foulis, Bart. 

««. Count St. Martin D’Aglie, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the King of Sardinia, to Louisa, 

> plungest daughter of the late Hon. Chas. Finch. 

«4, At Mary-le-bone Charch, Robert Berkeley, 
ne only son of Robert Berkeley, Esq. of 
“petcheley, Worcester, to Henrietta Sophia, el- 

og l@st daughter of the late Pau! Benfield, Esq. 

“ Mia St. Martin’s in the Fields, Thomas Henry 
aa dee Stephens, Esq. to Maria Elizabeth, se- 
ond danghter of the Rev. R. Brickenden, and 
mece to the Earl of Cavan. 

— At St. George's, Hanover-sqnare, the Rt. Hon. 
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the Earl of Bective, io Olivia, relict of the late 
rdward Tuite Dalton, Esq. and daughter of Sir 
Johu Stevenson ; 

~~ At Plyiupton, St. Mary, Erving Clarke, Esq. of 
Efford, to Anna Letitia, third daughter of Panl 

_ Treby, Esq. of Plympton. 

Feb. 2. The Rev. J. B.S, Carwithen. Vicar of 
Sandhurst, Berks, to Mrs. Augustus Faulkner, 
daughter of the late General Spry, of the Engi- 
neers. 

4. At Liverpool, Thomas Shaw Brandreth, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, to Harriet, fourth daughter of 
the late Ashton Byrom, Usy. of Fair View, near 
Liverpool, 

&. At Liverpool, Mr, Fdw. Martineau, to Eleanor, 
fourth daughter of the late Ldward Rogers, Esq, 
of that Town. 

% At St. Martin’s in the Fields, Samuel Barlow, 
Jun. Esq. of Mitcham House, Surrey, to Mary 
Aun, only daughter of William Slark, Esq. of 
Clapton. 

-- At St. Michael's, College Hill, William Boyd, 
Jun. Esq. of Shamrock Lodye, County of Down, 
Ireland, to Jane, eldest cauchter of the Right 
Hon. Christopher Mawnay, Esq. the Lord Mayor, 

1]. By special license, by the Bishop of Norwich, 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Albemarle, to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart. 
of Wingerworih, in the County of Derby. The 
Bride was given away by her uncle, Thomas 
William Coke, Esq. of Holkham, Norfolk, 

12) At Addesley, in the County of Salop, by the 
Hon. and Reve Henry Cust, the Hon. Jobn 
Henry Knox, third son of Viscount Northland, 
to Lady Mabella Needham, youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Kilmorey. 

— At Chertsey, by the Rev. Win. Corbett VW ilson, 
Jun. AM. of Trinity College, Cambridye, Chas, 
Corbett Wilson, second son of the Rey. William 
Corbett Wilson, of Hardwick Priory, Warwick- 
shire; to Marv, second dauvhter of the late An- 
thony Bean, Esq. of Hensingham, Camberla d 

14. At Hadleigh, the Kev. Charles B. Taylor, to 
Adine, second daughter of A. D. Lewis Agassiz, 
Esq. Finsbury-square. 

— Hy the Dean of Westminster, the Rev. Edward 
Murray, second son of the late Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of St. David's, and nephew of the Doke 
of Athol, to Ruperta Catherine, only child of the 
late Sir George Wright, Bart. 

Ik. At Exeter, John Tyrell, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister, and of Clonard, County of Kildare, to 
Mary Ann, only child of Join Mackintosh, Esq. 
of Exeter. 

19. At Burnham, Norfolk, by the Rev. W. Bolton, 
the Kev. Philip Ward, MA. to Horatia Nelson 
Nelson, the adopted daughter of the late Admi- 
ral Lord Viscount Nelson. 

21. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by Special 
Licence, by the Rev. Charles Gore, Win. Gore 
Langton, Esq. jun. of Burderop Park, Wilts, 
eldest son of Wm. Gore Langton, Esq. of New- 
ton Park, Somerset, to Jescinthia Powell Col- 
lins, only danghter of H, Powell Collins, Esq. 
of Hatch and Lillesdon, in the county of So- 
merset, 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, Charles Dundas, Esq. MP. for the 
County of Berks, to Mrs. Erskine, widow of 
Major Erskine, of Vinlau, and niece to the Earl 
of Lauderdale. 

At Charles Town, in County of Louth, by the Rev. 
Dr. Vesey, Thos. Lecke, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
eldest son of Ralph Lecke, Esq. of Longford 
Hall, Shropshire, to Anna Shaw, only daughter 
of the Hon. Matthew Plunket, and niece to the 
Kt. Hon. Lord Louth. 


ABROAD. 

At Van Diemen’s Land, by special license, Mr. 
Scott, Surgeon to the Royal Navy, and Resident 
Surzeon of that Colony, to Lucy Margaretta 
Davey, only child of Lieut. Col, Davey, late 
Lieut. Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

At Rome. Capt. Robt. Manners Lockwood, eldest 
son of Thos. Lockwood, Esq. of Dan-y-Craig in 
Glamorganshire, to the Rt. Hon. Lady Julia 
Gore, daughter of the late Earl of Arran, KP. 
and sister of the Marquess of Abercorn. 
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48 Deaths—Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


DEATHS. 


Jan. %). Soptria, the wife of George Cobb, Esq. of 
BKrouvhton «astie, Oxfordshire. 

— Jately, in York-place, Clifton, Mrs. Jane 
Mackworth, only surviving sister of the late Sir 
Hubert Mackworth, Bart. of Gnoll Castle, Gla- 
morganshire. 

— In Mt. James’s square, her Grace the Duchess 
of St. Alban’s. 

— At Oxford, the Rev. Frodsham Hodson, Princi- 
yal of Brazen Nose College, Regius Professor of 
bivinity, and Canon of Christ Church, In 1796, 

he published ** The Eternal tiliation of the Son 
ef God, asserted on the Evidence of the Scrip- 
tures, &c.’’ 

21. After a severe illness, Sir Buckworth Herne 
Soame, Bart. of Heydon, Essex. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his eldest 
son, Colonel Peter Duckworth Herne Soame. 

— Hewett Cobb, Esq. of Clement’s-inn, and of 
Svdentiam, in Kent, many years proprietor of 
the Brivhton Theatre. 

23. Mary, the lady of Wither Branston, Esq. of 
@akley Hall, Hants, and youngest daughter of 
the late Thomas Lobb Chute, Esq. of the Vine, 
Hants. 

“24. In Collewe-street, Westminster, James Smith 
(ioodiit, of the Lleuse of Commons. 

%. At Maidenhead, aved 77, James Pavan, Esq. 
upwards of 59 years Recorder of that Town, and 
lreasurer for the county of Berks, 

*— Richard Ballwin Smith, elde-t son of Richard 
Sinith, Esq. of Harborne Heath, near Birming- 
ham. 

— \t Kirkby Mallory, Leicestershiy * the Hon. 
Lady Noel, wife of Sir Ralph Noci, Bart. sister 
of the late Thomas Lord Viscount Wentworth, 
and mother-in-law te Lord Byron, 

29. At Thorudou Hall, Essex, Frances Lady Petre, 
wife of the Rt. Hon, Lord Petre. 

SY. At Dawlish, in his 23d year, Henry Verney 
Jackson, Esq. of Jesus College, Oxtord, only 
sonof Henry Jackson, Esq. of Lower Skelly, 
Swansea. 

Feb. 1. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Joseph Forg, of Re- 
yent-street, after having been delivered of a son 
on the Isth ult. Her only dauchier died on the 
bith ult, 

— At his apartments at the Reval Naval Hospital, 
after ashort illmess, Capt. Sir Thomas Luvie, 
KCK. of his Majesty's ship Spencer. 

2. In Howland-street, in bis 75 year, Charles Bin- 
ny, Esq. formerly of Madras. 

— Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Charles Baldwyn, of 
Newgate street, 

3. In Hans-place, aged 62, James Stirling, Esq. 

4. Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, on her 
birth-day, Sophia Catherine, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. of Ashley- 
park, Surrey. ; 

In Welbeck-street, aged 8&4, Wiiliam Adam, 
Esq. Architect. 

— At Greenwich, Mrs. Garrick, relict of George 
Garrick, Esq. brother to the celebrated English 
Rosecins; and mother-in-law to Mrs. George 
Garrick, of the Theatre Koval, Havmarket. 

— At her seat, Northbvate-house, Halifax, Mrs. 
Lister, relictof Joseph Lister, Esq. and youngest 
dang liter of the late General Sir W. Faweett, KB. 
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6 At her house, In Pall Mall, in her 79+), a 
Lady Bunbury, relict of Sir Thomas Cha nf 
Bunbury, Bart. iene 

. At Clapton, Emanuel Muller, Esq. 

- Io Pall Mall, aved 73, Thomas Wagstaffe, Pg, 
of Wood Hall, Shenley Hill, Berks, wei: 
9. At his apartments in the Albany, Piecadilly 

Rear-admiral Jobn William Spranver. = 

0. In his 69th year, Christopher Rawdon. Fs. 
of Elm-house, near Liverpool, one of the Depaty. 
Lieutenants of the West Riding of the county of 
York. 

ll. In Newvate-street, in his 25th ve; ny 
Baldwyn, Bookseller. = ™ a. 

— In Caroline-street, Bedford-square, in bis 60th 
vear, Arthur Wim. Devis, Esq. an Historical and 
Portrait Painterofsuperiortalent. His Death of 
Lord Nelson, and other large works are well 
known to the public. 

14. In Queen’s-square, Bath, James Richard, only 
son of Boyd Miller, Esq. of Clapham Commu, 
Surrey. 

1. At her residence, in Smith-street, Chelsea 
aged 81], Mrs. Nunn, relict of the late Capt. 
Loftus Nunn, Comptroller of his Majesty's Hos- 
pital, Chelsea. f 

17. The Rev. Thomas William Shore, Vicar of 
(Mterton, Devon, and brother to Lord Teivn. 
mouth. 

24. At his chambers, 3, Garden-ceurt, Temple, 
James Boswell, Esq. one of the Commissioners 
of Bankrupts, and Editor of Mr. Malone's just 
Edition of Shakspeare, lately published. 

— At his house, Stratton-street, ‘Chomas Contts, 
Esq. Banker, aged 87, father of the Countess of 
Guilford, Lady Burdett, and Marchioness ot 
Bute. 


7™! 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Glasgow, Capt. J. Aveling of the 77th Regt. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin, in his 79th year, Richard Nevil, Esq. 
of Furnace, in the county of Kildare, tor many 
years Teller of his Majesty’s Exchequer in Ire- 
land. 

ABROAD. 

At Genoa, in his 3ist vear. Lieut. D. G. Siow, RN, 
ellest son of Daniel Stow, Esq. of the Post Office. 

In Jamaica, Peter Campbell, Esq. of that Island, 
and of Kilmory, Argvie. 

At Barbadoes, Lieut.-Col. John Piper, CB. of the 
ea or King’s Own HKexgt. after an illness of three 
davs. 

At Surat, in his 38th year, John Morison, Esq, 
Collector and Magistrate of that Zillah, which 
office he had filled with ability for 17 years. 

At Caen, of a pulmonary consumption, Michacl 
O'Brien, Esq, Surgeon, Royal Navy, late Dis- 
penser of the Nava! Hospital, Hatifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


LONGEVITY. 

At Watergrass-hill, Ireland, aged 113 years, Fd- 
mond Barry. He had been a pensioner 6 years; 
was at the battle of Foutenoy and several others 
in the reien of George Il, He was six fect two 
inches, remarkably upright, and was able to 
walk a mile at least every day, till within three 
days of his death, 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. R..'. Francis, to the rectory of Charle- 
ton St. Marv, Norfolk, vaeant by the death of the 
Rev. John Deacon; Patron, the Corporation of 
Norwich.—The Rev. James Hoste, MA. to the 
vicarage of Empinewell, Kuthindshire. Patron, 
the Rev. R. Turner, Creat Varmouth.—The Rev. 
F. Ellis, MA. to the reetory of Lassam, Hants; 
Patron, G.P.tervoise, Esq. of Herriard-house.--The 
Kev. W. Cooke, AM. of New Collewe, and succen- 
tor of Hereford Cathedral, appointed one of the 
Domestic Chaplains of the Kt. Hon. Lord Viscount 
Molesworth.—The Rev. W. Edge, BA. to the rec- 
tory of Nedging, Suffolk, on his own petition.— 
The Kev, G. Beckett, MA. of Trinity College- 





Cambridve, son of Sir John Beckett, Bart. to the 
vicarage of Gainsberough, and Prebend of Corring- 
ham, vacant by the death of the Kev.J. Fothergill.— 
The Rev. J. Footit, Vicar of Upion, to the vicarage 
of Barnby, in the Willows near Newark. The Kev. 
G. G, Stonestreet, LL. B. appointed Domestic 
Chaplain to the Dake of York.—The Rev. J. 
Baker, MA. Spiritual Chancellor of the diocese of 
Durham, to the Living of St. Mary the Less; Pa 
tron, the Lord Chancellor. : 
OXFORD.—The Kev. T. Lee, DD. President of 
Trinity College, nominated one of the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, vice the Rey. Dr. Hods0a, 
late Principal o; Brazevose. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 


FOR JANUARY, 1822. 


GENERAL 


Tur1s month has been dry and calm, and 
the state of the air mild for the season. 
Several hoar-frosts, however, appeared in 
the early part of the mornings, and the 
thermometer was under 36° on ten different 
nights, and three times below the freezing 
wint. ‘The mean temperature of the air 
is 1°33° higher than in last January; and 
rather more than 23° above the mean 
of January for seven years past. The 
mean temperature of spring-water at 8 AM. 
is 2'° higher than in January, 1821. The 


aggregate of the spaces described by the 
rising and falling of the mercurial column 
is unusually small for January, and the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere very great, the 
mean height of the barometer being nearly 


Naval Academy, Gosport. 


REPORT. 


yths of an inch above that of the preced- 
ing month. 

The wind having prevailed 23 days be- 
tween the W. by S. and N. by E. points 
of the compass this month, the depth of 
rain, therefore, does not amount to }ths 
of an inch, even with a pluviameter placed 
near the ground; and the evaporation is 
nearly as much again as in former Ja- 
nuaries. 





The atmospheric and meteoric phenomena 
that have come within our observation this 
month, are 1 parhelion, 3 lunar halos, 3 
meteors, | rainbow, and 3 gales of wind, 
or days on which they have prevailed, 
namely, 1 from SE. and 2 from NE. 


DAILY REMARKKS. 


January 1. After a slightshower, a sunny day, 
anda bright mooniight night, when Cirrostratus 
came up from the westward and produced a large 
lunar halo; a slight hoar-frost towards morning. 

2. Asunny dav: adouble rainbow at 4 PM. the 
diameter of the interior bow to the outside of the 
colours measured SS° J0’/—a verv bright moon- 
light, followed by hoar-frost on the leeward side 
of the house-tops only, the unobstructed current 
ofair to windward having been too humid for its 
production, 

3. AM. overcast with Cirrostratus: PM. rain, 
antastrong gale from SE. The maximum tem- 
perature tor the last 24 hours occurred in the nieht. 

1. Rain and sleet with the wind from NW.: 
PM. fine, but a hard gale from NE., and passing 
Cumulcestratus. 

o. AM. fair, with Cumuli, anda continuation of 
the vale: PM. a clear sky, and a rese-coloured 
twilight, which we have not seen for many weeks 
past. A faint discus halo about 7~ in diameter, 
and of a greenish colour, appeared around the 
moon in the evening, followed by a slight hear- 
frost, and the dikes slightly frozen over. 

f. A fine day, but a keen vortherly breeze: 
Cloudy at intervals by night, and frosty.” 

+. A siizht shower of snow early, which is the 
first we have seen here this winter, followed by @ 
cold rainy morning : PM. cloudy and fine. 

S. A fairday, with a mixture of Cirrocumulus 
and Cirrostratus forming a mackerel-back sky : 
overcast atier sunset, 

9. A slight hoar-frost early, and a fine day, with 
passing clouds: a blush on the twilight, followed 
by aclearsky and some dew by night. 

10. Overcast with a veil of Cirrostratus, except 
about two hours in the morning, and a humid air 
beneath. . 

1. Calm and overcast, except in the afternoon, 
— it was fine, and the clouds coloured at sun- 
sz, Overcast with a veil of attenuated Cirros- 

“tus, and calm—drizzling rain about 2 hours in 
the evening, 

13. Overcast and calm—much dew towards 
morning, 

Pa: eae shy except two or three hours in the 
ieteore 1 Vuh Cumuli appeared. 2 middle-sized 
Cors 1n a westerly direction in the evening. 


15. Fair, with a very dry NW, breeze, (Sec eva- 
poration column in the table.) 

16. At 40 minutes past 8 AM. a beautifully ce- 
loured parhclion appeared on the cast side of the 
sun in a thin watery Cirrostratus: the sky soon 
afterwards became overcast with Cumulostratua, 

17. Light rain in the morning and afternoon; a 
clear sky by night, and one small meteor. 

18. Sunshine, with the lighter modifications of 
clouds: a humid air by night, when low beds of 
Cirrostratus passed over. 

19. Overcast in the morning with Cirrostratus, 
and afterwards with Cumulostratus, accompanied 
by light airs. 

20. The sky shrouded with close Cumnulostratus 
nearly all day; and livht rain by night. 

21. A fair, calm, and clear day, except about 2 
hours : clondy by night. 

22. A Stratus early—calm and overcast through- 
out the day and night. 

24. As the preceding, except the Stratus: rain 
by night. 

24. Light rain and calm in the morning: PM. 
Overcast. 

25. Sunshine and Cirrus in stra, followed by 
Cirrecumulus, &c. and a brisk wind. The dark 
part of the moon this evening was well-defined by 
the naked eye til! she set, being of a bright coj- 
per colour. 

26. A sunny day, with various modifications of 
clouds, and a brisk NW. wind: a rainy night. 

27. An overcast and calm day; drizzling rain by 
night. 

28. AM. as the preceding: PM. a clear sky. 

29. A slight hoar-frost early, and a sanny morn. 
ing, with passing beds of Ctrrostratus, which in- 
creased in extent, and shrouded the sky the re- 
mainder of the day and night. 

30. A slight hoar-frost early, followed by a sunny 
morning: PM. a clear sky, calm and frosty. 

al. The ground, &c. covered with rime, and both 
the inside and outside of the windows overspread 
with icy efflorescences early. A fairday. At 9PM. 
a yellow discus halo appeared around the moon, 
surrounded by a ring of green and a ring of red, 
the latter being 34° in diameter, followed by light 
rain. 
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>» A METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL ror Janvary, 1829. C March, 
Kept at the Observatory of the Naval Academy, Gosport. 


The nnits under “ Clouds” repre sent the days on w hich each modification of cloud has appeared. 
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The observations in each line of this Table, under B arometer, Thermometer, Wind, and Rain, are 


for a period of 24 hours, beginning at 8 AM. 
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RESULTS. 
—_ { Maximum---+--- 80°52 Jan. 22d, Wind SW. 
\ROMETER | Minimam----+-- 29° 2 Do. 4th, Do. NW. 
Range of the Mercury «+++++-- 1 
ean barometrical pressure for the “Month seeeeeeees see t nent ween teeeteweeerewere seveee SPOTS 
- ——_——_———— for the lunar period, ending the 22d in stant. te eeeeees coeeeee WRIA 
- for Ld days, with the Moon in North declini ition ste ee eeeeerenes 20040) 
———$ nnn fur liidays, with the Moon in South declination --+--+++-+-+ cone LUTON 
Sp: ices des¢ ribe 1 byw the ose illations ofthe Mercury cccececeeeceues eeecece eevee Soescoesere 5660 
Greatest variation im 4 hours o-.e. cece ee ee ewes setesndeueednsbacneoant eeesecs Secdacesocses OFT 
Number of Changes, caused by the variations in the Weight of the Atmosphere-----+«+++++++ 23° 
; ee PT ee eT Per rrr 54° Jan, 24th, Wind SW. 
HERMOMETER BUYOUT 1) REREEEELELELUELESEL ESTE TEE 0” Do, Corth, Do. NW. 
eke, ca ngh aneeseehsddbaildeesece poset dnsadedshacunsens o4 
\lean temperature of the Air TOeETELEEEEELIET ELLE 42°60 
nnn fOr Widays with the Sunin Capricornus. 42°45 
(sreatest variation in 24 hours--.¢. cccsscececccccccesceces lew 
Mean temperature of seieg a. nite Ti ATR AM oc ceccceccsece jlo 
DE LUC’S WHALEBONE HYGROMETER. 
Greatest humliity Of the Alp sece vs cccccccccccévccccccese 04° in the evening of the 24th. 
(sreatest dryness of © EITRD eccccececececeeseceseeeese bh? at noon ofthe lath. 
Ranve of the Prole HK © Sees eceesteseseeesesceseesesesesese v4 
Deen 08 DS fra Pan. 606 vas 606666.00006066 666040 6bOee bbe 71g 
see DER TOE, oo. Ae o6 coboccccuentevdceccaédest<sasices R3°7 
5 WEEE, 4 eC seek oi ccendsuauntaestucdaoessibate 81:3 
of S observations each day at 8, 2, and 8 o'clock - » 789 
B.vaporation for the month «+. ccsscoccccccscccccsccccces 950 inch. 
Naim ONG FEMI, TF DO oo cccccccccccccncencecocce ecece O's70 ditto, 


Prevailing Winds, NW, 
; A SUMMARY OF THE WEATHER. 
A clear sky, 4; fine, with \urious modifications of clouds, 11; an overcast sky, without rain, sig 


in, 44.—Tota!, 31 days. 
CLOUDS. 
Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirrostratus, Str atus, Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Nimbus. 
l, i] 27 2 4 2 13 


A SCALE OF THE PREVAILING WINDS. 
| N | Ne | E sE | s | sw w | Nw I[Days. 


14} 3 | 8 | 11g] 31 
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NEW PATENTS. 


—~* 


James Winter, Gent. of Stoke-under- 
Hamdon, Somersetshire, for certain im- 
provements in a machine for sewing and 
pointing leather gloves with neatness, 
much superior to that which is effected by 
manual labour.—Dee. 19th. 

Samuel Brierley, of Salford, Manchester, 
dyer; for an improved method of prepar- 
ing raw silk, and cleansing the same, for 
the purpose of dying and manufacturing.— 
Dec. 19th. 

John Gladstone, of Castle Douglas, in 
the stewartry of Kircudbright, and county 
of Galloway, engineer and mill-wright; 
for an improvement or improvements in 
the construction of steam-vessels, and mode 
of propelling such vessels by the applica- 
tion of steam or other powers.— Dec. 20th, 

Julius Griffith, Esq. of Brompton-Cres- 
cent, for certain improvements in’ steam- 
carriages; and which steam-carriages are 
capable of transporting merchandise of all 
kinds, as well as passengers, upon common 
roads, without the aid of horses. Partly 
communicated to him by foreigners residing 
abroad.— Dec. 20th. 

Pierre Erard, of Great Marlborough- 
street, musical instrument-maker; for 
certain improvements on pianofortes, and 
other keyed musical instruments, commu. 
nicated to him by a foreigner—Dec. 22d. 


George Linton, of Gloucester-street, 
Queen-square, Middlesex, mechanist; for 
a method of impelling machinery without 
the aid of steam, water, wind, air, or tire. 
—Dee. 22d. 

Richard Ormrod, of Manchester, iron. 
founder; for an improvement in the mode 
of heating liquids in boilers, and thereby 
accelerating and increasing the production 
of steam; communicated to him by a per- 
son residing abroad.—Jan. 7th. 

Richard Summers Harford, of Ebbro 
Vale Lron-works, Aberistwyth, iron-master; 
for an improvement in that deparnnent 
of iron commenly called puddling.—Jan. 
9th. 

James Harris, of St. Mildred’s-court, 
London, teadealer ; for an improvement in 
the manufacture of shoes for horses and 
cattle.—Jan. ‘ith. 

William Ravenscroft, of Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn, peruke-maker ; for a foren- 
sic wig, the curls whereof are constructed 
on a principle to supersede the necessity of 
frizzing, curling, or using hard pomatum,and 
for forming the curls in a way not to be,un- 
curled; and also for the tails of the wig 
not to require tying in dressing; and, fur- 
ther, the impossibility of any person un- 
tying them.—Jan. 14th, 
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Paris. ‘Hamburg. Amsterdam! Vienna. 
15 Feb. | | Feb. 


ON 15 Feb. | 12 Feb. 


COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


' 


; | « — " 

Nuremberg| Berlin. | Naples. Leipsig. Sremen! 

| S8Feb. {9 Feb. | 29 Jan. 4 Feb. | 11 Feb. 
| 

















London .../ 25°35 | 36°8$ , 408 | 10-1 | A. 10-6 | 7-25, 580 G85 | 617 
Paris..se-| —= |  26y4, 574 | 11BE | fr 119 | BA | 22800 BO | — 
Hamburg.) 1833 | — | 35$ | 1452 | 1463 | 154 | 42-20, 1463 | 134 
Amsterdam, 584 | 1068) — | 1363 | 1384 | 145 | 47-60) 138) | 125$ 
Vienna....! 251 | 146) | 36 | — | 40 | 1055 57-5Q) 101 — | 
Franckfort. 34) 1477 | 36 | 993; 100 | 1045) — | 1003) 111 
Augsburg.| 250) | 1474) 36 | 992 | 993 | 105$, 57-7 | 100, | 1105 
Genoa....../ 473 | 82 | 90h | GIE| — | —| 1905) — | — | 
leipsig....) — | — | — | — | 998 | 1043} — | — | 11D | 
Leghorn... | 510 | 884) 974 | 57, | — {} — J1760) — — | 
lisbon...) 555 | 378) 412 | — | — | —| 493) — — | 
Cadiz....../15°60 | 93h} 14 | — | — | —| — | —]{ — | 
Naples. .../ 430 | ps | $23 roe meee ne Le = oan jabs 
Bilboa..../1555| — | 1036 | — | — | —| —| —]| —- 
Madrid. ..,} 15°70 | 944; 104 | — | — a | end _ ou 
IRs oo 905 38 412 Dl | seal | ane cS. — ome 





COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 





























on |Fraggtiore| Brcalaw. | Chrictiane.(Peterstar®-| igdan.| 11 Fobs| 8 Feb. | il Feb. 
London ...... | 152 73 |Sp. 924 «993 | 93 | 39.01) 373 | 514 | 
Paris... | 80} - — | 93 | — | — | 164 | 548 
Hamburg... | 1493 155 203 8 | 881342) — | 38 
Amsterdam. | 1385 | 1453 — oy | 9) % | — | A 
a ee pat: = | “= +i ina | — 6} 865 














The above 


and the lowest prices. 





Price of Raw 
of Duty, dls. 


ee ee 


4 f vel ave 


Bread. 


7 
| . - - 


Kidneys ....43 0 
Champions ...2 10 
Oxnobles.....1 10 
Apples.......0 0 


Jan, 
s. da. 
Newcastle. 





Sugar, 


Ba. 


MARKETS. 


exclusive 


Tables contain the highest | 





Oto 4 
0 to 4 
0 to 2 
0 to 0 


28. 
s. d. 


34 6G to 41 0 
Sunderland 38 6 to 42 6 


Potatoes per ‘Ton in Spitalfields. 


0 0 
5 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London ici the meinen loaf. 


—=— ff — 














Nevwgate.— Beef ....2s. Od. 
Mutton..2s. Od. to 
Veal....3s. 4d. to 
Pork....3s. 8d. to 
. Lamb...0s. Od. to 
Leadenhall._Beef ....1s. 10d. to 
Mutton..2s. 2d. to 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE. AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
From Jan. 25 to Feb. 23. (N THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS, 
Amsterdam, Ge Bessssecuce 12-7 -12-9 By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
Ditto at sight ............-12-4 ..12-6 from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
» ‘ ‘ y » 
poo ZU .ccccscees ae - 12-10 - ) Jem. | Feb, Feb. | Feb, 
eCoeeses cnr’ ae f j 2° 2 } 9 | 16 
Hamburgh, 2) U ......... 37-4 Wheat 49 350 749 9148 8 4 
, an x 49 } 
Altona, 24 U......-+eeeee. 37-0 Rye- 20 624 522 2.292 82 4 
Paris, 3 days’ sight.....--. — Barley 20 220 2191020 019 6 
Ditto. .2 | ese @8808 aad be Oats 16 10 16 9 15 LL 15 hy 15 7 
Bourdeaux rT e ce eteee eee 0-70 Beans 22 11 22 522 5/22 1129 ¢ 
Frankfort onthe Main t 155 Peas 25 4'!24 824 424 124 0 
SS) eee —— apes we eee —-"—— 
Petersburg, ruble, 3 Us.... 83 | Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M.......10-14..10-12 a trom Jan. 24, to Feb. 21. 
Trieste ditto .....22.0+0e0 10-14. . 10-12 |English| Irish | Foreign | Total 
Madrid, effective... ......36$..37 Wheat! 42,991) y80 — | 43,501 
Cadiz, effective........06:- 36 Barley | 29,312, 16 — | 29,327 
Bi'boa “seeeeeneteee eeeeeeve .b64 Oats 45,380 ] G70 — 45,000 
Barcelona ....... ac cocetee 34 Rye } oo — a ov 
Seville ..... SP I Beans | 1416 — | — | IAG 
Gibraltar ...cecccccccccces 304 Pease | 9479, — | — a,77)) 
BA cocuencecbsssosen 47 ..474 Malt | 18,966 Qrs.; Flour 46,079 Sacks. 
WO cocccaceesea goesees 454 F oreign Flour 400 barrels. 
Venice, Ital. Liv.. 27-60 Price of Hops per ewt. in the Borough. 
Malta ...... Cover cccceees 45 Kent, New bags ...45s. to 80s. 
Naples ..cccccccccess ooee-40 ,.392 Sussex, ditto .......40s. to 60s. 
Palermo, Per OZ. wseceees 1 8 ae Essex, ditto ........ Os. Os. 
Tasbon. ....cccccccsccvcces 51 . 507 Yearling Bags ...... 30s. to 36s. 
Oporto ...+0e.e0- occccccc OR Kent, New Pockets 45s. to 84s. 
Rw Janeiro cai anes weed 44 ; 45 Sussex, ditto .......4fs. to G5». 
Bahia .....ceeeeeeeeeeeees 50 ..51 Essex, ditto ........ 50s. to 70s. 
Dublin iesasaceneeedes ccceeD oo Oe Farnham, ditto.....12Is. to 147s. 
¢ ork eeceeeteeeereees eseee 98 Yearling Pockets ee ols. to dds. 
- Average Price per Load of . 
PRICES OF BULLION. Tay. Clover. Straz. 
os i mw & Ba £6 & & a & 
At per _ NCC. Smithfield. 
heme de Le a3 Otod 0..3 Otod 10..1 Gtol 16 
Portugal gold,incoin0 0 0..0 0 0 Whitechapel. 
Foreign gold, in bars 3.17 103..0 0 0 13 Oto4 10..4 @to5 0..1 8tol 16 
New doubloons....3 13 6..3138 9 | St. James’s 
New dollars 0 4 96..0 00/3 5 * ined 16 ~ 
New dollars ...... 0 4° 9$.. (3 5tod 0..3 10tod 10..1 Tt? 0 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 5 0 ..0 4 113) ————— Pot. ot ene 


Meat by Carcase » per Stone of Bib. at 
to 3S. Od. 


3s. Ode 
Des. 4 ds 
ds. Od. 


Os. Od. 
Ss. Od. 
3s. 2d. 








Feb. 4. 


s. d. 


33 0 to 41 0 
34 Gto 42 6 


s. da. 


Feb. 11. 


s. d- 


s. d. 


33 6G to dl 4 
33 0 to 43 0 


Feb. 18. 
s. d. 
33 9to 41 9 
23 3to 43 6G 


Veal ....3s. 10d. to Gs. Od. 

Pork ....2s. 10d. to 4s. 0d. 

Lamb...0s. Od. to Os. 0d. 

Catile sold at Smithfield from Jan. 2%, 
to Feb. 19, both inclusive. __ 

Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

10,871 1,111 90,890 1,430 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from Jan. 31 to Feb. 21. 


s. de 
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Swans 
Tavist 
Thame 
Trent, 

Tru 
Warwi 
Warwi 
Wilts 
at ibe: 
\ orce 






t ast Cc 
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COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 
By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(Feb. 2ist, 1822.) 


uNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 


















































ray 
— 
ra 
Za 


No. of 


7356 

7 vw 

S000 
54,0000, 

S000 

HOO 

HOO 
60,0001, 


300 
1uv0 


25,000 
300 
4000 
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